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cirArTEii I. 

It was in tlic reign of one of the Georges, wlicii a gentle- 
man of six or seven and twenty years of age rode along a 
]»leasaut country road somewhere in the west of England. 
It was e\'ontide, when the sun, tired with his long race, 
slowly wends downwards to the jdace of liis repose, looking 
back with a heuruing glance of satishiction on the bright 
things lie has seen, and, like a benevolent heart, smiling 
at the blessings and the benefits be has left behind him. 

It Avas a very fine evening of a very fine day of a very 
fine season, and that surely Avas enough to make any man 
liapjiy Avho had good health, a guinea in his purse, and had 
not committed citlicr miirdci* or higaiiiy. The horseman 
seemed to feel the iriHucncc of the scene as much as could 
be expected of any man. . AVhon he Avas in a green bowery 
Jane, A\ith the AAiId jdants trailing up and doAAii the red 
banks, and lie could neither look to the right nor to the 
left, he A\histled snatches of a pojmlar song : Avhcii he rose 
the side of' the lull, and could gaze over the vrorld around, 
he looked at the green fields, or the clear stream, or the 
Avoody coverts, Avith searching and yet av ell -satisfied eyes, 
and murmured to himself, “ Capital sport here, I dare say.” 
* He seemed to be fon^ji of variety, for sometimes he 
trotted his horse, sometimes made him canter, sometimes 
brought hin^ into a Avalk, but it avouUI appear that there 
AA^as a certain portiou*of humanity mingling Avitli tl^ latent 
motives for these proceedings — masmuch as the ^Ik was 
either up or down a steep hill, the canter over a soft piec(^ 
of turf Avherever it could be found, and the trot where the 
road was tolerably level. Ever and anon, too, he^iatted 
the beast’s neck, and talked to him quite friendly, and tl^ 
horse would haA^e answered him in tbe^same tone, beyfism 
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l^ubt, if horses’ throats apd tongues had been formed oy 
{^ature with the design of holding long conversations. 
“Such.not being t)ie case, however, »il the beast could do to 
lJ!(ipress his at his mahierycoinniendations, was 

to arch his neck ana bend down his under lip till it touched 
his chest, and put liis quivering cars backwards and for- 
wards in a Very significant manner. It was a handsome 
animal, of a bright bay colour, about lU’teeri bancLs and a 
half high, strongly built, yet showing a good deal of blood, 
and its coat was as soft and shining as satin. 'J'here was a 
good deal of red dust about its leet and legs, however, 
which showed that it had made a somewhat long journey ; 
but yet it displayed no signs of weariness : its head had no 
drowsy droop, like tliat of a county member on the back 
benches at three o’clock in the morning, after a long debate. 
Oh, no, there was muscle and courage for forty miles more, 
had it been necessary, and the noble beast would haye 
done it right willingly. The horseman rode him well — 
that is to s<iy, lightly ; and though he was tall, muscular, 
and powerful in frame, many a man of less weight would 
have wearied liis horse much more, llis iiand was light 
and easy, his scat was light and easy, and liis very look was 
light and cas3^ There was no black care sat liehind that 
liorseman, so that the burden was not burdensome, and 
the pair went on together with alacrity and good fellow- 
ship. 'fhe gentleman’s dress was in very good taste, 
neither too smart nor too ])lain, well fitted for a journey, 
yet not iinfitteil for a drawing-room in The morning. Tliis 
is enough upon that subject, and 1 will not say another 
word about it ; but as to his face, I must have a word or 
two more — it was gay and good-humoured, and tliough it 
might be called somewhat thoughtless in expression, yet 
somehow — I know not very Avell from what cause — when 
one examined it, one was convinced that the thoughtless 
ook was more a matter of habit than of nature. Ho was 
dark in complexion, but with a healthy glow in his checks, 
and though certainly his face was not as perfect as that of the 
Apollo of Belviderc, yet few weald have scrupled to pro- 
nounce hi.a a good-looking man. There was also an easy, 
almost careless swinging, rapid air about him, which gene- 
rally e ‘gages kindl}" feelings, if it cannot secure much 
respect and one could not watch lijm come cantering over 
.ih^lea, with his open, smiling face, without judging he 
would make an entertaining, good-humoured companion, 
with whom anybody might pass a few hours very pleasantly. 
' ^ Thus he rode along, blithe as a lark, till the sun went 
down in glory, shewing, at the distance of about a couple 
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0*^ miles, tlie spire of a small church in a small town — qj 
perhaps I had better call it a village, for I am not sure that 
it had grown up to townhood in those days. 

Tlic hint tha^ I have given that he could see the spire 
of the church must have sliowii the reader, tliat at the 
moment of tlie sun’s setting he was on the brow of a hill, 
for there arc no pl»ns in that part of the country, and it 
was well wooded also. Down Iroiri the spot at wliich he 
had tlu^i aiTi\cd, in a line very nearly direct towards the 
spire, descended the road, crossing first a small patch of 
common, ])erhaps not twent}^ acres in extent, and then 
entering helweeii deep, shady banks, as it went down the 
hill, not only arched over with shrubs, hnt canopied by the 
brandies of tall trees. There vras (piite sufficient light in 
tile fky to show him the entrance of this green avenue, 
rind lie said to himsoir, as he looked on, “What a pretty 
a])p'*oach to tiie village ; how peaceful and (piiet every- 
thing loolvN.’’ 

He wa- !)()!, awa-'c that he had work to do in that quiet 
road, nor that it wa^ to be of anything hut a peaceful cha- 
racter *, but so it is \N ith us in liVe, we never know what is 
before ns at the next step. ^Vc may scheme, and we may 
calculate ; wo may devise, and we may expect, but, after 
all, we arc but blind men, led we know not whither by a 
dog, and the dog’s name is, Fate. 

When he saw that he was so near the tillage, he 
blackened his pace, and proceeded at a walk, w^isliing, like 
aviso ainl oxjiericnced cqnesfi'ian, to bring his horse in 
cool. At the fii>t trees of the road a deeper ^hade came 
into the twilight. About half a mile further it became 
(jnitc dark under the boughs, whatever it might be in the 
open fiekh ; the darkness did not make him quicken his 
])acc, hid the minute alter lie heard some sounds lieforc 
him which did. It is not very easy to explain Avhat these 
sounds were, or by what process it was, that, striking 
upon the tympanniii of his car, the two or three air-waves 
conveyed to liis brain a notion that there were people in 
dStinrer or distress at no gre^t distance, 'i’here was a w'ord 
spoken in a sudden and imperative tone, and that^vas the 
first sound he J^eard ; and then there w'as a voice of remon- 
strance and entreaty, afw^Sinan’s voice, and then soin%hing 
like a shriek, not loud and prolonged, hut uttered asiil the 
person from whose lips it came caught it as it was issuii^ 
forth and strove to stifle it in the birth. Some loud s\^ar- 
ing and oathsf w^ere next heard, mingled Avith the noise of 
quick footfalls, as if some one were running fiist towardij^ 
the spot from the side of the village, and #he next momeni 
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^lie horseman perceived, at the first indistinctly, and then 
clearly, a number of objects on the road before him, the 
largest, if not the most important of which, was a carriage. 
At the head of the horses wliich had drawn it stood a man 
with something in his hand which miglit be a pistol. At 
the side of the 'vehicle were two more, -v^itli a saddled 
horse standing by, and they were ap])arcntly dragging out 
of the carriage a lady who seemed very unwilling, to come 
forth ; but from the village side of the scene was hurrying 
np, as hard as he could run, another ]>or-onnge of very 
different appearance from the three other men. By this 
time lie was within ten yards of tlicm ; and our horseman, 
from his elevation on his lieastV hack, could sec the head 
and shoulders of him nho was approaching, and judged at 
once that he vas a gentleman. 

1 have said that under the trees it was quite dark, and 
yet that he could see all this, but neitlicr of these is a mis- 
take, whatever the reader may think ; for jnst at that part 
of the highway nlicre the carriage stood, it nas crossed by 
another road, which let in all tliat remained of tlie wevstcr/i 
light, and there tlie whole scene was before his eyes, as a 
picture, even while he himself was in conqiarativc dark- 
ness. Impulse is an excellent tiling, and a great deal more 
frequently leads us light than reason, whicli, in cases of 
emergency, is a very iinserv iceahlc cominodit}-. It is only 
necessary to have a clever irnpuh’c, and tlungs go wonder- 
fully well. The horseman stuck his sjmrs iuto his horse's 
sides : he had been going at a trot, since the first sounds 
struck his ear, hut now it liecarnc a canter, and two or 
three springs brought him up to the carriage, lie was 
making straight for the side, hut the man wlio was at the 
horses’ heads seemed to regard liis coming as inqilcasaut, 
and, shouting to him in a thundering voice to keep back, 
he presented a jjistol straight at him with a sharp, dis- 
agreeable, clicking sound, which, under various circum- 
stances, is ])eciiliarly ungrateful to tlic liuman ear, especi- 
ally when the muzzle ol the iustnimciit is towards us, ^or 
there is no knowing what may come out of the mouth at 
the ncx. minute. But the horseman was quick, active, 
and not accustomed to be daunted .by a little tiling like a 
pistq', ; and therefore, holding his heavy riding-whip by 
the Vr ’ong end, though in this instance it proved the right 
^le, he struck the personage opposite to liiui a thundering 
blow over the arm. That limb instantly dropped power 
less" by his side, and the pistol went off under the horse’s 
i feet, causing the animal to rear a little, but hurting no one. 
In an instant, tli^^ horse was turned and amongst the party 
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by the cariiaj^e ; but that party| was by this time increa&^L , 
in number, though not fortified by unanimity, for the per- 
son who had been seen running up was by this time en- 
gaged in fierce Struggle with one of the original possessors 
of the ground, while the other kept a tight grasp upon the 
lady who had just been dragged out of the carriage. 
With the two combaflLants our horseman tliought it best not 
to meddle in the first instance, though he saw that the ob- 
ject of one ol‘ them was to get a pistol at the head of the 
other, who seemed neither unwilling nor unable to ]wevent 
him ii'om accomy)li.sliiug that object ; but they were grap- 
pling so closely, that it was difficult to strike one without 
hitting the other, especially in the twiliglit ; and therefore, 
before he interfered in their concerns, he bestowed another 
blo^v, with the full sweep of his arm, upon the head of the 
man who avus holding the lady, and Avho seemed to take so 
deep an interest in what Avas going on between the other 
tAvo, as not to ]^erccive that any one aa as coming up behind 
him. The ANorthy rccijiient instantly staggered back, and 
Avould liaAC fiillcn, had not the A\heel of the carriage 
stop])edliim ; hut then turniiig fiercely rouiul, he stretched 
out liis arm, and a flash and rejiort fblloAved, Avliile a ball 
Avhistled yiast the liorsemaifs cheek, Avent through liis hair, 
and grazed his hat. 

“Missed, on my life,’’ cried the liorscniau;; “take that 
for vour pains, you clumsy hound.’' And he. again struck 
him, though ou tiiis occasion tlicjicrsoif s head was defended 
by bis arm. 

“ 11 — 1 and d n,” cried the other, seizing bis horse’s 

bridle, and tr}iiig to force him back upon his haunches, but 
another hlou , n Inch made him stagger again, shoAved him 
that the combat Avas not likely to end in his favour, and 
darting past, he exclaimed, “ Run, \Volf‘ run! I’lic cap- 
tain is ofi'I’’ And before our fiiend on the hay horse could 
strike another blow at him, he had sprung u])on tlie back 
of the beast that stood near, and Avithout waiting to put liis 
fc^t into the stirrups, galloped aA\ay as hard as he could 
go. In regard to the othcr^Avo avIio Avere Avrestiing, as avc 
have said, in deadly strife, the game they were ]ila%ing had 
just readied a«critical momt, for the gentleman avIio had 
come up had contriveiFto^ct hold of the barrel of th& pis- 
tol, and at the very instant the other galloped aAv^, tl^c 
respectable person he called Wolf received a straightfoi^ 
Avard blow in the face, Avhicli made him stagger kick, 
leaving his weajion in the hand of his opponent. Finding 
that his only advantage was gone, he instantly darted ronnd-^ 
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back of the carriage to make bis escape up tbe other 
road. 

“Jump down and stop him, post-boy,” cried the horse- 
man, pursuing him at the same time witHoiit a moment’s 
pause ; but the post-hoy’s legs, though cased in leather, 
seemed to he inude of wood, if one might ]udgc by the stiff 
slowness with which they moved ; ami helore he had got 
his feet to the ground, and his whip deliberately laid over 
the horse’s back, the fugitive, finding that the iforseman 
had cut him off from the road, caugiit the stem of a young- 
ash, swung himself up to the top of the hank, and disap- 
peared amongst the trees. 

“ Hark ! tliere is a carriage coming,” said tlic horseman, 
addressing the stranger, who had followed liim as fast as 
two legs could follow lour. They botli paused for an in- 
stant and listened, hut to their surprise the sound of 'rolling 
wheels, which they distinctly heard, diminished instead of 
increasing, and it became evident that some vehicle was 
driving away from a spot at no great distance. 

“ That’s droll,” said the horseman, dismounting ; “hut 
we had better sec after the ladies, for 1 dare say llicy are 
Irightcned.” 

“ No chmht they are,” replied the other, in a mild and 
musical voice, lending the w-ay round the caniage again. 
“Do yon know who they aie?” 

“Not 1,” answered the horseman — “don’t you?” 

“No, 1 am a stranger here, ' answered the other, ap- 
proaching the side of the carriage, to which the lady who 
had been dragged out had now returned. 

She w^as seated with her hand.'' over her eyc's as if eillicr 
crying with agitation or m deej) thought ; but the moment 
the gentleman wjjo Inid come up on loot addiessed lier, ex- 
pressing a liojie that slie had not been much alarmed, she 
replied, “ Oh, yes, I could not help it ; but my mother has 
fainted. We must go hack, 1 fear.’’ 

“ Jt is not far, 1 think, to the village, madam,” said our 
friend the horseman, “and we will easily bung the lady to 
herself ^igaiii ; hut it is a pity she 1‘airited, tv»o. ThBso^ 
things wnll hap})en ; and if they had not got your monejP 
there is no great liann done.” ^ c 

am better, Mary,” said a toibe from the other side of 
Uic carriage, i’aint and low, yet sweet and harmonious. 
*^Are they gone — are you quite sure they are gone?” 

V Oh, dear, yes, madam,” replied the horseman, wdiilc 
the lady next Jinn laid her hand tenderly upon her mother’s. 

“ One of the worthies scampered off on horseback after he 
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had fired at me, and the othef was too quick for us alf, 
thanks to your stiff-jointed driver. What became of the 
other fellow [ d^ni’t know.” 

“You are not hurt, sir, I hope,” said the younger of the 
two ladies, gazing timidly at him through the half light. 

“ Not ill the least J’ he replied. “ The man missed me, 
though it Avasn’t a bad shot after all, for I felt it go through 
my hair^-but an incli one side or the other makes a won- 
derful differciice — and now, ladies, Avhat Avill you do ? ” 

A murmured consultation took place between the two 
tenants of the carriage, while a whispered conference was 
held hy the gentlemen who came to their assistance. It is 
wonderful how often in this Avorld several parties of the 
good folks of w'hich it is composed are all thinking — ay, 
and era'll talking — of the same thing, without any one 
group knovviiig what tlie other is about. 

“ J’lii douhtlul of that lAost-boy,” said the gentleman on 
foot to the gentleman Avho had been on horseback. 

“ Ay, and so am 1,” replied the other. “ lie’s in league 
witli them, depend upon it. All post-boys are so. Their 
conscience is like the mii leather breeches, wide enough to 
fit anything. t wonder hoir far these two ladies are 
going r ” 

“ i cannot tell,” answered the other, “ but it will be 
hardly safe for them to go alone.” 

“ Can 1 speak to }ou, sir, lor a moment,” said the voice 
of the younger lady from the carriage, and the horseman, 
advancin',^ a step, leaned against the doorway, and ])ut Lis 
head partly in, bending down his car, as if he were per- 
fectly certain that he was going to hear a secret. 

“ JVly mother thinks, and so do 1,” continued the young 
lady, “ tliat tljc man Avho drives us must ha\c been bril>ed 
by those jicoplc who attacked us, for lie drove A ery sloAily 
as soon as he came near this spot. He stopjied, too, the 
moment tlicy called to him.” 

“ I'crhaps not bribed, my dear madam,” replied the 

f etrtlemaii; “all these post-boys, as they are called, favour 
our honest highwaymen, cither in hopes of a pa|t of the 
l)ooty„ or merely out of fellow feeling. They are every 
one of tliem amateurs, ^104! some of them coiinoisseiKS, of 
the arts of the road. You must have some protection, ^at’s 
certain, and I think it would be better lor you to turn back - 
and get sonic people from the village to accompany thS 
carriage.” ^ 

“ Tin afraid that can hardly be,” said tl«e elder lady. 

“ We are already very late, and this has delayed us. My 
brother may be dead ere avc arrive, for I’lS going on « sod 
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irrand, sir, he having been ruddenly seized with gout in the 
stomach, and sent to call me to him in his last moment. 
However, it is not very far, and I trust th|it nothing more 
will happen.” 

“ No, no, madam ; you must not go without protection,’’’ 
replied the gentleman, in a good-humoured tone. “ I will 
ride with you and sec you safe — how far is it V ’ 

“ About five miles, I am afraid,” answered the Jad}', ’ 

“ Oh, that’s nothing — that’s nothing,’’ cried their com- 
panion, “ It will but make me an liour later at supper.” 
And, turning to the other gentleman, he ootitinucd, “1 w'ish, 
sir, if yon ])iiss the inn called the White Hart ” 

“ I lodge there myself,” returned the stranger. 

“Then pray tell the people to have a chicken ready in 
an hour,” continued the horseman. “ It will be roasting 
while I am riding, so that A\ill be one way of killing time, 
and not losing })aticncc.” 

'^riuis sa) ing, witli a gay laugh he sprang upon lus liorsc's 
hack, and addressing the post-boy, exclaimed, -while the 
other gentleman shut the door, arid bade the ladies adieu, 
“Now, boy, into the saddle ; and remember, if these ladies 
arc interrupted again, the first head that is broken shall be 
yours.” 

The man made no re]dy, but got up with more alacrity 
than he liad got down, and w’as soon trotting along the road 
at a rapid rate. 

The horseman kept clo'V' to the carriage all tlic Avay, and 
after a ride of about fivc-and-thiiiy minutes, through 
pleasant lanes and fields, they came to what seemed the 
gates of a ]iark, but the porter’s lodge Avas dim and un- 
lighted, and the post-boy gave the horseman a significant 
hint that he had better get doAvn and open the gates, as 
there was nobody there to do it for him. The gentleman, 
however, managed the feat dexterously without dismount- 
ing, and tile carriage rolled through and entered a long 
aAcuue of magnificent chesnuts. Betw’een tlie boughs of 
the trees, ewery here and there, were to he seen glimi^JCS 
of sof^; green slopes studded with wild hawthorns, and 
of daik w'ood beyond, and at the end of about three- 
quavers oi a mile more, appea^edlja fine rtld stone house, 
Avith a somewhat flat hut imposiugYacc, like that of an old 
... country gentleman, with a great idea of his owm import- 
•lanee* 

iki the horseman looked up to the house, however, which 
was raised iqion a little terrace, and approached by a 
gentle rise, he could not help thinking, “ That does not 
look very muclt like the dwelling of a man dying of gout 
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in the stomach ; it looks moi^ like that of one getting mp 
a gc od fit ; for three windows on the ground floor, having 
very much of a dining-room aspect about them, were 
thrown up to^admit the air, and in addition to a blaze of 
light, there came forth the sounds of merry laughter, and 
several persons talking. 

The post-boy drove up to the great door, however, and 
the horseman, springing to the ground, rang the bell, after 
wdiicff, returning to the side of the carriage, he leaned 
against it, saying, 

“ I trust your relation is better, madam, for the house 
docs not seem to be one of mourning.” 

The lady did not reply directly to his "words, but she 
said, “ I hope if you remain iii this part of the country'-, sir, 
you will give me an opportunity of thanking yon, either 
jieifli, or at my own house, called Ilinton, lor the great 
service you Jjavc rendered me. I'lie people of flie inn will 
direct yon, for it is only ten miles on the other side of 
TarriinghaTu.” 

J shall certainly liave the honour of Availing on jmu to 
inquire how you do,” replied the horseman ; and then 
adding, “ these people do not seem inclined to come,” he 
returned to ihc bell, and rang it vigoronsl 3 \ 

The next moment the door Avas opened, and a capacious 
butler aj)])cared, and the stranger, Avitliout more ado, 
assisted the ladies to alight, remarking as he did so, that 
tile younger of the two aa'us an exceedingly pretty girl, 
some nineteen or tiA'cnty years of age. 

“ How is my brother now?” demanded the elder lady, 
who AA'orc a widoAv’s dress. 

“ Quite aatII, ma'am, thank you,” answered the butler, 
in the most commonplace tone possible; and liefore sbebad 
time to make any more inquiries, the stranger who bad 
come to her rescue wushed her and her daughter good 
night, and mounting his horse, rode doAvn the avenue again. 


• CHAPTER II. 

The AVhite Hart of Tarningham was a neat little country 
inn, such as Avas c(4nrhoiily found in most of tlV small 
towns of England at the period of my tale, 'ftiey^are 
rapidly being bruslied olf the face of the earth by the gveat 
broom of the steam-engine, and very soon the “ pl^sures 
of an inn” Avill be no longer known hut by the records of 
history, while men run through the world at the. rate of a 
hundred miles an hour, finding nothing on their way but 
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stations and “ hotels.” I liate^the very name, liotel. It i& 
nn-English, uncomfortable, unsatisfactory — a combination, 
I snppoKc, of host and hell — the recipient of perturbed 
spirits, and their tormentor. But tlie word ifm, how com- 
fortable it is in all its significations ! We have only retained, 
the double ?/ in it, that we may “ wear our rue with a dif» 
ference,” and wbethor we think of being ?// place, or m 
power, or /// the house during a storm, or the hearts of 
those we love, how pleasant is the feeling it produces^! It 
has a hotne-like and Britisli sound, and 1 do Avith all my 
heart wish that my fclloAV-countrymcn would neither change 
their words nor their manners for worse things of foreign 
parentage. An inn, in the days 1 speak of, was a place 
famous for A\bitc linen, broiled ham, and fresh eggs. J can- 
not say that tlie beefsteaks Avere ahvays tender, (*r the veal 
cutlets always done to a turn, or the beds ahvay^ the softest 
in the AA^orld, but then think of the AAhite diimty curtains, 
and the casements that rattled just cuougli to let you kiioAv 
that it AA'as blowing hard AA’ithout, and the ro^y. a]>j)le-laced 
chambermaid, and the host liimscir, round a.s Ihm own butts 
— ay, and as full of beer. An irinkce])cr of those days 
would have been ashamed to sIioav himself under uiucteen 
stone. He Avas a part of his own sign, the recouimendation 
of his OAvn ale. His very paunch seemed to wsay, Look 
what it has done for mo.” It entered into his fat, it fl(»wed 
through his veins, it pulled out his cheeks, it ran out at his 
eyes, and malt and hops Avas heard in every accent of his 
tongue. Von bad no lean, A^i/eu-laced, black- silk- stock- 
inged innkeepers in those days, and the very aspiring 
waiters imitated their landlord, and hourly grew fat under 
the e>e, that they might be in a fit condition to marry the 
AvidoAv and take up the business aaIicii the ‘'poor dear gen- 
tleman ” Avas swalloAA^cd up in beer. 

Such an inn Avas the White Hart at Tarningham, and 
such a host was the landlord ; but he was a wise man, and^ 
loved not to look upon bis successors, for Avhich cause, as" 
well as on account of the trade not being very brisk in that 
quarter, he maintained no regular waiter ; he bad a tapster* 
it is true, lAit the cloth in the neat little parlour on the left 
hand was laid by a white-capped, black-eye/l, blooming 
inaid-s</Vant, and the landlord hiitisAwI' prepared to carry 
in the fi%st dish, and then leave his expected guest to the 
teneance of the same fair damsel. 

The^oom w^as already occupied by one gentleman, the 
same who, in talyng his evening walk, had joined with our 
friend the^borseman in the rescue of the two ladies, and to 
say truth, it was OAj ing to his courtesy that the cloth was 
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there at all, for he had prigr possession, and on com-# 
^unicating to the landlord the fact that a gnest would soon 
arrive who pn^posed to sup upon roast chicken, the worthy 
ho'st had cxclaflned in a voice of consternation, “ (rood 
gracious me, what shall I do V I must turn those fellows 
out of the tap -room and serve it there, for there is old 
Mrs. Grover, the la^vyer’s widow, in the other 2)arlour, and 
ne’er a sitting-room else in the house !” 

“ You* can make use of this, landlord,” replied the 
stranger; “ tliis gentleman seems a very good-humoured 
person, and I do not think will be inclined to find fault, 
although he may not have a whole sitting room to himself.” 

“ IVl hot a quart,” cried the landlord, as if a sudden 
thought struck him, “I’d bet a quart that it’s the gentle- 
man wliose portmanteaus and gun-cases and a whole bundle 
of fi'^liTng-rods came clowm this morning. I’ll run and see 
what's the name.” 

AVliatevcr he felt, the gentleman already in possession 
expressed no curiosity; hut in two minutes the host rolled 
hack again — for to run, as he threatened, was impossible — 
and informed his guest that the things were addressed to 

Edward Hayward, Esq., to he left at the White Hart, 
Tarningham.” 

“ Very well.” said the guest ; and without more ado, he 
took lip a 1)0(;k which had been lying on tlie mantcl-piecc 
since the morning, and placing his feet upon another chair, 
began to read. The landlord bustled about the room, and 
put tlic things in order. One of his fat sides knocked his 
guest’s chair, and he begged pardon, hut the gentleman 
read on. He then took up the hat, which had been knocked 
off in the struggle near the chaise, wiped off the red sand 
which it had gathered, and exclaimed, “ Lord bless me, 
sir I your hat’s all beaten about;” but liis companion merely 
gave a nod, and read ''u. 

At length, when the table w^as laid, and mustard, pepper, 
salt, vinegar, and bread had been brought in severally, 
when the maid had rc-arrnnged what the landlord had ar- 
ranged before, smoothed what he had smoothed, and 
bniched wdiat he had brushed, a horse's feet, trottSg past 
the window, were heardj and the minute after a voice ex- 
claimed at the door of^hfe inn, “ Here, ostler, takeVny 
horse ; loose the girths, but don’t tak« off the saddle ^ 
sponge his mouth, and walk him up and down for five® 
minutes. Has his clothing come?” • 

“Oh, dear, yes, sir — come this morningj” answered the 
landlord. “ This way, sir, if you 'pleSMft did 
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mot let me know before, foi; positively there is not a whole 
sittinpj-room in the house.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will do with half of one,” answered the 
stranger. “ Why, my friend, if you gro\# any more you 
must have the doors widened. You are the man for de- 
fending a pass ; for, upon my life, in default of harder ma- 
terials, you would block up Thermopyl;r. Ale, ale, ale, 
it’s all ale, hiiidloj d, and if you don’t mind, it will set 5^011 
ailing. Have my fishing-rods come down ? — alf safe I 
hopeV” and by the time he had run through these ques- 
tions and observations, he was in the doorway of the little 
parlour on the left hand. He stared for a minute at the 
previous tenant of the room, -who rose to receive him witli 
a smile, and vhosc iacc he did not seem to have ob- 
served very accurately in the semi-darkness ot‘ the road. 
Ihit tlic height and general appearance of the strangrt* soon 
showed him that they had met before, and Aviili an easy, 
dashing air, he went up and shook liim hy the hand. 

“ A htrange means of making acquaintance, iny dear sir,” 
lie said, “hut I’m \cry ha^py to see you again, and safe 
and > 1 x 11 , too, lor I thought at one time you were like to 
get knocked on the head ; and I scarcely daied to interfere, 
lest I should do it for you myself in trying to liit the other 
fellow. 1 liope you did not get any wounds or bruises in 
the allVa}^?” 

“ Oh, no !” replied the stranger ; “ T was nearly stran- 
gled, that is certain, and shall not easily forget the grasp 
of that man’s lingers on hiy throat ; but in regard to this 
W'ay ol‘ making aii acquaintance, no two men, 1 should think, 
could desire a better than to he both engaged, even acci- 
dentally, in rescuing two ladies from wrong.” ^ 

“ Quite chivalioiis !” exclaimed the horseman, laughing ; 
“ but tno Don Q.uixotcs W'ould never do in tlic woild ; so 
I’ll acknowledge, at once, that I’ve not the least spark of 
chivalry in my nature. If 1 see a strong thing hurting a 
weak thing, 1 knock the strong thing down, of course. I 
can't bear to see a big dog worry a little one, and don’t 
Stuch like to see a terrier catch a rat. 15ut it's all irnpuise, 
my deiiV sir — all impulse. Thank Heaven, I am totally 
destitute ol any sort of enthusiasm ! I like everything in 
the world well enough, but d<f ni., Avish to like anything 
too fi’iuch, except, indeed, a particularly good bottle of claret 
' — there, there, 1 am afraid I am weak. As to helping two 
ladies, it is always a very pleasant thing, especially if one 
of them be a particularly pretty girl, as is the case in this 
instance, I can tell you; but we really should do some- 
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filing to have these fellows caught ; for they might have 
had the decency to wait till k was quite dark, and nof 
,|)Cgiii their lawless avocations before the sun has been 
down half an liour.” 

I went immediately to a magistrate,” answered the 
stranger ; “ but, as in very many country ])laccs, I did not 
find the ornainont of the bench very highly enlightened. 
Because I was not the party actually attacked, lie demurred 
to taking any stops wliatever, and thougli 1 shook liis reso- 
lution on that ]K)int, and he seemed inclined to accede to 
my demand, yet as soon as he found that I could not even 
give liirn the names of the two ladies, he went all the way 
l)ack again, and would not even take my deposition. Ber- 
haps, after supper, we had better go to him together, lor I 
dare say you cau supply my deficiency liy tliis time, and 
tell lihu the name of your pretty lady and lier mother.” 

’pori my life, I can’t,” rtjoined his companion; 

‘‘ I quite forgot to ask — a very bcautifiil girl, though, and 
1 wonder I cliclii't inquire, lor 1 always like to ticket ])rctty 
fiices. What is the name of your Hildas ? we 11 soon bring 
liini to reason, 1 doubt not. A country magistrate not take 
a deposition against a higlnvayman ! By Heaven, lie will 
make tlic people think he goes shares in the hoot^H” 

higlnvn 3 'man I” cvclaimod the landlord, who had 
been going in and out, listening to all that was said, 
^\hethcr lie had a brcad-liasket, or boiled ])otatoes, or a 
Jug of frc'-li-drawu beer in his baud. Why, lord, Mr. 
Boauchamj), you never told me I” 

‘'\o, m\ good friend,” answered the other, “T did 
not, becaiL^e to spread such a tale througii an inn, is 
the very be‘-<t wa\ I know of insuring the highwayman’s 
e’^cajic ’ 

>\'ell, I dai’O sa^^ mv good round friend.” exclaimed 
the horseman, uhoin we shall licrenfter call H.n'ward, or, 

?,s almost all who knew him had it, Xcd H:nuai(l, “I 
dare say 3011 can help us to the names of theM* two ladies. 
AVho was it one of your post-boys ilro\e to-niglit, out 
ll«rc to tlie wi'^-tward, to a house in a ]iark V ” 

“ ^Vhat, to Sir rlolin Sliugsl) 3 ”s V” exclanned host; 
but b^'fore he could proceed to an^wTr the more immediate 
question, Xed 7 In 3 wvar^ gave himself a knock on IheAbrc- 
hcad, exclaiming, — ^ 

“ Sir John Slmgsl) 3 '’s ! Win', that's tlic ver 3 ' houfc IVi ^ 
going to, and 1 never thought to ask tlie name — what ft 
fool I am ! AVdl might they call me, wdum I w'as in^thc 
40th, Thouglitless Xed llay'ward. But coi»e, dnine host 
of the Garter’ ” 
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“ Of the White Hart, your honour,’* replied the land- 
I8rd, with as low a bow as his* stomach would permit. 

“ of the White Hart be it then,” said Ned Hay- 
ward •, “ let us hear, who are these beautiiul ladies whom 
your post-boy drove so slowly, and stopped with so soon, 
at the biddiii|T of three gentlemen of the road, with pistolS^ 
in their hands ?” ^ 

“ Lord-a-mcrcy 1” cried the host, “and was it Mrs. 
Clifford and her daughter that they stopped? Welly I 
shouldn’t wonder — but mum’s the word — it’s no affair of 
mine, and the least said is soonest mended.” 

The host’s countenance had assumed a mysterious look. 
His '\\liole aspect had an air of secrecy. He laid his finger 
upon the side of his nose, as men do for a practical exem- 
plification of the process which is taking place in their 
mind when they are putting “ that and that” together. 
He half clo«cd one eye also, as if to give an indication to 
the beholders that, whatever might he the mental light in 
his own brain, it should not escape for the illumination of 
those without. There is a perversity in human nature 
which makes all men — saving the exceptions that prove 
the general rule — anxious to discover anything that is 
hidden, and consequently both Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
Beauchamp attacked the worthy landloul, totis \inbus, 
and attempted to wrench from him bis secret. He hold it 
fast, however, with both hands, exclaiming, — 

“ No, no, gentlemen, I’ll not say a word — it’s no busi- 
ness of mine — I’ve nothing to do with it — it’s all guess 
work, and a man who be^s and horses all the neighbour- 
hood, must keep a good tongue in his head. But one thing- 
I will say, just to give you two gentlemen a hint, that 
perhaps you bad better not meddle in this matter, or you 
may make a mess of it. Sally, is not that chicken ready?” 
And he called from the door of the room to the bar. 

“ I certainly shall meddle with it, my good friend,” said 
Ned Hayward, in a determined tone, “and that very soon. 
I’m not the least afraid of making a mess, as you call it, 
certain that none of it will fall upon myself. So, as soon»as 
we havetgot supper, which seems a very long time coming, 
we will set off, Mr. Beauchamp, if you please, for this* good 

ma^^trate’s, and try ’* , ^ , 

IBj^was interrupted in the midst of his speech, though it 
I ^Ud by this time nearly come to a conclusion, by a voice 
in the passage, exclaiming, “ Groomber ! Mr. Groomber 
and the host instantly vociferated, “ Coming, sir I coming!” 
and rushed oMv of the room. 

The voice was^ heard to demand, as soon as the landlord 
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appeared blocking up the way, “ Have you a person by the 
name of Beauchamp here ?” 

“ Yesi, your ^orship,” replied the host ; and after a few 
more words, in a lower tone, the door of the room was 
thrown open, and Mr. Wittingham was announced, just as 
Mr. Beaiicbanjp was observing to bis new-found friend, 
Ned Hayward, that the voice was very like that of the 
worthy magistrate to whom he had applied. 

Mr. tVittiiigliarn was a tall and very respcctablc-looking 
gentleman, somewhat past the middle age, and verging 
towards that decline of life wdiicli is marked by protuber- 
ance of the stomach, and thinness of the legs. But, never- 
theless, Mr. Wittingham carried it off very well, for his 
height diminished the appearance of that which is usually 
called a corporation, and his legs ivere skilfully concealed 
in hi.4 top-boots. lie was exceedingly neat in his apparel, 
tolerably losy in tlie gills, and having a certain dogmatical 
peremptory expression, especially about the thick eyebrows 
and hook nose, which he found* wonderfully efficacious in 
the decision of cases at petty sessions. 

The moment he entercil the room, he fixed his eyes 
somewhat sternly upon Mr. Beauchamp (w^hom we have 
forgotten to dewscrihe as a very gentlemanlike — even dis- 
tinguihhed — looking person of about thirty years of age), 
and addressing him in a rough and rather uncivil tone, 
said, Your name, I think you told me, is Beauchamp, 
sir, and you carac to lay an information before me against 
certain persons for stopping a chaise upon the king’s high- 
way.” 

“ I am, as you say, sir, ''called Beauchamp,” replied the 
other gentleman, “ and 1 waited upon you, as the nearest 
magistrate, to give information ot a crime which had been 
committed in your neighbourhood, which you refused to 
receive. Do me the honour of taking a seat.” 

“ And pray, sir. if I may be so bold as to ask, who and 
what are you?” inquired the magistrate, suiiering himself 
to drop heavily into a chair. 

“ I should conceive that had very little to do with the 
matter,” interposed Ned Hayward, before Mr. BAuichamp 
could answer.. “ The simple question is, whether an 
attempt at highway i^btfery, or perhaps a worse oftsnee, 
has or has not been made this night upon Mrs. aijA Miss 
.Clifford, as they were going over to my friend Sir Jomi 
Slingsby’s ; and allow me to say that any magistrate,^ho 
refuses to take a deposition on such a subject, and to em- 
ploy the best means at his command to apprehend tac 
offenders, grossly neglects his duty.” • 
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' The' host broiif^ht in the roast fowl, and stared at the 
dashing tone of Ned Hayward’s speech towards one of the 
magnates of the neighbourhood. Some wo^ds in the com- 
mencement of that speech had caused Mr. Wittingliam’s 
countenance to fall, but the attack upon himself in the 
conclusion, roused him to indignant resistance, so that his 
reply was an angry demand of “ Who the devil are you, 
sir ? ” 

“ I am the devil of nobody, Mr. Wittington,” answered 
Ned Hayward. “ T am my own devil, if anybody’s, and 
my name is Edward Hayward, commonly called Captain 
Hayward, late of the 40th regiment, and now unattached. 
But as my supper is ready, I will beg leave to eat my 
chicken hot. Beauchamp, won’t j^ou join? Mr. Witting- 
ton, shall I give you a wing? Odd name, Wittington. 
Descendant of the renowned Lord Mayor of London, I 
presume?” 

“No, sir — ^no,” answered the magistrate, while Beau- 
champ could scarcely refrain from laughing. “Wliat I 
want to know is, what you have to do with this affair?” 

“ Everything in the world,” answered Ned Hayward, 
carving the chicken, “ as I and my friend Beauchamp 
here had equal shares in saving the ladies from the 
clutches of these vagabonds. He came back here to give 
information, while 1 rode on with the ladies to protect 
them. Bring me a bottle of your best sherry, landlord. 
Now, ril tell you what, IHr. AVittington — Haven’t 3^011 got 
any ham that yow could broil ? — 1 hale chicken without 
ham, it's as insipid as a country magistrate. I'll tell you 
what, Mr. AVittington, this matter shall be investigated 
to the bottom, whether 3^011 like it or not ; and 1 Lave 
taken care to leave such marks upon two of the vagabonds, 
that the 3 ^’ll be casil 3 ^ known for the next month to come. 
One of them is very like 3 ^ 11 , by the wa 3 ^, but younger. 
I hit him just over the eyc^ and down about the nose, so 
that ril answer Ibr it I have lettered him in black and blue 
as well as any sheep in 3 '^oiir fields ; and we’ll catch hini 
before we’ve done, though we must insist upon having tne 
assistant^ of the justices.” 

“I think, sir, you intend to insult me,” said: the 
magistrate, rising with a very aligi^ air, and a blank and 
epibjhrasscd countenance. 

o “Not a whit, my dear sir,” answered Ned lla 3 "ward., 
sit down and take a glass of wine.” 

“ I won’t, s^,” exclaimed Mr. AVittingliam, “ and I shall 
leave -the room. If you have anything to say to me, it 
muBt egroe before me in a formal manner, and at a proper 
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hour. To morrow I shall be at the justice room till elevqi, 
and I hope you will then be prepared to treat the bench 
with respect.” 

“Tlfe most'profound, sir,” said Ned Hayward,* rising 
-and bowing till his face almost touched the tabic before 
him, and then, as Mr. Wittingham walked away with an 
indignant toss of ^he head, and closed the door behind 
him, our gay friend turned to his companion, saying, 
“ ThcTe’s something under this, Beauchamp. We must 
find out what it is.” 


CHAPTER III. 

I WILL have nothing to do with antecedents. The reader 
mu^ find them out if he can, as the story must explain 
what piecodcs the story. 

Nevertheless, it is always well worth while, in order to 
avoid any long journeys baefe, to keep every part of the 
story going at once, and manfully to resist both our own 
incliiicition and the reader’s to follow any particular 
character, or class of characters, or series of events. 
Rather let us, going from scene to scene, and person to 
person, as often as it may be necessary, bring them up 
from the rear. It is likewise well w^orth while to pursue 
the^ career of such new character as may be introduced, 
till those who are newly made acquainted with him have 
discovered a sufficient portion* of his peculiarities. 

I shall therefore beg leave to follow Mr. AVittiiigham 
on his way homeward ; hut first I will ask the reader to 
remark him as he pauses for a moment at the inn-door, 
with worthy Mr. Groomber a step behind. See how ^ the 
excellent magistrate rubs the little vacant spot between the 
ear and the wig with the fore-finger of the right hand, as 
if he WTre a man amazingly puzzled, and then turns his 
head over liis shoulder to inquire of the landlord if he 
knows who the two guests arc, without obtaining any 
Turthcr information than that one of them had been for 
some weeks in the house — ^which Mr. Wittinfham well 
knew before, J:ie having the organ of Observation strongly 
developed — and tha^r^the other had just arrived (^a fact 
which was also within the w^ortby magistrate’s previous 
cognizance. \ 

“Very like me,” he said — “very like me? Ha^ Ae 
fellow 1 Very like me ! Why, what the devil I Ver> 
me I I shall have roystering Sir John il^on my back — 
’pon my life, I do not know what to do^ Perhaps it would 
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be better to be civil to these two young fellows, and ask 
them to dinner; though Ido not hatflike that Beauchamp — 
I always thought there was something susjjicioim about 
iiim, with his grave look, and his long solitary^M^alks, 
nobody knowing Iiim, afAd he knowing nobody. Yet this 
Captain Hayward a great friend of his, and he 

is a friend of Sir iJohn’s — so he mu^t be somebody — I 
wonder who the devil he is ? Beauchamp ? — Beaucjiamp ? 
I shouldn’t wonder if he were some man rusticated from 
Oxford. I’ll write and ask Henry. He can most likely tell.” 

The distance Avliich Mr. AVittingham had to go was by 
no means great, for the little town contained only three 
streets — one long one, and two others leading out of it. 
Ill one of the latter, or rather at the end of ane of the 
latter — lor it verged upon the open country beyond the 
town — was a large bouse, his own particular dwelling, 
built upon the rise of the hill, with large gardens and 
pleasure-grounds surrounding it, a new, well-constructed, 
neatly-pointed brick w^all, two green gates, and sundry 
conservatories. It had altogether an air of freshness and 
comfort about it, which was certainly pleasant to look 
xipon, but it bad nothing venerable. It spoke of fortunes 
lately made, and riches fully enjoyed, because they liad not 
always been possessed. It was too neat to be picturesque — 
too smart to be in good taste. It was a bit of Clapham or 
Tooting transported a hundred or two of miles into the 
country — very suburban indeed! 

And yet it is possible that Mr. Wittingham had never 
seen Clapham in his life, or Tooting cither ; for he had 
been bom in the town where he now lived ; had accumulated 
wealth as a merchant on a small scale, in a sea-port town 
about fifty miles distant ; bad improved considerably, by 
perseverance, a very limited stock of abilities ; and, having 
done all tliis in a short time, had returned, at the age 
of fifty, to enact the country gentleman in his native jdacc. 
With the ordinary ambition of low minds, however, he 
wished much that his origin and the means of his rise 
should be forgotten by tiiose who knew them, concealed 
from thoS*- who did not ; and therefore he dressed like a 
coumtryj gentleman, spoke like a ^ country gentlenian, 
himtad with the fox-hounds, and added “J. T.” to hia 

Hsijulsire.” 

jVevertheless, do what he would, there was something 
of his former calling which still remained about him. It 
is a dirty world this we live in, and everything has its 
etaiiii. A door 'is never painted five minutes, but some 
i&delihk iftnger-mprk is printed on it ; a talde is never 



palished half an hour, but some drop of water falls a^ 
spots it. Give either precisely the same colour again, 
if ycuMan ! !^ach trade, each profession, from the shop- 
keeplFto the prime minister, marks its man more or less 
* for life, and I am not quite sure that the stamp of one 
is much fouler than that of another. There is great 
Milgarity in all piklc, and most of all in ofHcial pride, and 
the di^erence between that vulgarity and the ^ uigarity of in- 
ferior education is not in fa^ our of the former ; for it affects 
the mind, \\hilc the other principally affects the manner. 

Something of the merchant — the small merchant — still 
hung about Mr. Wittiiigham. It was not alone that he 
kept all his boolvS by double entry, and even in his 
iiiagi^teiial ca])acity, when dealing "with rogues and vaga- 
bonds, had a sort of debtor and creditor account with them, 
very curious in its items ; neither was it altogether that he 
had a va'^t idea of the importance of wealth, and looked 
upon a good hankcr’b book, with heavy balance in favour, 
as the chief of the cardinal virtues ; but there were 'various 
peculiarities of manner and small traits of character, 
which displayed the habit of mind to inquuing eyes very 
remarkably. IIis figures of speech, whcne\cr be forgot 
himself lor a moment, were all of the counting-house : 
when on the bench he did not know what to do with 
his legs for want of a high stool ; but the trait with which 
%vc have most to do was a certain propensity to inquire 
into the solidity and monetary respectability of all men, 
whether they came into relationship with himself or not. 
lie looked upon them all as “Firms,” with whom at some 
tunc he might have to transact business ; and I much 
doubt wdiethcr lie did not mentally put “ and Co.” to the 
name of every one of his acquaintances. Xow Beauchanip 
and Co. puzzled him ; he doubted that the house was 
firm ; he could make nothing out of their affairs ; he had 
not, since Mr Beauchamp hist appeared m the place, been 
able even to get a glimpse of their ■jranflactious *, and 
^tliougli it w^as but a short distance, as I have said, from 
the inn to his own dwelling, before he had reached the 
latter, he had asked himself at least twenty tiiSes, “ Who 
and what Mf. Beauchamp could be ?” 

“ I should like tcflook at his ledger,” said Mr. Ifptting- 
ham to himself at length, as he opened his gate aftd 
ill ; but there was a book open for Mr. Wittingham iD»hifl 
own house, which was not hkely to show a very favqjpaiUe 
account. 

Although the door of Mr. WittingbaiS’s house, whidl 
was a glass door, stood confidingly unlocked as long as s&e 
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fun was above the horizon, yet Mr. Wittingham had 
always a pass key in his pocket, and when the first marble 
step leading from the gravel walk up to t^^e entr||||e was 
found, the worthy magistrate’s hand was always a^ied to 
an aperture in his upper garment just upon the haunch, 
from which the key was sure to issue forth, whether the 
door was open or not. • 

The door, however, was now shut, and the p^ss key 
proved serviceable ; but no sooner did Mr. Wittingham 
stand in the passage of his own mansion than he stopped 
short in brcatliless and pow^erless astonishment ; for there 
before him stood two figures in close confabulation, which 
he certainly did not expect to see in that place, at that 
time, in such near proximit}^ 

The one was that of a woman, perhaps fifty-five years of 
age, but who looked still older from the fact of being 
dressed in the mode of thirty years before. Her garments 
might be those of an upper servant, and indeed they were 
so ; for the personage was neither more nor less than the 
housekeeper, but to all appearance she was a resu«citated 
housekeeper of a former age ; for the gown, padded in a 
long roll just under the blade-bones, the straight cut 
bodice, the tall but flat -crowned and wide-spreading cap, 
were not of the day in which slic lived, and her face, too, 
was as dry as tlie outer shell of a cocoa-nut. The other 
figure had the back turned to the door, and was evidently 
speaking earnestly to Mrs. Billiter ; but it Avas that of a man, 
tall, and, although slightly made, yet sinewy and strong. 

Mr. AVittingham’s breath came thick and short; but the 
noise of his suddenly opening the door, and his step in the 
hall, made the housekeeper utter a low cry of surprise, and 
caused her male conip.inion to turn quickly round. Then 
Mr. Wittinghanfs A\orst apprehensions were realised, for 
the face he saw before him was that of his own son, though 
somewhat disfigured by an eye swollen and discoloured, 
and a deep long cut just over it on the brow. 

The young man seemed surprised and confounded by the 
xincxpectcd apparition of his father, but it was too late to 
shirk the Encounter, though he well kncAv it would not be 
a pleasant one. lie Avas accustomed, too, 'to scenes of 
altercq/ion with his parent ; for Mr. \Vittingham had not 
proceeded Avisely with his son, who w as a mere boy when 
iejaimself retired from business. lie had not only alter- - 
Jiatelv indulged him and tliAA^artcd him, encouraged him to 
fi|gna money largely, and to dazzle the eyes of the neigh- 
gAjtos by expens'e, at the same time limiting his means and 
a rigid acc/aunt of his payments ; hut as the young 
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man had grown up, he had continued sometimes to treat 
him as a boy, sometimes as a man ; and while he more than 
conned at ]^is emulating the great in those pleasures 
whic^approach vices, he denied him the sums by which 
such a course could alone be carried out. 

Thus a disposition naturally vehement and passionate 
had been rendered irritable and reckless, and a character 
self-A^lled and perverse bad become obstinate and dis- 
obedient. Dispute after dispute arose between father and 
son after the spoilt boy became the daring and violent youth, 
till at length Mr. Wittingham, for the threefold purpose of 
putting him under some sort of discipline, of removing him 
from bad associates, and giving him the tone of a gentle- 
man, had sent him to Oxford. One year had passed over 
well enongli ; hut at the commencement of the second 
year, Mr. Wittingham found that his notions of proper 
economy were very different from his son’s, and that 
Oxford was not likely to reconcile the difference. He 
heard of him horsc-racing, driving stage-coaches, betting 
on pugilists, gambling, drinking, getting deeper and deeper 
in debt ; and his letters of remonstrance were either not 
answered at all, or answered with contcmjit. 

A time liad come, however, when the absolute necessity 
of recruiting his finances from his father’s purse had re- 
duced the youth to promises of amendment and a feigned 
repentance ; and just at the time our talc opens, the wor- 
thy magistrate was rocking himself in the cradle of delu- 
sive exf^ectations, and laying out many a plan for the future 
life of his reformed son, when suddenly, as we have seen, 
he found him standing talking to the housekeeper in his 
own hall witli the marks of a recent sculflc very visible on 
his face. 

The consternation of Mr. Wittingham was terrible ; for 
though by no mean** a man of ready combinations in any 
other matter than pounds, shillings, and pence, his fancy 
was not so slow a beast as to fail in joining together the 
description which Ned Hayward had given of the marks 
lie had set upon one of the worthy gentlemen who had 
been found attacking Mrs, Clifford’s carriage* and the 
cuts and bruises upon the fair face of his gentle offspring. 
He had also various private reasons of his own for ijjppos- 
ing that such an enterprise as that which had bee#in^r- 
. rupted in Tarningham-lane, as the place was called, might* 
very well come within the sphere of his son’s energies and 
for a moment lie gave himself up to a sort of apatnetic 
despair, seeing all his fond hopes of rustic rule and pro* 
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T^ncial importance dashed to the ground by the conduct of 
his own child. 

It was reserved for tliat child to roiKse^ him frpm his 
.latiipor, however ; for, though undoubtedly the apparition 
of his father was anything but pleasant to Henry Witting- 
ham, at that particular moment, when he was arranging 
with the housekeeper (who had aided to spoil him with all 
her energies) that he was to have secret board and lodging 
in the house for a couple of days, without his parent’s 
knowledge, yet his was a bold spirit, not easily cowed, and 
much accustomed to outface circumstances, however dis- 
agreeable they might be. Marching straight up to his 
father, then, Avithout a blush, as soon as he had recovered 
from the first surprise, he said, “ So, you see 1 have come 
back, sir, for a day or two, to worship my household gods, 
as we say at Oxford, and to get a little more money, for 
you did not send me enough. However, it may be as 
well, for various reasons, not to let people know that I am 
here. Our old dons do not like us to be absent without 
leave, and may think that 1 ought to have notified to them 
my intention of giving you an agreeable surprise.” 

Such overpoAvering impudence was too much for Mr. 
Wittingham’s patience, the stock of which was someAvhat 
restricted ; and he first swore a loud and very unmagiste- 
rial oath ; then, however, recollecting himself, Avithout 
abating one particle of his wrath, he said, in a stern tone 
and Avith a frowning brow, “Be so good as to walk into 
that room for five minutesj* sir.” 

“Lord, sir —don’t be angry!” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, Avho did not at all like the look of her master’s 
face — “ it is only a frolic, sir.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Billitcr ! You arc a fool,” thun- 
dered Mr, Wittiiigham. “Walk in there, sir, and you 
shall soon hear ray mind as to your frolics.” 

“ Oh, certainly, I Avill walk in,” replied his son, not 
appearing in the least alarmed, tliough there was some- 
thing in the expression of his father’s countenance that did 
frighten him a little, because he had never seen that 
something before — something difficult to describe — a strug- 
gle as it were with himself, which showed 4he angef he 
felt more profound than he thought it right to dis- 
play a?xl at once. “ I certainly will walk in, and take a 
•oup of tea if you will give me one,” and, as he spoke, he 
passed the door into the library. 

“ l^ou.will neither eat nor drink in this house more, till 
your, conduct is wholly changed, sir,” said Mr. Witting- 
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liam, shutting the door behind him; “the books are 
closed, sir — there is a large balance against you, and that 
must be liquidated before they can be opened again. What 
brought you liere ?” 

^ ‘‘ W hat 1 have said,” answered the young man, begin- 

ning to feel that his situation was not a very good one, but 
still keeping up hi? aftected composure ; “ the yearnings of 
filial {^flection, and a lack of pocket-money.” 

“ So, you can lie, too, to your father,” said Wittingham, 
bitterly. “You will find that I can tell the truth, how- 
ever, and to begin, I will inform you of what brought you 
hither — but no, it would take too much time to do that ; 
for the sooner 3^011 are 'gone the better for yourself and all 
concerned — }ou niust go, sir, 1 tell you — you must go 
directly.” 

A* hcbitatioii liad come upon Mr. Wittingham while he 
spoke ; his voice shook, his lip quivered, his tall frame 
w’as tcriibly agitated; and his son attributed all these ex- 
ternal signs of emotion to a very diilcrent cause from the 
real one. lie thought he saw in them the symptoms of a 
relenting parent, or at least of an irresolute one, and he 
prepared to act accordingly ; while his father thought of 
nothing hut the danger of having him found in his house, 
lifter the commission of such an outrage as that which he 
had ])erpetrated that night ; but the very thought made 
him trcnihle in every limb — not so much fur his son, in- 
deed, as for himself. 

“ 1 beg paidon, mj’^ dear wr,” replied the 3"oung man, 
rccoveiing all his own impudence at the sight of his father’s 
agitation, “ but it would not be quite comcnient lor me to 
go to-night. It is late ; 1 am tired ; my purse is veiy 
empty.” 

“ I’ray how did 3^011 get that cut upon 3mur head ?” de- 
manded the magistrate, ab^uptl3^ 

“ Oh, a little accident,” replied his son; “it is a mere 
scratch — nothing at all.” 

“ li looks very much like a blow” from the butt-end of a 
licavy horsewhip,” said his father, sternly ; “just such as a 
man who had stopped two ladies in a carriage might receive 
frofn a strong arm come to their rescue. You do not pro- 
pose to go, then V *W ell, if that be the case, I send 
for the constable and give you into his hands, for'fileje is 
an information laid against you for felony, and witnefisetf 
ready to swear to your person. Shall I ring the b^U, or 
do you go ? ” ' 

The young man’s face had turned deaSly pale, and he 
crushed the two sides of his hat ^tcig^ther between his 
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bands. He uttered but one word, however, and that was, 
‘^Money.” 

“ Not a penny,” answered Mr. Wittinghgnn, turning his 
shoulder, “ not one penny; you have had too much already 
— ^you would make me bankrupt and yourself too.’\ The 
next moment, however, he continued, “ Stay ; on one con- 
dition, 1 will give you twenty pounds. ’h 

“What is it?” asked the son, eagerly, but somewhat 
fiercely, too, for he suspected that the condition would be 
hard. 

“ It is that you instantly go back to Oxford, and swear 
by all you hold sacred — if you hold anything sacred at all 
— not to quit it for twelve months, or till Mary Clifford is 
married.” 

“You ask what 1 cannot do,” said the son, in a tone of 
deep and bitter despondency^ contrasting strangely with 
that which he bad previously used ; “ I cannot go back to 
Oxford. You must know all in time, and may as well 
know it now — 1 am expelled from Oxford ; and you had 
your share in it ; for had you sent me what I asked, I 
should not have been driven to do what I have done. I 
cannot go hack ; and as to abandoning my pursuit of Mary 
Clifford, 1 will not do that either. I love her, jind she 
shall be mine, sooner or later, let who will say No.” 

“Expelled Ifoin Oxford!” cried Mr. AVittingbam, with 
his eyes almost starting from their sockets. “ Get out of 
my sight, and out of my house ; go where you will — do 
what you will — you are no son of mine any more. Away 
with you, or I will myself give you into custody, and sign 
the warrant for your committal. Not a word more, sir — 
begone ! you may take your clothes, if you woll ; but let 
me see no more of you. I cast you off ; begone, 1 say.” 

“ I go,” atibwcrcd his son ; but one day you will repent 
of this, and wish me back, when perhaps you will not be 
able to find me.” 

“ No fear of that,” answered Mr. AVittingham ; “ if you 
do not return till I seek you, the house will be long free 
from your presence. Aw^ay with you at once, and no’ 
more Avords.” 

AVithoiit reply, Henry AVittingham quitted the room, 
and buried up to the hcd-chamber ^Avliich he inhabited 
when !:c was at home, opened several drawers, and took 
ou^Various articles of dress, and some valuable trinkets — 
a gold chain, a diamond brooch, two or three jewelled 
jdns-Snd rings. lie lingered a little, perhaps fancying 
l^t his father iliight relent, perhaps calculating what his 
OTif conduct should he Avheii he was summoned back to 
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tlie library. But when he had been about five minutes Tin 
his chamber, there was a tap at the door ; and the house- 
keeper came ii;. 

“ It is no use, Billiter,” said the younjr man ; “ I am 
^oinpj. My father has treated me shamefully.” 
t “ It is no use, indeed, Master Harry,” replied the good 
woman ; ‘‘he is as*hard as stone. I have said everything 
he wc^ild let me say : but he drove me out of the room 
like a wild beast. But don’t give it up. Master Har^ 3 ^ 
Go awa}^ for a day or two to Buxton’s inn, by Charidleigh 
— he’ll come round in time, and jmu can very well spend 
a week or so there, and ])e very comfortable.” 

“But money, Billitcr — money!” exclaimed the young 
man, whose lieart had sunk again to find that all his ex- 
pectations of his father’s resolution giving way were vain. 
“ I have but a few pounds in my pocket. What shall I do 
for inonej^ V ” 

“ Stay a bit— stay a bit,” said the good woman ; “ what 
I have got you may have, Master Harry, as welcome as 
the flowers in May. ]’ve ten pounds here in this little 
purse,” and she dived into one of the large pockets that 
hung outside of her capacious petticoat, producing a very 
dirty old knitted purse with a steel clasp, and adding, as 
she placed it in her jmung master’s hand, “ It is a pity 
now that ]\lr. Witlingham wheedled me into putting all the 
rest of my earnings into the Tarningham bank, where he 
has a share — hut that will do for the present, if you are 
careful, JMastcr Harr^^ — but don’t go to drink claret and 
such expensive nasty stuiF, there’s a good boy 1” 

“ That I won’t, Billitcr,” answered Henry Wittingham, 
pocketing the money without remorse of conscience, “ and 
I will rej)ay you when I can — some day or an(;thcr I shall 
certainly })c able, for the houses at Exmouth are settled 
upon me and, packing up all that he thought fit to take 
in a large silk baudkcrchief, he opened the door again, 
and began to descend the stairs. A chilly sensation crept 
over him ere he reached the bottom, as memory brought 
t)ack happy days, and he thought that he was going forth 
from the home of his youth, perhaps for ever; fliat he was 
an ‘exile from his father’s dwelling, from his love, an out- 
cast, a wanderer, with nothing but his own waywa?^ spirit 
for his guide — nought but his own pride for his i jpnprt. 
He was not yet snflicientl^'^ hardened to bear the shaupw’ 
of his exile lightl}^ to look upon it as a relief froir re- 
straint, a mere joyous adventure, which would h^e its 
interest during its progress, and would sociii be over. Butj 
sieyertheless, his pride was strong, aiid«as yet unchecked'; 
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ai?d when the thought of going back to his father, asking 
his forgiveness, and promising all that he required, crossed 
his mind, he cast it from him with disdain, saving, “ Never ! 
never ! He shall ask me humbly first.” And, with this 
very lowly determination, he walked out of the house. 

“I shall be able to hear of you at Buxton’s, by Chand- 
leigh,” said the housekeeper, as he stood just beyond the 
threshold. . » 

“Yes, yes, you will hear of me there,” he replied ; and 
descending the steps, he was soon wandering in darkness 
amongst parterres, every step of the way being as familiar 
to him as his father’s library. 

, CIIArTEPt IV. 

After a few words of common observation upon Mr. Wit- 
tingliam and his proceedings when that excellent gentleman 
had left the room at the little inn of Tarningham, Ned 
Hayward fell into a very unusual lit of thought. 

I do not mean in the least to say that it was unusual 
for Ned Hayward to think ; for probably he thought as 
much as other men, but there are various ways of thinking. 
There are pondering, meditating, brown -studying, day- 
dreaming, revolving, considering, contem})lating ; and 
though many of these terms may at first sight seem sy- 
nonymous, yet upon close examination it vill be found 
that there are shades of difference between the meanings. 
Besides these ways or modes* of thinking, there are various 
Other mental processes, such as investigating, examining, 
disentangling, inquiring, but with these I will not meddle, 

, lis my business is merely with the various oyierations of 
the mind which require various degrees of rapidity. Now, 
though Ned Hayward, as I have said, probabl^'^ thought as 
much as other men, his sort of thought was generally of a 
very quick and active habit. He was not fond of meditat- 
ing, his mind’s slowest pace was a canter, and when he 
found an obstacle of any kind — hedge, gate, fence, or stone 
wall — he took vip his stirrups and went over it. Now, 
however, ibr once in hia life, he paused and pondered for 
full minutes ; and then, thinking perhpps it might 
little rude if he treated his new-found friend to 
nolhiT^g but meditation, he began to talk of other things, 
meditating over the former subject of his contemplations 
all the while. 

Iti4fetst not be supposed, however, that he did not think 
of was. laying. Such a suppowtion might, indeed, 

be'&wAded upon the old aodom that men cannot do two 



things at once. But the axiom is felse : there never was a 
falser. We are always doing many things at once. There 
would be very little use of our having hands and feet, 
tongues and eyes? ears and nose, unless each of our organs 
^iqjh a little practice could go on quite quietly in its little 
wonkbhop, without disturbing the others. Indeed, it is 
very serviceable sometimes to give our more volatile mem- 
bers something light to do, when we are employing others 
uppn mcfVe serious busine«!g, just to keep them out of the 
way, as wc do with noisy children. So also is it with the 
mind and its faculties, and it is not only quite possible, 
depend upon it, dear reader, to think of two subjects at 
once, but very common also. 

Totally unacquainted with Mr. Beauchamp’s habits and 
character, or wliat topics he could converse upon, and what 
not, Ned Ha3^ward natiirallj^ chose one which seemed per- 
fectly indifferent and perfectly easy ; but it led them soon 
to deeper considerations, as a very small key will often 
open a very laigc d<Mfr. It led tq some political discussions, 
too ; but let it be remarked, this is not a political novel, 
that most wearisome and useless of all the legitimate 
offsprings of literature, and therefore if I give a few sen- 
tences of their conversation, it is not to insinuate sneak- 
ingly m^’’ own opinions, but merely to display my characters 
more fully. 

“ This seems a very pretty little town,” said Ned Hay- 
ward, choosing the first free subject at hand; “quite rural, 
and with all the tranquillity of the country about it.” 

“It is, indeed,” answered Mr. Beauchamp; “but I 
should almost have supposed that a gayer place would 
have pleased j’ou more. Were you never here before?'^ 

“ Never in my life,” replied his companiesi ; “ but you 
are quite mistaken about my tastes. London, indeed, is a 
very pleasant place for three months or so ; but one soon 
grows tired of it. It gets slow — very slow, after a while. 
On4f cannot go to the theatre every night. There is little 
use going to balls and parties, and risking falling in 
lo#s, if one has not money enough to marry. One gets 
weary of the faces and the houses in St James’s: street. 

. Morning visits are the greatest bores in the world. Epsom 
and Ascot are good enough things in their way, but ihey 
are soon over for one who does not bet and runs no ho^fis. 
^ The newspapers tire me to death — ^romances I abominate i 
7" and though a good opera comes in twice a-week to lighten 
the road a little, it gets desperately heavy on one’s snoC^- 
ders before the first of July. Antiquaries, oonnoisscurt, 
lawyers, physiciaiw, fiddlers, and porttrali-painters, with 
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merchants, and all the bees of the hive, may find London 
"a very pleasant and profitable place. I am nothing but a 
drone, and so I fly away into the country. Of all towns 
after the second month, I hate London tht most — except a 
manufacturing town, indeed, and that is always horribly.-'" 
even to change horses in.” 

‘‘And yet, perhaps,” answered Bq^uchamp, “a manu- 
facturing town offers subjects of deeper interest than any 
other spot of the earth — especially at the present nfoment.” 

“Not in themselves, surely,” said Ned Hayward ; “ the 
abstract idea of broad cloth is to me very flat, cotton-spin- 
ning not particularly exciting, iron ware is far too liard for 
me to handle, and as for the production of soda and pearl- 
ash, I have no genius that way. But 1 suppose,” he con- 
tinued, “ you mean that the manufa^uring towns are 
interesting from their bearing upon the prosperity rf)f the 
country : but in that case, it is your speculations regarding 
them that interest you, not the places themselves.” 

“ So it is with everything,” answej|M.Mr. Beauchamp ; 

“ no single image or impression givelFvs great pleasure. 
It is in their combination that our eiijoyment dwells. 
Single ideas are but straight lines, blank plains, mono- 
tonous patches of colour. Associate them with other 
shapes and hues, and you produce beauty and jdeasure. 
Thus with the manufacturing towns ; if I only went to see 
a jsteam-engine w'ork, a shuttle pla}^ or a sj)indle turn, I 
should soon be tired enough ; but when in all that I 
behold there I perceive a new development of man’s 
mind, afresh couise opened for his energies when old 
ones are exhausted, wdicii I discover the coininenccment 
of a great social change, wdiicli shall convert the ])ursuits 
of tribes and nations from agricultural to mannfacluring — ^ 
or rather, wdiich shall throw the great mass of human in- 
dustry, lor wdiich its former sphere w^as too small, into 
another and almost interminable channel, J feel that I am 
a spectator of a great social phenomenon, as awful and as 
grand as the liglViiiing that rends the pine, or the earth- 
quake that overthrows the mountain. It is magnifico'it, 
yet tei’iiible ; beantithl, but still sad.” 

sad V” demanded Ned llayw^ard. “ I have con- 
sidered the matter in the same light a little, and have 
tal^d with various grave manufacturers about it ; but 
t»liey all seem to see nothing in it but what is very fine and 
'pleasant. 1'hcy have no apprehension for the result, 
dj^bts about its doing a great deal of good to everybody i 
in the end.’i, 

^ “The end!” said Beauchamp. “Where is the end? 
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What will the end be ? They see nothing but good ; they ** 
augur nothing but good, because they are actively em- ^ 
ployed in that one particular course, and buoyed up with 
those sanguine txpectationa which active exertion always 
produces. Neither do I doubt that the end will be good ; 
0 ^ still, ere that end be reached, how much misery, how 
much strife, how much evil must be encountered ! One 
needs but to set one’s foot in a factory, ay, or in a manu- 
facturing town, to see that the evil not only uill be, but 
is, that wc are wading into a^lark stream which w’e must 
pass over, and are already knee deep. I speak not of the 
evils inseparable from the working of any great change in 
the relations of society, or in its objects. As we can never 
climb a hill without some fatigue, so wc can never reach 
a higher point in social advance without some siilFcring ; 
but that inevitable evil I look upon as light, compared with 
many other things' before us. 1 doubt not that in God’s 
good providence new resources will be ever opened before 
mankind for thp employment of human industry; but 
w’hen I see eveil a temporary* superfluity of labour, I 
tremble to think of what vast power of grinding and op- 
pressing that very circumstance places in the hands of the 
employer. Combine that power with the state of men’s 
minds at present, and all the tendencies of the age ; re- 
member that to accumulate wealth, to rival others in 
luxury and display, to acquire at any price and by any 
means, is a part not of the manufacturer’s spirit, but of 
the spirit of the age, and especially of this country, and 
then see to what purposes must and will be applied that 
vast authority or command which the existing superabund- 
ance of labour, brought about by mechanical inventions, 
and the natural increase of population, intrusts to those 
who have already the power of wealth. Were it not for 
this spirit acting through this power, should we see in our 
manufactories such squalid misery, such enfeebled frames, 
such overtasked exertions, such want of moral and reli- 
gious culture, such recklessness, such vice, such infamy, 
s«cli famine?” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Ned Hayward ; ‘ibut yet 
something is to be said for the manufacturers, too. You 
see, my good ^ir, they have to compete with all Europe. 
They are, as it were, running a race, and they mu^wiu 
^ it, even if they break their horses’ wind.” • 

u jf |Qgg » repHcd Beauchamp; 

‘‘but yet I do not blame them. I blame the spirit o^he 
times we live in. They only share it with other mm; 
many of them are humane, kind, generous, just, who do 
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as much good and as little evil as tlif^ iron hand of circum- 
sWnces will permit ; and were all % strive in the same 
manner, and to tlie same degree, thaFirou hand ’would be 
broken, and all would be wiser, happier, better — ay, even 
wealthier than they arc ; but, alas ! the example of the 
good has little influence on the rest on the same Icv^i 
with thcnipclves ; and the example of the bad, immense 
influence on every grade beneath them. The cupid’ty of 
the great mill -owner is imitated and exceeded by those 
below him. Ho robs tlie poor artizan of his labour, by 
allowing him as little out of the wealth his exertions earn 
as the supeifluity of industry compels the artizan to take, 
and justifies himself with the cold axiom, that he is not 
bound to pay more than other men ; those in authority 
below him rob the same defenceless being of a great part 
of even those poor wages by a more direct kind ol‘ plunder, 
and have their axiom too. One of the great problems of 
the day is this : w hat proportion of the profits accruing 
from the joint operation of capital and labour is to be 
assigned to each of those two elements? And4he day will 
come ere long, depend upon it, when that great problem 
must be solved — I trust, not in bloody clmracters. At 
present, there is no check to secure a fair division ; and so 
long as there is none, wealth will always take advantage 
of poverty, and the competition for mere food will induce 
necessity to submit to avarice, till the burden becomes in- 
tolerable — and then 

“What then?” asked Ked Hayward. 

“ Nay, God forbid,” answered Beauchamp, ‘^that the 
fears which will sometimes arise should ever be verified. 
A thousand unforeseen events may occur to waft away the 
dangers that seem to menace us ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that in the meantime there are many duties neglected 
by those who have the power to interfere ; for, surely, if 
any foresight be wisdom, any human providence a virtue, 
they are the foresight which perceives the future magni- 
tude of evils yet in the bud, and the providence that ap- 
plies a remedy in time.” 

“ Very true,” answered Ned Hayward ; “ things do look 
rather badly ; but I dare say all wUl get right at last. 1 
have aot thought of such things very deeply — not half so 
dee^fy as you have done, I know ; but still I have been 
s ^(frry to see, in many of our great towns, the people so 
wretched-looking; and sometimes I have thought that if' 
better care were taken of them — I mean both in mind and 
body— ou r judges at the assizes would not have so mndh 
) to do. Just as fevers spread through whole countries from 
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a great congregation of sickly people, so crimes exten^ 
through a land from great congregations of vicious people. 
For my part, if, like our good friend Abon Hassan, I could 
but be caliph foi* a short time, I’d open out all the narrow 
streets, and drain ^1 the foul lands, and cultivate all 
ig^rant minds, and try to purify all the corrupt hearts, by 
the only thing that c|in purify them. But I am not caliph ; 
and iM were, the task is above me, I fancy: but still, if it 
could bl; accomplished, even in part, I am quite sure that 
jurymen would dine earlier, lawyers have less to do, courts 
would rise at three o’clock, and the lord mayor and sheriffs 
eat their turtle more in peace. But talking of that, do 
you know I have been thinking all this while, how we 
could get some insight into this affair of the highway rob- 
bery ; for I am determined 1 will not let the matter sleep. 
Highway robberies are going quite out of fashion. I have 
not heard of one for these four months. Hounslow Heath 
is -almost as safe as Berkeley-square, and Bagshot no more 
to be feared than Windsor Castle. It is a pity to let such 
things revive -, and there is something about that old fellow 
Wittingham which strikes me as mid. Another thing, 
too, was funny enough. Why should they pull the young 
lady out of the chaise? She could just as well have 
handed her purse and her trinkets out of the window!” 

“That seemed strange to me also,” answered Beau- 
champ. “Bat how do you propose to proceed?” 

“ Why, I think the best way will be to frighten the 
post-boy,”^ replied Ned Hayward. “ He’s in Teague with 
the rogues* whoever they are, depend upon it ; and if he 
thinks his neck’s in a noose, he’ll peach.” 

“That is not improbable,” said his companion: “but 
wc had better proceed cautiously ; for if we frighten him 
into denying all knowledge of the parties, he will adhere 
to his story lor mere consistency’s sake.” 

“ Oh, I’ll manage him — I will manage him,” answered 
Ned Hayward, who had carried so many points in his life 
by his dashing straightforwardness, that he had very little 
doubt of his own powers. “ Come along, and we will see. 
Let us saunter out into the yard, in a quiet, carelevs way, 
as if y^e were sentimental, and loved moonlight. We shall 
find him somewhere rubbing down his horses, or drin^g 
a pint on the bench.” 

, The two gentlemen accordingly took their hats, 
i'ftsned forth, Ned Hayward leading the way first out into 
the street through a glass-door, and then remnd into tllr 
yard by an archway. This znanceuvre was •intended io 
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elude the vigilant eyes of Mr. Groomber, and was so far 
successful that the landlord, being one of that small class 
of men who can take a hint, did not come out after them 
to oiler his services, though he saw the w^ole proceeding, 
and while he was uncorking sherry, or portioning out tea, ^ 
or making up a bill, kept one eye — generally the rigU*' — 
turned towards a window that looked in the direction of 
the stables. Before those* stables tiie bright moom was 
laying out her silver carpeting, though, truth to tay, she 
might have found a cleaner floor to spread it on; and 
there, too, paraded up and down our friends, Ned Hay- 
ward and Mr. Beauchamp, looking for the post-boy who 
had driven Mrs. Clifford and her daughter, but, not perceiv- 
ing him in any direction, Ned Hayward began to suspect 
he had reckoned without his host. The man was not 
rubbing down his horses, he was not drinking a pint on 
the bench, he was not smoking a pipe at the inn door. 

‘•Well,” he said at length, “I will look into all the 
stables to see after my horse. It is but right I should at- 
tend to his supper now I have had my own, and perhaps 
we may find what we are looking for on the road. Let 
us .wait awhile, however, till that one-eyed ostler is passed, 
or he will tell us where the horse is, and spoil our ma- 
ncEuvrc.” And, walking on, he pointed out to Beauchamp 
a peculiar spot upon the moon’s surface, and commented 
upon it, with face upturned, till the inconvenient ostler 
had gone by. 

At that moment, however, another figure appeared in 
the yard, which at once brought light into Ned Hayward’s 
mind. It was not a pretty figure, nor had it a pretty face 
belonging to it. The back was bowed and contorted in 
such a manner as to puzzle the tailor exceedingly to fit it 
with a fustian jacket when it required a new one, which 
luckily was not often ; the legs were thin, and more like a 
bird’s than a human being’s, and though the skull was 
large and not badly shaped, the features that appeared 
below the tall forehead seemed all to be squeezed to- 
gether, so as to acquire a rat-like expression, not unerm- 
mon i)c, the deformed. The head, which was bare, was 
thatched with thin yellow hair, but the eyes were black 
andc clear, and the teeth large and white.' The garments 
'w]£ch this poor creature wore were those of an inferior 
Servant of an inn : and his peculiar function seemed to be 
^denoted by a tankard of beer, which he carried in his ha&d 
:^m the door of the tap towards the stables, 

“ He is c:*rrying our friend his drink,” said Ned Hay-^ 
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ward, in a whisper to Beauchamp, “ let us watcb wherff 
the little pot-boy goes in, and I’ll take seven to one we 
find the man w^ want.” 

The pot-boy gave a shrewd glance at the two gentlemen 

he passed them, but hurried on towards one of the doors 
faMown the yard, which, when it was opened, displayed a 
lignWithin ; and as^soon as he had deposited his tankard 
and returned, those who had watched him followed his 
course, and threw back the same door without ceremony. 
There before them, seated astride on a bench, was the 
pdst-boy of whom they were in search. They had both 
marked him well by the evening light, and there could be 
no doubt of his identity, though by this time he had got 
his hat and jacket off, and was sitting with a mane-comb on 
one hand and a currycomb on the other, and the tankard 
of beer between them. lie was a dull, unpleasant, black- 
bearded sort of fellow of fifty-five or six, with a peculiarly 
cunning gray eye, and a peculiarly resolute slow mouth ; 
and as soon as Ked Hayward beheld the expression by 
the light of a tallow- candle in a high state of perspiration, 
he muttered, “We shall not make much of this spe- 
cimen.” 

Nevertheless, he went on in his usual careless tone ad- 
dressing the lord of the posting-saddle, and saying, “ Good 
night, my man ; I want you to tell me where I can find a 
gentleman 1 wish to see hereabouts.” 

The post-boy had risen, and pulled the lock of short 
black and white hair upon his forehead, but without look- 
ing a bit more communicative than at first, and he merely 
answ^ered, “If I knows where he lives, sir. What’s his 
name?” 

“Why, that’s another matter,” replied Ned Hayward; 
“ perhaps he may not much like his name mentioned ; but 
I can tell you what people call him sometimes. He goes 
by the name of Wolf occasionally.” 

The slightest possible twinkle of intelligence came into 
the man’s eyes for a moment, and then went out again, 
jiilt as, when clouds are driving over the sky at night, we 
sometimes see something sparkle for an instant, ihd then 
disappear from, the heavens, so faint while it is present, 
and so soon gone, that we cannot tell whether it be %Btar 
or not* • • 

. “ Can’t say I ever heard of such a gemman here, sir,’* 
.replied the post-boy. “ There is Billy Lamb, sir, the wt- 
hoy, hut that’s the nearest name to Wolf we have in tnfeso 
parts.” * 

“ Why, my good friend, you saw him ibis very night,” 
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said Mr. Beaucliamp, when the chaise was stopfped ihat yon 
were driving. He was one of the principals In that aifair.’’ 

“Likely, sir,” answered the other, “but they were 
all strangers to me — never set eyes on one on ’em afore. 
But if you knows ’em, you’ll soon catch ’em ; and that w'll 
be a good job, for it is very unpleasant to be kept a w^' mg 
so. It’s as bad as a ’pike.” ^ 

“I’ve a notion,” said Ned Hayward, “ that you^pan find 
out my man for me if you like ; and if 3>^ou do, you may 
earn a crown ; but if you do not, you may get into trouble, 
for concealing felons renders you what is called an acces- 
sory, and that is a capital crime. You know the law, sir,” 
he continued, turning to Beauchamp, and speaking in an 
authoritative tone, “and if I am not mistaken, this comes 
under the statute of limitations as a clear case of misprision, 
which under the old law was merely burning in the hand 
and transportation for life, but is now hanging matter. 
You had better think over the business, my man, and let 
me have an immediate answer with due deliberation, for 
you are not a person, I should think, to put j^our head in 
a halter, and, if you were, I should not advise you to do so 
in this case.” • 

“Thank you, sir,” said the post-boy, “I won’t; but I 
don’t know the gemmen as showed themselves such rum 
customers, nor him either as 3^ou are a axing arter.” 

“ It is in vain, I fear,” said Beauchamp to his companion, 
in a very low voice, as their respondent made this very de- 
finite answer ; “ the magistrates may perhaps obtain some 
further information from him when he finds that the matter 
is serious, but we shall not.” 

The post-boy caught a few of the words apparently, and 
perhaps it was intended that he should do so, but they 
were without effect ; and when at length they walked away 
baffled, he twisted the eyelid into a sort of wreath round 
his left eye, observing, with his tongue in his cheek, “ Ay, 
ay, my covies — ^no go 1 ” 

Ned Hayward opened the door somewhat suddenly, and 
as he went out, he almost tumbled over the little huifip- 
backed' pot-boy. Now whether the young gentleman — 
his years might be nineteen or twenty, though his stature 
waa^at of a child of eight — came thither to replenish the 
tafKard he had previously brought, or whether lie affected 
•the moonlight, or was fond of conversation in which he did 
n^ take a part, Ned Hayward could not at the moment 
divine ; but j^efore he and Beauchamp had taken a dozen 
steps up the yard, Hayward felt a gentle pull at his coat- 
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What is it, my lad?’’ he said, looking down n]^ the 
pot-boy, and at the same time stooping his head as if with 
a full impressiofi that his cars at their actual height could 
hear nothing that proceeded from a point so much below 
^i^he deformed youth’s mouth. 

^^istantly a small high-pitched but very musical voice 
repSedi “ I’H come for your boots early to-morrow, sir, and 
tell all about it.” 

“ Can’t you tell me, now ?” asked the young gentleman ; 
“ I am going into the stable to see my horse, and you can 
say your say there, my man.” 

“ I daren’t,” answered the pot-boy; “there’s Tim the 
Ostler, and Jack Hillman’s groom, and Long Billy, the 
Taunton })ost-hoy, all about. I’ll come to-morrow and 
fetch your boots.” 

At the same moment the landlord’s voice, exclaiming in 
sharp tones, “ Billy ! Billy Lamb ! — ^what the devil are you 
so long about?” was heard, and the pot-boy ran off as fast 
as his long thin legs would carry kirn. 

“ Well, this affair promises some amusement,” said hTed 
Hayward, when they had again reached the little parlour, 
which in his good-humoured easy way he now looked upon 
as common to them both. “ Upon my word, I am obliged 
to these highwaymen, or whatever the scoundrels may be, 
for giving me something fresh to think of. Although at 
good Sir John Slingsby’s I shall have fibbing enough, I 
dare say, jet one cannot fish all day and every day, and 
sometimes one gets desperately bored in an old country 
house, unless fate strikes out something not quite in the 
common u.iy to occupy one.” 

“ Did jmu ev’cr try falling in love ?” asked Beauchamp, 
with a quiet smile, as he glanced his eyes over the fine 
form and handsome features of his companion; “it is an 
excellent pastime, I am tcld.” 

“No!” answered Ned Hayward, quickly and straight- 
forwardly ; “I never did, and never shall. I am too poor, 
Mr. Beauchamp, to marry in my own class of society, and 
mtintain my wife in the state wnich that class implies. I 
am too honest to make love without intending to nnarry ; 
too ^vise, I trust, to fall in love where nothing could be the 
result but unhappiness to myself, if not to another ^o.” 
He spoke these few sentences very, seriously ; but 
resuming at once his gay rattling manner, he went ons* 
^^Oh, I have drilled myself capitally, I assure you. At 
twenty I was like a raw recruit, bungling a^ every ; 
found myself saying all manner of sweet things to every 
pretty face I met ; felt my heart beating whenever, under 
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Ihe pretty face, I thought I discovered something that 
would last longer. But I saw so much of love in a cottage 
and its results, that, after calculating well what a woman 
brought up in good society would have to sacrifice who 
married a man with GOO/, a-year, I voted it unfair to ash 
her, and made up my mind to my conduct. As soonms 
ever I find that I wish to dance with any dear girl tw^ .e in 
a night, and fall into reveries when 1 think of l\or, and 
feel a sort of warm blood at my fingers’ ends when my 
hand touches, I am ofiT like a hair trigger ; for if a man is 
bound to act with honour to other men, who can make him 
if he does not willingly, he is ten times more strongly 
bound to do so towards women, who can neither defend 
nor avenge themselves.” 

With a sudden impulse Beauchamp held out his hand to 
him, and sliook his heartily ; and that grasp seemed to say, 

know you now to the heart. We are friends.” 

Ned Hayward was a little surprised at this enthusiastic 
burst of Mr. Beauchamp, for lie had set him dowm for what 
is generally called a very gentlemanlike person, which 
means, in the common parlance of the world, a man who 
has either used up everything like w^arm feeling, or has 
never possessed it, and who, not being troubled with any 
emotions, sufiers polite manners and conventional habits to 
rule him in and out. With his usual rapid w^ay of jump- 
ing at conclusions — which he often found very convenient, 
though, to say the truth, he sometimes jumped over the 
right ones — he said to liimSelf at once, “ W ell, this is really 
a good fellow, I do believe, and a man of some heart and 
soul.” 

But though Beauchamp’s warm shake of the hand had 
led him to this conviction, and he thought he began to 
understand him, yet Ned Hayward was a little curious as 
to a question which his new friend had asked him some 
time before. He had answered it,*it is true, by telling him 
that he took care not to fall in love ; but he 1‘ancied that 
Mr. Beauchamp had inquired in a peculiar toUe, and that 
he must have had some meaning more than the woids 
implied? taken in their simple and straightforward appli- 
cation. • 

‘yCome now, tell me, Beauchamp,” he said, after just five 
qeCS^uds’ consideration, “ what made you ask if I had ever 
•tried falling in love by way of amusement ? Did you ever 
hear any story of my being guilty of such practices ? If 
y^ have, it was no true one — at least, for six . or seven 
years past.” 

^ “ Oh^no I” replied Beauchamp, laughing ; “ I have had 
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no means of learning your secret history. I only inquired 
because, if you have never tried that pleasant amusement, 
you will soon *have a capital opportunity. Sir John 
Slingsby’s daughter is one of the loveliest girls I ever saw.’* 
What, old Jack with a daughter!” exclaimed Ned Hav- 
wa^, and then added, after a moment’s thought — “ By the 
wa^^o he had. I remember her coming to see him at his 
quarte!|j5. 1 had forgotten all about it. A pretty little 
girl she was ; I think five or six years old. Let me see, she 
must be about sixteen or seventeen now ; for that is just 
eleven years ago, when 1 was an ensign.” i 

“ She is more than that,” answered Beauchamp, “by two 
or three years ; and either it must be longer since you saw 
her, or ” 

“Oh, no; it is just eleven years ago!” cried Captain 
Hayward ; “ eleven years, next month, for I was then 
seventeen myself.” 

“ Well, then, she must have been older than you 
thought,” replied his companion: 

“ Very likely,” said Ned Hayward. “ I never could tell 
girls’ ages, especially when they are children. But there is 
no fear of my falling in love with her, if she is what you 
tell me. I never fell in love with a beautiful woman in my 
life — 1 don t like them ; they are always either pert, or 
conceited, or vain, or haughty, or foolish. Sooner or later 
they are sure to find some ass to tell them how beautiful 
they are, and then they think that is quite sufficient for all 
the purposes of life.” 

“ Perhaps because they are first impressed with a wrong 
notion of the purposes of life,” answered Beauchamp ; 
“ but yet I never heard of a man before who objected to a 
woman because she w^as pretty.” 

“ No, no,” answered Ned Hayward, “ that is a very 
different thing. 1 did not say pretty. J am very fond of 
what is pretty. Oh, the very word is delightful ! It gives 
one such a nice, good-humoured, comfortable idea ; it is 
full of health, and youth, and good spirits, and light- 
hfartedness — the word seems to snule and speak content ; 
and when it is the expression that is spoken of, an?f not the 
mere* features, it is very charming indeed. But a beautiful 
woman is a very difierent thing. I would as soon i^rry 
the Venus de Medicis, pedestal and all, as what is 
called a beautiful woman. But now let us talk of this othei^ 
•affair.^ I wonder what will come of my mysterious ^t- 

“Why, I doubt not you will obtain some information 
regarding the gentleman calling himself Wolf,” replied 
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Beauchamp ; ‘‘but if you do, how do you intend to pro- 
ceed ? ” 

“ Hunt him down as I would a wolf,y answered Ned 
Hayward. 

“ Then, pray let me share the sport,” rejoined Bea»;- 
champ. ^ 

“ Oh ! certainly, certainly,” said Ned Hayward ; I’ll 
give the view halloo as soon as I have lound him •,/4ind so 
now, good night, for I am somewhat sleepy.” 

“ Good night, good night !” answered Beauchamp ; and 
Ned Hayward rang for a bed-candle, a boot-jack, a pair of 
slippers, and sundry other things that he wanted, which 
were brought instantly, and wnth great good Avill. Had he 
asked for a iiiglit-cap it would have been provided witJi the 
same alacrity ; for those were days in which night-caps 
were furnished by every host to every guest : though now 
(alas ! for the good old times) no landlord ever thinks that 
a guest will stay long enough in his house to make it wmrth 
while to “attend to his head-gear. But Ned Hayward 
needed no night-cap, for he never wore one, and therefore 
his demands did not at all overtax his host’s stock. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was in the gray of the morning that a man in a 
velveteen jacket w^as seen walking slowly along by the 
margin, at a spot where the river was in a sort of middle 
state, neither so fierce and re'fetive as it seemed amongst 
the hills, nor so tranquil and sluggish as in the neighbour- 
hood of the little town. There were green fields around ; 
and numerous trees and copses, approaching sometimes 
very close to the water, but sometimes breaking away to a 
considerable distance, but generally far enough off for the 
angler to throw a fly without hooking the branches around. 
Amongst some elms, and walnuts, and Huntingdon poplars 
on the right bank, was an old square tower of very rough 
stone, gyay and cold-looking, with some ivy up one si&, 
clustering round the glassless window. It might have been 
mist^en for the ruin of some ancient castle of no great 
extent, had it not been for the axletree and some of the 
and fellies of a dilapidated water-wheel projecting 
^ver the river, and at once announcing for what purpose 
formerly used, and that they had 
ceased. ^ There was still a little causeway and small 
yi^ne bridge of a single arch spanning a rivulet that here 
^ikd there joined the stream, and from a door-way near the 
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wheel still stretched a frail plank to the other aide of the 
dam, which, being principally constructed of rude layers of 
rock, remained,entire, and kept up the water so as to form 
an artificial cascade. Early as was the hour, some matutinal 
'•tfout, who, having risen by times, and perhaps taken a 
swim before breakfast, felt hungry and sharpset, were 
attempting to satisfy their voracious maws by snapping at 
a nuim)er of fawn-coloured moths which imprudently 
trusted themselves too near the surface of the water. The 
religious birds were singing their sweet hymns all around, 
and a large goatsucker whirled by on his long wings, 
depriving the trout of many a delicate fly before it came 
within reach of the greedy jaws that were waiting for it 
below the ripple. 

But what was the man doing, while fish, flies, and birds 
W’ere thus engaged ? Marry, he was engaged in a very 
curious and mysterious occupation. With a slow step and 
a careful eye fixed upon the glassy surface beneath him, he 
walked along the course of the current, down towards the 
park paling that you see there upon the lell. Waa he ad- 
miring the speckled tenants of the river? Was be ad- 
miring his own reflected image on the shining mirror of 
the stream? lie might be doing either or both; but, 
nevertheless, he often put his finger and thumb into the 
pocket of a striped waistcoat, and pulled out some small 
round balls, about the size of a pea or a little larger, 
marvellously like one of those boluses which doctors are 
sometimes fain to prescribe, anJ chemists right willing to 
furnish, but which patients find it somewhat difficult to 
swallow. These he dropped one by one into the water, 
wherever he found a quiet place, and thus proceeded till he 
had come within about three hundred yards of the park 
wall. There he stopped the administration of these pills ; 
and then, walking a little further, sat down by the side of 
the river, in the very midst of a tall clump of rushes. 

In a minute or two something white, about the length of 
eighteen inches, floated down ; and, instantly stretching 
fofth a long hooked stick, our friend drew dexterously in 
to the shore a fine large trout of a pound and a*half in 
weight. The poor feUow w as quite dead, or at least so 
insensible that he did not seem at all surprised pr anij^ed 
to find himself suddenly out of his element, and into anc^ilqir 
gentleman’s pocket, though the transition was somewhat® 
marvellous, from the fresh clear stream to a piece of gl^d 
buckram. Most people would have disliked the ch^ah|te, 
but Mister Trout was in that sort of stat^that he aid 
not care about anything. Hardly was hq thus deposited 
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'Qirhen one of his finny companions — perhaps his own 
brother, or some other near relation — was seen coming 
down the stream with his stomach upwards, a sort of 
position which, to a trout, is the same as standing on the 
head would be to a human being. This one was nearer t^ 
bank; and first he hit his nose against a stump of tivo ; 
then, whirling quietly round, he tried the current tail/ ire- 
most ; but it was all of no a\ail,hc found his Nvay, likewise, 
into the pocket, and two more were easily consigned to the 
same receptacle, all of them showing the same placid 
equanimity. At length, one very line fish, which 
seemed to weigh two pounds and a half at the least, fol- 
lowed advice, and took a middle courvse. He was out of 
reach of the stick ; the water was too deep at that spot to 
wade, and what was our friend of the pocket to do ? lie 
watched the fish carried slowly doun the stream towards 
the place where the river passed under an archway into Sir 
John Slingsby’s park. It was fat and lair, and its fins were 
rosy as if the morning sun had tinged them. Its belly was 
of a glossy white, with a kindly look about its half-ex- 
panded gills, that quite >\on our friend’s affection. Yet he 
hesitated ; and being a natural philosopher, he knew tliat 
by displacing the atoms of u aters the lloating body might 
be brought nearer to the shore, lie tbercliire tried a stone : 
but whether be threw it too far, or not far enough, I cannot 
tell ; certain it is, the trout was driven Inrthcr away than 
before, and to his inexpressible disappointment, he saw it 
carried through the arch. He was resohed, however, that 
it should not thus escape him. Difficult circumstances try, 
if they do not make, great men ; and taking a little run, he 
vaulted over the park paling and into llie park. 

He was just in the act of getting over again — perhaps 
feeling if he stayed too long it might he considered aii in- 
trusion — and had the fish in his hand, so that his move- 
ments were somewhat embarrassed, when a little incident 
occurred which considerably affected his plans and pur- 


poses for the day. 

I have mentioned an old mill, and sundry trees und 
bushes %t different distances from the hank, breaking the 
soft green meadow turf in a very picturesque manner. In 
theJUresent instance, those various objects proved not only 
mnumental hut useful — at least to a personage who had 
ifeen upon the spot nearly as long as our friend in the vel- 
^^llpteen jacket. That personage had been tempted into the 
■jaill either by its curious and ancient aspect, or by the open 
^oor, or by Surprise, or by some other circumstance or i|p- 
' tive ; and once in, he thought he might as well look out of 
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the window. When he did look out of the window, thg 
first thing his eyes fell upon was the first-mentioned gen- 
tleman dropping his pills into the water ; and there being 
something curious and interesting in the whole proceeding, 
^tjie man in the mill watched the man by the river for some 
iif^utcs. He then quietly slipped out, and, as the door 
waS jn tlie opposite jide from that on which the operations 
I hav^lescribed were going on, he did so unperceived. It 
would seem that the watcher became much affected by what 
he saw, for the next minute he glided softly over the turf 
behind a bnsh, and thence to a clump of trees, and then to 
a single old oak, with a good wide trunk — rather hollow, 
and somewhat shattered about the branches, but still with 
two or three of the lower boughs left, having a fair show 
of leaves, like a fringe of curly hair round the poll of some 
bald Anacreon. From that he went to another, and so on ; 
in fact, dodging our first friend all the way down, till the 
four first trout Avere pocketed, and the fifth took its course 
into the park. When the betrayer of these tender inno- 
cents, however, vaulted over the paling in pursuit, the 
dodger came out and got behind some bushes — brambles, 
and other similar shrubs, which have occasionally other 
uses than bearing blackberries ; and no sooner did he see 
the successful chaser of the trout, with his goodly fish in 
liis hand, and one leg over the paling, about to return to 
the open country, than taking two steps forward, he laid 
his hand upon his collar, and courteously helped him over 
somewhat faster than he wouW have come without such 
assistance. 

The man of fishes had his back to his new companion at 
the moment Avhen he received such unexpected support ; 
but as soon as his feet had touched the ground on the other 
side, he struggled most unreasonably to free his collar from 
the grasp that still retained it. He did not succeed in this 
effort ; far from it *, for he well-nigh strangled himself in 
the attempt to get out of that iron clutch ; but neverthe- 
less, he contrived, at the risk of suffocation, to bring him- 
s^f face to face with his tenacious friend, and beheld, cer- 
tainly what he did not expect to see. No form of ^rim and 
grisly gamekeeper was before him ; no shooting-jacket 
and leathern leggings ; but a person in the garb of • gen- 
tlemau of good station, furnished with arms, legs, andSiest 
.of dimensions and materials which seemed to show that § 
. combat would neither be a very safe nor pleasant affair, 

“ Who the devil are you?” asked the lover of trotiti in 
the same terms which Mr. Wittingham h^d fised the night 
before to the very same personage. 
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, “Ha, ha, my friend!” exclaimeS Ned Hayward; “bo 
you have been nociissing the trout, have you V ” And there 
they stood for a few minutes, without any Miswers to cither 
question. 


CHAPTER VI., 

Of all the turnings and windings in this crooked iffe, one 
of the most disagreeable is turning back ; and yet it is one 
we are all doomed to from childhood to old age. Wc arc 
turned back with the smaller and the greater lessons of 
life, and have, alas, but too often in pur obstinacy or our 
stupidity, to learn them over and over again ! 1 wdth the 

rest of my lierd must also turn back from time to time ; 
but on the present occasion it shall not be for a long way. 

We have seen our good friend, Ned Ilayw’^ard, lay his 
hand stoutly on the collar of a gentleman who had been 
taking some unw^arrantable liberties with the finny fair 
ones of the stream ; but the question is, how happened 
Ned Hayward to be there at that particular hour of the 
morning? Was he so exceedingly matutinal in his habits 
as to be usually up, dressed, and out and w’alking by a 
piece of water, at a period of the day when most things 
except birds, fish, and poachers, are in their beds? Had 
he been roused at that hour by heartache, or headache, or 
any other ache? Was he gouty and could not sleep? in 
love, and not inclined to skep V No, reader — no. He was 
an early man in his habits, it is true, for he was in high 
health and spirits, and with a busy and active mind, which 
looked upon slumber as time thrown away ; but then, 
though he rose early, he was alw^ays careful as to his dress. 
He had a stiff beard, which required a good deal of shaving ; 
his hair took him a long time, for he liked it to be exceed- 
ingly clean and glossy. Smooth he could^ not make it, for 
that the curls prevented — curls being obstinate things, and 
resolved to have their own way. Thus, with one thing or 
another, sometimes reading scraps of a book that lay iipao 
his dresiang-table, sometimes looking out of window, and 
thinking more poetically than he had any notion of, spme- 
time!# cleaning his teeth till they looked as white and as 
as the keys of a new pianoforte, sametimes playing 
fingers on the top of the table, and musing, 
HHmophically the while, it was generally at least one hour 
UPrn half from the time he arose before he issued forth 
Wo the world. 

This was not always the case, indeed ; ibr on May mom- 
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ings, when the trout rise — ^in August, if he w^re near the 
moors — on the first of September, wherever he might he, 
for he was never at that season in London — he usu^ly 
abridged his toilel, and might be seen in the green fields, 
^uly equipped for the sport of the season, very shortly 
aftll^ daybreak. 

On ^thc present ocyasion, and the morning of which I 
have j!wt spoken, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
he woulcf have lain in bed somewhat longer than usual, for 
he had had a long ride the day before, some excitement, 
and a good supper ; but there was one little circumstance 
which roused him and sent him forth. At about a quarter 
before five, he heard his door open, and a noise made 
amongot the hoots and shoes. lie was in that sleepy state 
in which the events of even fi^^e or six hours before are 
vague and indefinite, if recollected at all ; and although he 
had some confused notion of having ordered himself to be 
called early, }ct he knew not the why or the wherefore, 
and internally concluded that it was one of the servants of 
the inn come to take his clothes away for the purpose of 
brushing them. He thought, as that was a process with 
which he had nothing to do, he might as well turn on 
his other side, and sleep it out. Still, however, there was 
a noise in the room, which in the end disturbed him, and 
he gave over all the boots, physical or metaphysical, to the 
devil. Then raising himself upon his elbow, he looked 
about, and by the dim light which was streaming through 
the dimity curtains — for the window was unfurnished with 
shutters — he saw a figure somewhat like that of a large 
goose wandering about amidst the fragments of his ap- 
parel. 

“ What in the mischiefs name are you about?” asked 
J^ed Hayward, impatiently. “ Can’t you^take the things 
and get along ? ” 

“It’s me, sir,” said the low, sweet-toned voice of the 
humpbacked pot-boy, who had not a perfect certainty in 
his own mind that neuter verbs are followed by a nomi- 
native case , “ you were wishing to know last night 

about ” • 

. “Ah, hang it, so I was!” exclaimed Ned Hayward; 

“ but I had forgo'tten all about it. Well, my man, w4iat 
can you tell me about this fellow — this Wolf? Where 
he Jive — how can one get at him? None of the people^ 
here will own they know anything about him, but I believe 
they are lying, and I am very sure of it. The name's % 
remarkable one, and not to be mistd^en.” • 

“Ay, sir,’’ answered the pot-boy, “they knew well 
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,^enough whom you want, though you did not mention the 
name they chose to know him by. Wolfs a cant name, 
yon see, which he got on account of his walking about so 
much at night, as they say wolves do, though I never saw 
one.” 

“ Well, where is he to be"!Ebund?” asked Ned ITaywPid, 
in his usual rapid manner, and he then added, to so ooth 
down all difticultics, “ I don’t want to do the man an' liarm, 
for I have a ilotion, somehow, that he is but a to(fi in the 
business ; and therefore, although I could doubtless find 
him out sooner or later, and deal with him as I think fit, 
yet I would rather have his address privately, tliat I may 
go and talk to him alone.” 

“Ah, sir, he may be a tool,” answered the pot-boy, 
“ but he’s an awkward tool to work with. 1 could tell you 
sometliing about him, if 1 were quite sure you did not in- 
tend him any harm, because he is not a bad fellow at heart, 
sir.” 

“ I do not intend to harm him, upon my honour,” re- 
plied Ned Hayward; “and you may trust me safely, my 
man.” 

“ I am sure I can, sir,” answered the lad. “ You do not 
look like one to harm a poor fellow. Well, if you had 
asked the jieople for Ste Gimlet, they’d have been obliged 
to answer ; for they can’t deny having heard of him.” 

“But where does he live? How am 1 to find him?” 
asked Ned Hayward. 

“ That’s not quite so «asy, sir,” replied the hunchback, 
“ for he wanders about a good deal, but he has got a place 
where he says he lives on Yaldon Moor, behind the park : 
and that lie’s there some time in every day is certain. I 
should think the morning as good a time as any, and you 
may catch him on the look-out if you go round by the 
back of the park, and then up the river by the old mill. 
There’s an overgo a little higher up, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were dabbling about in the water ; for it isn’t 
the time for partridges or hares, and he must be doing 
something.” 

“ But what sort of a place has he on the moor ?” asked 
Ned Hayward, beginning to get more and more interested 
in I the pursuit of his inquiries: “how can 1 find it, my 

“It’s not easy,” answered his companion, “for it’s built 
down in the pit. However, when you have crossed by the 
gvergo, you will find a little path just before you, and if 

S u go aloag that straight, without either turning to the 
^t or the left, it will lead you right up to the moor. 
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Then I’m sure I don’t know howto direct you, for the* 
roads go turning about in all manner of ways.” 

Is it east, weft, north, or south ?” asked Captain Hay- 
ward, impatiently. 

‘‘ Why, east,” answered the boy ; “ and I dare say, if 
3’^ou.go soon, 'you will find the sun just peeping out over 
the li oor in that direction. It’s a pretty sight (and I’ve 
looked*\it it often) to see the sunshine come streaming 
through the morning mist, and making all the green things 
that grow about there look like gold and purple ; and very 
often, too, I’ve seen the blue smoke coming up out of the 
pit from Ste’s cottage- chimney. Perhaps it may be so 
when you go, and tlien you’ll easily find it.” 

“And whose park is it you speak of, boy?” said Ned 
Hayward. “ There may be half a dozen about here.” 

“Why, Sir John Slingsby’s,” ans\vered the boj^ ; “that’s 
the only one we call the Park about here.” 

“ Oh, tlien, I know it,” rejoined the gentleman, stretch- 
ing out his hand at the same time, and taking his purse 
from a chair that stood by his bedside ; “ there’s a crown 
lor you ; and now carry oft’ the boots and clothes, and get 
them brushed as fast as possible.” 

The boy did as he was told, took the crown with many 
thanks, gathered together the various articles of apparel 
%vhich lay scattered about, and retired from the room, 
Ned Hayward, however, without waiting lor his return, 
jumped out of bed, drew forth from one of his ])ortman- 
teaus another complete suit of clbthes, plunged his head, 
hands, and neck in cold water, and then mcntall}^ saying, 
“1 will sliave when 1 come back ; there is no use of waken- 
ing Beauchamp,” he dressed himself in haste, and looked 
out for a moment into tlic yard, to see whether many of 
the members of the household were astir. There was a 
man at the very further end of the yard cleaning a horse, 
and just under the window the little deformed pot-boy, 
whistling a plaintive air with the most exquisite taste, 
while he was brushing a coat and waistcoat. The finest 
and%nost beautiful player on the flageolet never cmialled 
the tones that were issuing from his little pale hjR?, and 
Ned Hayward coqld not refrain from pausing a moment to 
listen ; but then putting on his hat, he hurried down sta^s, 
and beckoned the boy towards him. . 

“ Do not say tliat I am out, my man, unless, any ques- 
tions are asked,” he said ; “and w’^hen you have brushed 
the clothes, put them on a chair at th§ door.” ^ 

The boy nodded significantly; and our friend? Ned Hay- 
ward, took his way out of the town in the direction which 
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the boy had indicated, and walked straight cm out of 
the little town, along the bank of the river, and finding 
himself interrupted, after about three nples, by the park 
wall, he took a path through the fields to the left, then 
atruck back again to the right, and soon after had a. 
glimpse of the river agq^in above its passage througl>> Sir 
John Slingsby’s park and the old mili. *■ 

“ What a picturesque ruin that is ; it looks li^*^ some 
feudal castle beside the water parting two hostile barons’ 
domains 1 What the deuce cau it have been ? ” 

Doubt with him always led to examination, so, without 
more ado, he crossed over the open space with his usual 
quick step, entered the mill, looked about him, satisfied 
himself in a minute as to what had been its destination, 
and .then gazed out of the windows, first up the stream 
and next down. Dp the stream ho sa’.v some swallows 
slumming over the water, the first that summer had 
brought to our shores; and, moreover, a sedate heron, 
wifh its blue back appearing over some reeds, one leg 
in the water, and one raised to its breast. When he 
looked down, however, he perceived the gen lie man I 
have described, dropping some pellets into the water, and 
he thought “ That’s a curious operation. AVhat can he 
be about?” 

The next minute, however, the illegitimate 'wooer of 
the fishes turned his face partly towards the mill, and Xed 
Hayward murmured, “All, ha, Master Wolf, alias Ste 
Gimlet, I have you now, I think.” And issuing forth, lie 
dogged him down the bank as I have before descrilied, till 
at length, choosing his moment dexterously, he grasped 
him by the collar in such a manner, that if he had had the 
strength of Hercules, he would have found it a more diffi- 
cult matter to escape, than to kill forty Hydras, or clean 
fifty Augean stables. 

“Hocussing the fish!” said the prisoner, in answer to 
one of Captain Hayward’s first intimations of what he 
thought of his proceedings. “ I don’t know what you 
mean by hocussing the fish — I’ve got a few dead ’unV. out 
of till' river — that’s all ; and no great harm, I should 
think, just to make a fry.” 

^ Ay, my good friend,” replied Ned Hayward, “ dead 
Cnough, I dare say they were when you got them ; but 
I’m afraid .we must have a coroner’s inquest upon them, 
and I do not think the verdict will be ‘ Found drowned.’ 
%^hat I mean, my man, is, that you have poisoned theta 
— a cimniiig trick, but one that I know as well aa your 
name or my 
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“And what the devil is your name?” asked ftie cap*. 
ti\ e, trying to twist himseli round, so as at least to get a 
blow or a kick a| his captor. 

“Be quiet — be quktl” answered Ned Hayward, tail 
: {^angling him in his collar. “My name is my own pro* 
per^y, and I certainly will not give it to yon ; but jour 
own jou shall hava^ if you like. You are cilled Ste 
Gimle\ or T am mistaken, but better kuown at inght by 
the name of Wolf.” 

The limn muttered an angrjr growl, and Ned TToj ward 
continued, — 

“You see I know all about you ; and, to tell you the 
truth, I was looking for you.” 

“ Ah, BO he’s liad some ’un down from London,” said 
Woh‘, entirely mistaking the nature of ('’ajitain llaj ward’s 

rank and avocation. “Well, so help me , if ever I 

did this on his ground albre, sir.” 

“ Well, Master (linilct,” answered Ned Hayward, per- 
fectly understanding what was passiyg in the man’s mind, 
and willing to encourage the mistake, “ I have been asked 
down certainly, and 1 suppose I must take you before Sir 
.Folm Sliiigsby at once — ^unless, indeed, you like to make 
the matter up one wmy or another.” 

“ 1 haven’t got a single crown in the w'orld,’’ answered 
tlie poacher *, “ if you know all, you’d know that 1 am poor 
enough.” 

“ Ay, hut there arc more ways than one of making 
matters up,” rejoined Ned Hayward, in a mcaniiiir tone. 

“ A"()u know a little bit of business you were about last 
night.” 

The man’s face turned as wliite as a sheet, and his 
limhs trembled as if be had been in the cold fit ol‘aii ague. 
All his strength was gone in a moment, and he was a*' 
powerless as a baby. 

“ Why,” faltered he, at length, ** you could not be sent 
for that affair, for there’s not been time.” ^ 

“N^, certainly,” replied the young gentleman; ‘*bnt 
hftving been asked down here on other matters, 1 have 
just taken that up, and may go through wq|h i# or not, 
just as it suits jrie. Now you see, Ste,” he e^litinued, en- 
deavouring to assume, as well as he could, semeiv^at oT 
the Bow-street officer tone, and doipg so quite sufficftuyy 
.to effect bis object with u country delinquent, “ a nod, yo^ 
. know, is quite as good as a wink to a blind horse.”^ 

“ Ay, ay, I understand, sir,” answered Mr. Ohnlet-% 
Well, then,” oonlmued Ned Hayward, ‘*1 under^and^ 
too ; and being quite sure that you are not what we call 

* i> 2 
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the principal in this business, but only an accessory, I am 
willing to give you a chance'.’’ 

“ Thank’ec, sir,” replied Wolf, in a meditative tone, but 
he said no more ; and his captor, who wished him to speak 
voluntaril)'^, was somewhat disappointed. 

“ You are mighty dull, Master Wolf,” said Ned Hay- 
ward, “ and therefore I must ask youtjust as plain a ques- 
tion as the judge does when he has got the black<Jcap in 
his liarid ready to put on. Have 5^11 anything to say why 
I should not take you at once before Sir flohn Slingsby ?”y 

“ Why, what the devil should I say ? ” rejoined the man, 
impatiently. “ If you know me, I dare say you know the 
others, and if you’re so cunning, you must guess very well 
that it was not money that we were after ; so that it can’t 
be no felony, after all.” 

“ If it is not a felony, it is not worth my while to meddle 
with,” answered Ned llaj'^ward, ‘‘ but there may be differ- 
ent opinions upon tliat subject ; and if you like to tell me 
all about it, I shall he able to judge. 1 guessed it was not 
for money ; but there is many a thing as bad as that. I 
don’t ask you to speak, but you may if you like. If you 
don’t, come along.” 

“ Well, I’ll speak all I know,” answered Wolf ; “ that’s 
to say, if you’ll just let me get breath, for, hang me, if your 
grip does not half strangle me. I’ll not mention names 
though, for I won’t ])cach ; but just to show you that there 
was nothing so very wrong, I’ll tell you what it was all 
about — that’s to say, if yo'a’Il let me off about these devils 
of iish.” 

“ Agreed as to the fish,” replied Ned Hayward, “ if you 
tell the truth. I don’t want to throttle you either, my good 
friend ; but mark me well, if I let go my hold, and you 
attempt to holt, I will knock you down, and have you 
before a magistrate in five minutes. Sit down there on 
the bank, then.” And without loosening his grasp, he 
forced liis prisoner to bend his knees and take up a position 
befon; him, from which it would not have been possible to 
rise without encountering a blow from a very powerful ffftt. 
When ibis was accomplished, he let the man's collar go, 
and standing directly opposite, bade him proceed. 

Tlfis seemed not so easy a task as might have been 
^urjined, at least to qnr friend Mr. Gimlet, who, not being 

practised orator, wanted the art of saying as much as 
possible upon everything unimportant, and as little as pos- 
sible upod everything important, lie scratched his head 
heartily, hoWfever, and that stimulus at length enabled him 
the following sentence. 
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“ Well, you s^e, sir, it was nothing at all but a bit of* 
love-making.” . / 

“ It did not Iwk like it,” answered l^ed Hayward. 

“ Well, it was, though,” said Mr. Gimlet, in a decided 
tone. The young gentleman, whom I’m talking of, 
wanted to get the young lady away ; for you see her 
mother looks very sh^rp after her, and so he had a chaise 
ready, Wd me and another to help him ; and if those two 
fellows had not come up just as we were about it, he’d have 
had her half way to Scotland by this time.” 

“ And where is the young gentleman, as you call him, 
nowV” asked Ned Hayward, in that sort of quiet, easy 
tone, in wdiich peojde sometimes put questions, which, if 
considered scriousty, w^ould be the least likely to receive 
an answer. 

Hut his companion was upon his guard. “ That’s nei- 
ther here nor there,” he replied. 

“It is, I can assure you, my good friend Wolf,” said the 
young gentleman ; “ lor whatever yoti may think, this was 
iust as much a felony as if you had taken a purse or cut a 
throat. Two pistols were fired, I think — the young lady 
is an heiress ; and forcibly carrying away an heiress is aa 
bad as a robbery ; it is a sort of picking her pocket of her- 
self. So, if you have a mind to escape a noose, you’ll 
instantly tell me where he is.” 

The man thrust his hands into his pockets, and gazed at 
his interrogator with a sullen faej, in wliich fear might be 
seen struggling with dogged resolution; but ]^C(1 Hayward, 
the moment after, added, as a sort of rider to his bill, — 

“ I dare say he is some low fellow who did it for her 
money.” 

“ No, that he’s not, by 1” cried the other. “ He’s 

a gentleman’s son, and a devilish rich one’s, too.” 

“Ah, ha! Mr. Wittingham’s 1” cried Ned Hayward; 
“ now I understand you;” and he laughed with his peculiar 
clear merry laugh, wliich made Mr. Gimlet at first angry, 
and then inclined to join him. “And now, my good 
fric*nd,” continued Ned Hayward, laying bis hand uuon his 
companion’s shoqlder, “you may get up, and oe off. 

■ You’'!^ made a great blunder, and mistaken me for a 
respectable sort of functionary, upon wdiose peculiar pi^- 
vince I have no inclination to trespass any further — 
mean a thief- taker. If you will take my advice, however, 
neither you nor Mr. Wittingham will play such tricl^ 
again, for, if you do, you may fare worse ; ancUyou may as 
well leave off‘ hocussing trout, snaring pheasants and hares, 
and shooting partridges on the sly, and take to some more 
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^ legifimate occupation. You would make a very good 
gamekeeper, I dare say, upon the prinr^jple of setting a 
thief to catch a thief; and some of thes^^days I will come 
up to your place upon the moor, and have a chat with you 
ahoin It ; I doubt not you could show me some sport with 
otterft, or badgers, or things of that kind.” r 

“ Upon my soul and body, 5"Ou’#e a cool hand!” cried 
Stc iTirnJet, rising and looking at Captain Haywafrd, as if 
lie did not well know whether to knock him down or not. 

I am,” answered our friend Ned, with a calm smile, 
quite cool, and always cool, as you’ll find wdicn you know 
me better. As to what has passed to-day I shall take no 
notice of this fish affair; and in regard to Mr. Wittingham’s 
yroceefiings last night, I shall deliberate a little before I 
net You'd better tell him so when jmu next see him, 
just to keep him on his good behaviour; and so good 
moroing to you, my friend.” 

Thus saying, Ned Hayward turned away, and \valkcd 
towards the town, without once looking to see whether his 
late prisoner w as or was not about to hit him a blow' on 
the liead. T*erliaps had he known what was passing in 
worthy Iilr. Gimlet’s mind, he might have taken some 
precaution ; lor certainly that gentleman was considerably 
moved ; but if the good and tne bad spirit had a struggle 
together in his breast, the good got the better at length, 
and he exclaimed, “’No, hang it, I Avon’t!” and Avith a 
alow and thoughtful step he AA^alkcd up the stream again, 
toAvards the path which led to the moor. 

ITptui that path I shall leave him, and begging the 
reader to get upon any favourite horse he may have in the 
etable — hobby or not liobbj^ — canter gaily back again to 
take up some IHends we have left far behind. 

CHAPTER VIL 

The reader may remember that we left a lady and her 
daughter, whom Ned Hayward afterwards discovered to be a 
Mrs- and Miss Clifford, standing at the door of Sir Jtbhn 
SIingHoy’’s lionse, in the heart of what was called Tarningham 
Pa^k. All that Ned Hayward (or the reader either) knew 
ofeheir history at the moment that he quitted them, after 
^*liSving assisted them to alight from their carriage, Avas as 
' follows : that the elder lady had been sent for to see her 
eUer b rother in his last moments, he having been accused 
rf hav ing jiout in the stomach, and that she and 'her 
. daughter had been stopped on the king’s highway by three 
, fNSrsenages, tAvo of whom, at least, had pistols with them ; 
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that they had blen rescued by Captain Hayward himselP 
and another geiUleman ; that on arriving at Tarningham 
Houyc it did ntit look at all like the dwelling of a dying 
man, and that the answer of the butler to Mrs. Clifford’s 
inquiries regarding her brother’s health w’as, “ Quite well, 
thank you, ma’am,” delivered in the most commonplace 
tone in the world. • 

At t'kc j)rccise point of time when this reply was made, 
Ned Hayward took his leave, remounted his horse, and 
rode hack to Tarningham ; and after he was gone Mrs. 
Cliiford remained for at least thirty seconds somewhat 
bewildered uitli what seemed to her a very strange an- 
nouncement. When she luid done being bewildered, and 
seemed to have got a slight glimpse of {he real state of the 
case, she turned an anxious glance to her daughter, to 
which ]\tiss ('lifrord, who fully understood what it meant, 
re])lied at once, without requiring to have it put into words. 

‘‘ You had bettor go in, dear mamma,” she said ; “ it will 
grieve i)0()r Isabella if you do not ;• and besides, it might 
he risking a great deal to go back at night with nobody to 
protect us.” 

IMrs. (Uiifovd still hesitated a little, hut in the meantime 
some by-play iiad been going on which decided the ques- 
tion. The butler bad called a footman ; tlie footman had 
taken a jiortmanteau and some smaller packages from the 
boot of the carriage ; the name of Mrs. Clifford had been 
mentioned once or twice; a lady’s-maid crossing the ball 
Lad seen tlie two ladies’ faces by the light of a great lamp ; 
and in a nuiment after, from a door on the opposite side of 
the vestibule, came forth a fair and graceful figure, looking 
like Hebe dressed for dinner. 

“ Oh, my dear aunt!” she exclaimed, running across to 
Mrs.' Clifford and kissing her, “ and you, too, my dear 
Mary I This is indeed an unexpected pleasure ; but come 
in — come into the drawing-room. They will bring in all 
the things. There is no one there,” she continued, seeing 
.her aunt hesitate a little ; “I am quite alone, and shall be 
£of the next two hours, I dare say.” ^ 

Mrs. Clifford suffered herself to be led on into a fine 
large* old-fashioned drawing-room; and then begai^ the 
explanations. • 

“And so, Isabella, you did not expect me to-night*^ 
»aid the elder lady, addressing Hebe. “ Either for jest or • 
for mischief, some one has played us a trick. Have you 
got the letter, Mary?” ^ ^ 

It VMS in Miss Clifford’s writing-desk, however, as let- 
ters alw^ays are in some place where they«cann<ot be fbiuid 
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• when they are wanted ; but the fact WiSh soon explained 
that Mrs, Clifford, that very day about Vfour o’clock, had 
received a letter, purporting to come from the housekeeper 
at Tarningham House, informing her that her brother, Sir 
John Slingsby, had been suddenly seized with gout in the 
stomach, and was not expected to live from hour to hour ; 
that Mifcs Slingsby was too much agitated to write ; but that 
Sir John expressed an eager desire to see his sistef before 
he died. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the fair Isabella, “who 
could have done such a thing as that?” and then she 
lauglied quietly, adding — “well, at all events I am very 
much obliged to them ; but it was a shameful trick, not- 
withstanding.” 

“ You haven’t heard the whole yet, Isabella,” replied 
Mrs. Clifford, “ for we have been stopped between this and 
Tarningham, and should have been robbed — perhaps mur- 
dered — if two gentlemen had not come up to our rescue. 
Good heaven, it makes me feel quite faint to think of it.” 
And she sat down in one of the large arm chairs, and put 
her hand to her head, while her cheek turned somewhat 
pale. 

“Take a little wine, my dear aunt,” cried Isabella; 
and, before Mrs. Clifford could stop her, she had darted 
out of the room. 

As soon as she was alone with her daughter, the widow 
lady gazed round the chamber in wdiich she sat, with a 
thoughtful and melancholy look. She was in the house 
where her early days of girlhood had passed — she was in 
the very room whence she had gone, in all the agitation of 
happy love, as a bride to the altar. She peopled the place 
with forms that could no longer be seen, she called up the 
loved and the dead, the parents who had cherished and in- 
structed her, the fair sister who had bloomed and withered 
by her side. How many happy, how many a painful scene 
rose to the eye of memory, on that stage where they bad 
been enacted 1 All the material objects were the same — 
the pictures, the furniture, the old oak panelling, witA its 
carved* wreaths ; but where were they who moved so 
lately beside her in that chamber — where- was all that had 
th^e been done ? The grave and the past — man’s tomb, 
\ana the tomb of man’s actions, had received them, and in 

at the short space of twenty years all had gone, fading away, 
and dissolving into air, like a smoke rising up into heaven, 
aftd spreading out thinner and thinner, till nought re- 
mains. Hefself and a brother, from whom many circum- 
stances had detached her, were all that were left of the 
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crowd of happ 3 lfaces which remembrance called back a^ 
she sat there and gazed around. Some tears rose to her 
eyes, and Maryf who had been standing by, gazing at her 
face, and reading in it, with the quick appreciation of 
affection, all the emotions which brought such shadows 
over the loved mother’s brow, knelt down beside her, and 
taking her hand in •hers, said earnestly, “ Mamma, dear 
mamma, I know this is painful ; but pray, for my sake and 
Isabella’s, let the shameful deceit that has been played 
upon us produce a good and happy result. You are here 
in my uncle’s house ; be reconciled to him fully, I beseech 
3 ^ou. You know that he is good-humoured, notwithstand- 
ing all liis faults ; and I cannot but think that if those who 
might have led liim to better things had not withdrawn 
from him so completely, he might now have been a dif- 
ferent man.” 

Mrs. Clifford shook her head mournfully. 

“ My dear child,” she said, “ you know that it is no-t 
resentment ; it was your good father who did not feel it 
consistent with his character and station to countenance 
all that takes place here.” 

“ But for Isabella’s sake,” said Miss Clifford, earnestly; 
and before her mother could answer, the young lady of 
whom she spoke re-entered the room, with a servant 
carrying some refreshments. 

“Oh, dear aunt,” she said, while the wine and water 
and biscuits were placed upon a small table at Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s elbow, “ it makes me so ^ad to sec you, and I have 
ordered the blue room at the south side to be got ready 
for 5 ^ou directly, and then there is the corner one for Mary, 
because it has a window both ways, and when she is in a 
gay mood she can look out over the meadows and the 
stream, and when she is in her high pensiveness she can 
gaze over the deep woods and hills. Then she is next to 
me, too, so that she may have merry nonsense on one side, 
and grave sense on the other ; for 1 am sure you will stay 
a long while with us now you are here, and papa will be 
scfglad.” 

“ I fear it cannot be very long, my love,” replied Mrs. 
Clifford.* “ Iruflic first place, 1 have come, it seem^ un- 
invited ; and in the next place, you know, Isabella, fgat I 
am sometimes out of spirits, and perhaps fastidious, “ at 
that all guests do not at all times please me. Who have • 
.you here now ? There seemed a large party in the dining- 
room.” ^ 

“ Oh, there are several very foolish men,”*answered Sir 
‘John Slingsby’s daughter, laughing, one wise one. 
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‘There is Mr. Dahbleworth, who was tryir g to prove to me 
nil dinner-time that I am an electrical ^lachine ; and in 
the end, I told him I could easily helicva he was one, for 
he certainly gave me a shock; and Sir James Vestage, 
who joined in, and insisted that, instead of electrical ma- 
chines, men were merel}' improved monkeys. I told him 
that I perfectly agreed with him, and that I saw fresh 
proofs ot‘ it every day. Then np by papa was sitting old 
Mr. Harrington, the fox-hunter ; what he was saying I do 
not know, for I never listen to anything he says, as it is 
cure cither to be stupid or otTen&ive. Then there was 
Charles Harrington, who lisped a good deal, and thought 
himself exceedingly pretty ; and Mr. Wharton, the lawyer, 
who thought deeply and drank decplj^, and said iiuthijig 
but once.” 

“But who was your wise man, dear Tsahella?” asked 
Mary, very willing to encourage her fair cousin in her 
light cheerfulness, hoping that it might win JMrs. Cliifurd 
gently from sadder thoughts. 

“ Oh, who but good Dr. Miles,” answered Miss Siingsby, 
“wdio grumbled sadly at everybody, and even ])apa did 
not escape, I can assure you. But all these people will he 
gone in an hour or two, and in the nieaiUiine I shall have 
you all alone.” 

“ Then there is no one staying in the house, Isabella?” 
said !Mrs. Clifford. “ I heard at Taruingliam that your 
father expected some people from London.” 

“ Only one, I believe,” answered the fair daughter of 
the house, “ but he has not arrived yet, and perhaps may 
not!. He is Captain Hayward, ^\lu) was ensign in papa’s 
regiment long ago. He was a gay, thoughtless, good- 
humoured lad at that time, I recollect ; 'hut 1 do not re- 
member much about him, except that he was a gentleman, 
which some others in the regiment were not. Pray, pray, 
do stay, dear aunt, till be is gone, for I know not what I 
should do with him in the house by myself. I positively 
must get papa to ask somebody else, or persuade the good 
doctor to come up and flirt with me to n)y heart's content, 
just as a diversion from the pleasures of this Captain Hay- 
ward’s society.” , ^ . 

very disagreeable person, 1 dare say,” replied Mary 
^Clifford. 

But all further discussion w^as suddenly brought to an 
end by the door of the drawing-room being thrown open, 
ai|d Sir John Siingsby rushing in. 

<0tay a moment, reader, and observe him before he ad- 
¥|aices. Hone^ Jack Siingsby! Boystering Sir Johnl 



Jollj^old Jackll Glorious Johnny! By all these name* 
was he known, jr had been known, by persons in difterent 
degrees of acqimintanceship with him. That round and 
portly form, now extending the white waistcoat and black- 
silk breeches, had once been slim and graceful : that face, 
glowing with the grape in all its different hues, from the 
ceil de perdrix upon^the temples and forehead to the deep 
purple of old port in the nose, had once been smooth and 
fair. That nose itself, raising itself now into mighty do« 
minion over the rest of the face, and spreading out, heaven 
knows where, over the map of his countenance, like the 
empire of Itnssia in the map of Europe, w as once fine 
and chiselled like Apollo’s own. That thin white hair, 
flaring up into a cockatoo on the top of his head, to cover 
the well-confirmed baldness, was once a mass of dark curls 
that Avould not have disgraced the brow of Jove. You 
may see the remains of former dandyism in the smart shoe, 
the tight silk stocking, the well-cut blue coat ; and you 
may imagine how much activity tlmsc limbs once possessed 
from the (piick and buoyant step with which the capacious 
stomach is carried into the room. There is a jauntiness, 
too, in the stop which would seem to imply that the por- 
tion of yonthlul vigour and activity whicli is undoubtedly 
gone has been parted from with regret, and that he would 
fain persuade himself and others that he still retains it in 
its full elasticity ; but yet there is nothing affected about 
it either, and perhaps after all it is merely an effort of the 
mind to overcome the approach ^)f corporeal infirmity, and 
to carry on tlie w ar as well as may be. Look at the good- 
humoured smile, too, the buoyant, boisterous, overflowing 
satisfaction which is radiating from every point of that rosy 
countenance. Who on earth could be angry with him? 
One might he provoked, but angry one couldn’t be. It is 
evidently the face of one who takes the world lightly — 
’who esteems nothing as very heavy — retains no impres- 
sions very long — enjoys the hour and its pleasures to the 
very utmost — and has no great consciousness of sia or 
shfimc in anything that he does. He is, in fact, a fat but- 
terfly, w^, though he may have some diflficultyiif flutter- 
ing fpom^ow eiifo flower, does'his best to sip the sweets of 
all he finds, and not very unsuccessfully. 

With that same jaunty light step,, with that same goodm 
humoured, well-satisfied smile, Sir John Slingsby advanced m 
straight to his sister, took her in his arms, gave bgr a 
hearty kiss, and shook both her hands, exclaiming, ii»a 
round, full, juicy voice, almost as fat as hiAseif, — 

“ Well, my dear Harriet, I’m very hjyppy to see yoa 
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•This is kind, this is very kind indecdll I could hardly 
believe my ears when the servants told mj you were here ; 
but I left the fellows immediately, to fudale their noses at 
leisure, and came to assure myself that it was a fact. And 
my dear Mary, too, my little saint, how are 3mu, my delr 
girl ? ’’ 

“ We were brought here, John,” feplied Mrs. Clifford, 
“ by a very shameful trick.” And she proceeded to ex- 
plain to him the trick which had been practised upon her. 

“Gout!” exclaimed Sir John, “gout in the stomach! 
It would be a devilish large gout to take up his abode in 
my stomach, or else he’d find the house too big for him 
and he laid his hand upon his large paunch with an air of 
pride and satisfaction. “ Gout ! that does not look like 
gout, I think;” and he stuck out his neat foot, and trim, 
w^ll-shaped ankle; “never had but one threatening of a 
fit in my life, and then I cured it in an afternoon — with 
three bottles of Champagne and a glass of brandy,” he 
added, in a sort of loud aside to Mary, as if she would 
enter into the joke better than her mother. “ And so 
really, Harriet, you would not have come if 3^011 had not 
thought me dying? Come, come, now, forget and forgive. 
Let b3’goncs be bygones. I know I am a great fool, and 
do a great many very siHy things ; but ’pon 1113^ soul I’m 
very sorry for it — I am indeed. You can’t think how I 
abominate myself sometimes, and wonder what the devil 
possesses me. I’ll repent and reform, upon m3^ life I will, 
Harriet, if you’ll just stay and help me — it’s being left all 
alone to struggle with temptation that makes me fall so 
often : but every ten minutes I’m sa3dng to m3^sel(’, ‘What 
an old fool you are, Jack Sliiigsb}^’ so now you’ll sta3% 
like a dear, good girl, as 3^0 always were, and help to 
make my house a little respectable. Forget and forgive — 
forget and forgive !” 

“ My dear John, I have nothing to forgive,” answered 
Mrs. Clifford. “You know very well that I would do 
anything in the world to pi’omote your welfare, and always 
wished it, but ” 

“ A^, ay, it was your husband,” answered (^r John, 
bringing an instant cloud over his sister^ face. “ W ell, 
he 4va8 a good man — an excellent man — ay, and a kind 
^oian, too, and he was devilish right, after all ; I can’t help 
saying it, though I suffer. In his station, what could hfe 
do ? An archdeacon and then' a dean, it was not to be ex* 
p&cted that^he should countenance rioting, and roariitg, 
and dr^king, and all that, as we used to do here ; but 
’pon mf life, Harriet, I’ll put an end to it. Now you shall 
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sec, I won’t drinll another glass to-night, and I’ll send all • 
those fellows awar within half an hour, by Jove I I’ll just 
go back and ordel coffee in the dining-room, and that’ll be 
a broad hint, you know. Bella will take care of you in the 
m(»antinic, and I’ll be back in half an hour — high time I 
should reform, indeed — even that monkey begins to lecture 
me. I’ve got a capital fellow coming down to stay with 
me — the best fellow in the world — as gay as a lark, and as 
active as a squirrel ; yet, somehow or other, he always 
kept himself right, and never played at cards, the dog, nor 
got drunk either, that I ever saw ; yet he must have got 
drunk, too — every man must, sometimes ; but he kept it 
snug if he did. Make yourselves comfortable;” and 
with out waiting to hear his sister’s further adventures on 
the road, Sir John Slingsby tripped out of the room again, 
and notwithstanding all his good resolutions, finished two- 
thirds of a bottle of claret while the servants were bring- 
ing in the coffee. 

“ Rather a more favourable account of your expected 
guest, Isabella, than might have been supposed,” said Mrs. 
tUifford, as soon as Sir John Slingsby was gone. “A 
young man who did not drink or play in your father’s 
regiment must have been a rare exception ; for I am sorry 
to say that it had a had name in those respects long before 
he got it, and I believe that it did him a great deal of 
liarm.” 

“I’apa is so good-humoured,” replied Miss Slingsby, 
“ that he lets people do just what they like with liim. I 
am sure he wishes to do all that is right.” 

Mrs. (difford was silent for a moment or two, and then 
turned the conversation ; but in the house of her brother 
she was rather like a traveller, who, riding through a 
country, finds himself suddenly and unexpectedly in the 
midst of what they call in Scotland a shaking moss ; which- 
ever path she took, the ground seemed to be giving way 
under her. She spoke of the old park and the fine trees, 
and to her dismay she heard that Sir John had ordered 
tliret hundred magnificent oaks to be cut down and sold. 
She spoke of a sort of. model farm which had befti her 
lather’s, pride, and," after a moment or two of silence, Isa- 
bella thought it better to prevent her coming upon the sagic 
subject with her father, by telling her. that Sir John, not 
being fond of farming, had disposed of it some three 
inpnths before to Mr. Wharton, the solicitor. 

“ He could not find a tenant easily for it,” she continuedy 
“ and it annoyed him to have it unoccupied, so fie was per- 
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'suatled to sell it, intending to invest the il oney in land ad- 
joining the rest of the property.” 1 

. “I hope Mr. Wharton gave him a fa\r price for it?” 
said Mrs. Clifford. 

“I really don’t know,” answered her niece ; “I disliiie 
that man very much.” 

“ And so do I,” said Mary Clifford. 

“And so do I,” added her mother, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Wharton had evidently not established himself in 
the favour of the ladies, and, ‘as ladies are always right, he 
must have been a very bad man indeed. 

To vary the pleasures of such a conversation, Miss 
Slingsby soon after ordered tea, trusting that her father 
would return bclbrc it was over. Sir John Slingsby’s half 
hour, however, extended itself to an hour and a half ; but 
then an immense deal of loud laughing and talking, mov- 
ing of feet, seeking for hats and coats, and ultimately roll- 
ing of wheels, and trotting of horses, was heard in the 
drawing-room, and the baronet himself again a])peared, as 
full of fun and good-humour as ever, lie tried, indeed, 
somewhat to lower the tone of his gaiety, to suit Iiis sister’s 
more rigid notions ; but, althougli he was not in tlic least 
tipsy — and, indeed, it was a (picstion which might have 
puzzled Babbage’s calculating machine to resolve what 
quantity of any given kind of wine would have allccted his 
brain to the point of inebriety — }'et the potations in which 
he had indulged had certainly spread a genial warmth 
through his bosom, which kept his spirits at a pitch consi- 
derably higher than harmonised very well with Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s feelings. 

At the end of about half an hour’s conversation, then, 
^complaining ot' fatigue, she retired to bed, and was 1‘ollowcd 
by her niece and her daughter, after the former, at her 
lather’s desire, had sung him a song to make him sleep 
comfortably. Sir John then stretched his legs upon a chair 
to meditate for a minute or two over the unexpected event 
of his sister’s arrival. But the process of raeditatitn *Wis 
not one that be was at all accustomed to, and conseqifently 
he dill not perlbrni it with great ease and dexterity. After 
h^had tried it for about thirty seconds^ his head -nodded, 
atdthen looking up, he said, “Ah!” and then attempted 
it again. Fifteen seconds were enough this time ; but his 
head, finding that it had disturbed itself by its rapid de- 
clension on the former occasion, now sank graduall}^ on his 
*ehoiil&er, and «thence found its way slowdy round to his 
breast* Beep breathing succeeded for about a quarter of 
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an limir, and theman awful snore, loud enough to rouse the • 
worthy baronet hr his own trumpet. Up he started, and, 
getting unsteadily upon his legs, rubbed his eyes, and 
muttered to himself, “Time to go to <bed.” Such was tlie 
conclusion of his meditation, and the logical result of the 
process in which he liad been engaged. 

Tlic next morning,* however, at the hour of half-past 
nine, found Sir John in the breakfast-room, as fresh, as rosy, 
and as gay as ever. If wine had no effect upon his intellect 
at night, it had none u])on his health and comfort in the 
morning *, the blushing banner which he bore in his counte- 
nance was the only indication of the deeds that he achieved : 
and kissing the ladies all round, he sat down to the break- 
fast-table, and spent an hour with them in very agreeable 
chat. lie Avas by no means ill-informed, not without natural 
ta‘>!te, a \’ery fair theoretical judgment, which was lament- 
ably sehhnn brought into practice, and he could discourse 
of many things, when he liked it, in as gentlemanlike and 
reasonable a manner as any man living ; while his cheerful 
good-lminour shed a sunshine around, that, in its sparkling 
warmth, made iiictj forget his faults and over-estimate his 
good (pialities. He had a particular tact, too, of palliating 
errors which he had committed, sometimes by acknowledg- 
ing them frankly, and lamenting the infatuation that pro- 
duced them, sometimes by finding out excellent good rea- 
sons for doing things wdiich had a great deal better 
left undone. Mary and Isabella bad been walking in the 
pnrk before breakfast, talking df all those things which 
young ladies find to converse about when they have not 
met for some time ; and Sir John, at once aware that his 
niece’s eve must have marked the destruction going on 
amongst the old trees, asked her in the most deliberate tone 
in the world, if she had seen the improvements he was 
making. 

M.iry Clifford replied “ Ko,” and looked at her cousin as 
if for explanation ; and then Sir John exclaimed, — 

“ Bless my soul, did you not see the alley I am cutting? 

It ^nll make the most beautiful vista in the world. First 
you will go round from the bouse by the back of tlfe wood, 

* slowly mounting fhe hill, by what we call the Broad Walk, 
and then when you have reached the top, you will h^e a 
clear view down through a sort of glade, with the old tree^ 
oij your right and left hand, over the clumps of young <■ 
firs in the bottom, catching the stream here and there, and 
having the park wall quite concealed, till the ^e, passing 
over the meadows, just rests upon Tamingham^Cfburch, and 
then running on, gets a view of your owjji place, Hinton^ 
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•^looking like a 'white speck on the side of .the hill, and the 
prospect is closed by the high grounds b! yond. My dear 
Mary, it is the greatest improvement that ever "was made 
— we 'will go and see it.” 

Now the real truth was, that Sir John Slingsby, some 
four or five months before, had very much wanted three 
thousand pounds, and he had determined to convert a cer- 
tain number of his trees into bank-notes; but being a man 
of very good taste, as I have said, he had arranged the 
cutting so as to damage his park scenery as little as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, in all he said to ]\lary Clifford, strange 
as the assertion may seem, he was perfectly sincere ; lor he 
was one of those men who always begin by deceiving 
themselves, and, having done that, can hardly be said to 
deceive others. It is a sort of infections disease they have, 
that is all, and they communicate it after having got it 
themselves. Before he had cut a single tree, he had per- 
fectly persuaded himself that to do so would effect the 
greatest imjjrovement in the world ; and he was quite 
proud of having beautified bis park, and at the same lime 
obtained three thousand pounds of ready money. 

Doubtless, had the conversation turned that way, lie 
would have found as good an excuse, as valid a reason, as 
legitimate a motive, for selling the model farm ; hut that 
not being the case, they w^ent on talking of different sub- 
jetJts, till suddenly the door opened, the butler, who was 
nearly as fat as his master, advanced three stcjis in a 
solemn manner, and anno'unced “ Cajitain Hayward.” 

Sir John instantly started up, and the three ladies raised 
their eyes simultancousl}^ partl}^ witli that peculiar sort of 
curiosity which people feel when they look into the clcii of 
some rare wild beast, and partly with tliat degree of in- 
terest which we all take in the outward form and configu- 
ration of one of our own species, upon 'whom depends a 
certain portion of the pleasure or pain, amusement or dul- 
ness, of even a few hours. The next moment our friend Ned 
Hayward was in the room. He was well-dressed and well- 
looking, as I have already described him in his riding cos- 
tume. Xleiitleinan was in every line and every movement, 
and his frank, ]dcasant smile, his clear, ‘open countenance 
we][8 very engaging even at the first sight. Sir John shook 
him warmly by the hand, and although the baronet’s coun- 
tenance liad so burgeoned and blossomed since he last saw 
him, that the young gentleman had some difficulty in re*- 
cognising his former colonel, yet Ned Hayward returned 

%ia ^asp with equal cordiality, and then looked round, as 
hia liost led hi^ up towards Miss Slingsby, and re-intro- 
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duced them to ea^h other. Great was the surprise of both 
the baronet and Ifs daughter, to see Mrs. Clifford rise, and 
with a warm smile extend her hand to their new guest, 
and even Mary Clifford follow her mother’s example, and 
welcome, as if he were an old friend, the very person with 
whose name they had seemed unacquainted the night be- 
fore. • 

“Ah, ha, Ned!” cried Sir John; “how is this, hoy? 
Have you been poaching upon my preserves without my 
knowing it ? Ton my life, Harriet, you have kept your 
acquaintance with my little ensign quite snug and secret.” 

“ It is an acquaintance of a very short date, John,” re- 
plied Mrs. Clifford ; “ but one which has been of inesti- 
mable service to me already.” 

And she proceeded in a very few words to explain to her 
brother the debt of gratitude she owed to Captain Hay- 
ward for his interference the night before, and for the 
courtesy he bad shown in escorting and protecting her to 
the doors of that very house. 

Sir John immediately seized his guest by the lappels of 
the coat, exclaiming, — 

“And why the devil didn’t you come in, you dog? 
What, Ned Hayward at my gates, an expected guest, and 
not come in I I can tell you, we should have given you a 
warm reception, fined you a couple of bottles for being late 
at dinner, and sent you to bed roaring drunk.” 

Ned Hayward gave a gay glance round at the ladies, as 
if inquiring whether they thought these were great induce- 
ments ; he answered, however, — 

“ Strange to say, I did not know it was your house, Sir 
John.” 

And now, having placed our friend Ned Hayward com- 
fortably between two excessivUy pretty girls of very dif- 
ferent styles of be^ty, and very different kinds of mind, 
I shall leave fate to* ttle his destiny, and turn to another 
scene which had preceded his arrival at Tarningham House. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

• • 

Man never sees above half of anything, never knows above 
half of anything, never understands above half of any- 
thing ; and upon this half sight, half knowledge, and half 
imderstanding, he acts, supplying the deficiency of his in-^ 
formartion by a guess at the rest, in which theye is more 
than an equal chance that he is wrong instead of right. 
That is the morid of this chapter. • 
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After Ned Hayward’s interview witlilStephen Gimlet^ 
alias Wolf, our friend turned his steps back towards Tar- 
ningham, and arrived at the White Hart 'by eight o’clock. 
About three quarters of an hour had shaved him, dressed 
him, and brushed his hair, and down he went to the little 
parlour in which he had passed the pre6eding evening, just 
in time to find Mr. Beauchamp beginning his breakfast. 
Although the latter gentleman shook his companion cordi- 
ally by the hand, and seemed to look upon his presence in 
the parlour as a matter of course, Ned Haj^^vard thought 
fit to apologize for his intrusion, adding, “ 1 shall not ma- 
roon myself upon you very long, for soon after breakfast I 
shall decamp to Sir John Slingsby’s.” 

“ I am sorry, 1 assure yon, to lose the pleasure of your 
society so soon,” ro])lied Beauchamp ; and then added, ad- 
dressing the maid, who had jui»t brought in some broiled 
ham, “you had better bring some more cups and saucers, 
my good girl.” 

“ And some more ham, and also a cold fowl,” added Ned 
Hayward. “ I have the apj»etite of an ogre, and if you do 
not make haste, I must have a bit out of your rosy cheek, 
my dear, just to stay iny stomach.” 

“ La, sir !” cried the maid, with a coquettish little titter ; 
but she ran away to get what was wanted, as if she were 
really afraid of the consequences of Ned Hayward's appe- 
tite ; and as soon as she was gone, he said, — 

“ 1 have got news for you, Beauchamp *, but I will wait 
till the room is clear before I give it. 1 have been up and 
out, over the hills and far away, this morning ; so I have 
well earned my breakfast.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed his companion, with a look of sur- 
prise ; “ really you are an active general ; but you should 
have given your fellow soldiers information of your move- 
ments, and we might have combined derations.” 

“ Tliere was no time to be lost,’*' angered Hayward. 

But at that moment the maid returned with the cold 
fowl ; the ham was still in the rear, and it w'as not till 
breakfast w^as half over that the young officer could tdil his 
talc. When he had got as far with it as the first explana- 
tions of Mr. Gimlet, Beauchamp exclaimed eagerly, “And 
Witiat did it turn out to be ?” 

“ Nothing, after dl, hut a love affiair,” answered Ned. 
“ Now, my dear Beauchamp, I have as much compassion 
all lovers as an old match-making dowager ; and there- 
^ jfere J thiijk H will be better to let this matter drem 
, certainly,” answered his new friend, “ I am quite 

iPl^dcr-heane'd in such matters as yours^ ; ibut are yon 
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quite sure of thcjjfact? for this seems to me to have been* 
a very odd way if making love.” 

It was so, assuredly,” replied Hayward, “ but never- 
theless, the tale is true. The fact is, the young lady is an 
heiress, the mother strict — most likely the latter looks for 
some high match for her daughter, and will not hear of 
the youth’s addresses! ITe falls into (fespair, and, with a 
Roman courage, resolves to carry off a bride. Unfortu- 
nntely for his puqiosc, we come up, and the rape of the 
Sabines is prevented ; hul,*’pGn my honour, I admire the 
fellow for his spirit. There is something chivalrous — nay, 
more — ^feudal about it. Ho must fancy himself some old 
baron who had a right prescriptive to run away with every 
man’s daughter that suited him ; and, on my life, my dear 
Beauchamp, I can go on no further in attempting to punish 
him for a deed whose hot and proof spirit shames this milk- 
and-water age. Oh, the times of carrying off heiresses, 
of robbing in cocked hats and full-bottomed wigs, of pink- 
ing one’s adversary under the fifth rib in Leicester Fields, 
with gentlemen in high shoes and gold lace for seconds, 
ond chairmen for spectators, when will tliey come again? 
(rone, gone for ever, my dear Beauchamp, into the same 
box as our grandmother’s brocade-gown, and with them 
the last spark of the spirit of chivalry has expired.” 

Very true,” answered Beauchamp, smiling at his com* 
panion’s tirade, “ there was certainly an adventurous turn 
about those days which saved them from dulness ; but yet 
there was a primness about them which was curious, a 
formality mingling with their wildest excesses, a pn\dery 
with their licentiousness, which can onlj^ l)e attributed to 
the cut of their clothes. There is some mysterious link 
between them, depend upon it, Hayward ; and whether it 
be that the clothes affect the man, or the man the clothes, 
it is not for me to say ; but the grand internal harmony of 
nature will not be\iolated, and the spirit of the age is re- 
presented in the coats, waistcoats, and breeches of the 
people of the period much better than in all the stupid 
boAs written from time to time to display it. 

This was the first sentence that Ned Hayward had ever 
' heard* his companion speak in a jocular tone, but Beau- 
champ immediately went on, in a graver manner, to say, 

Yet, after all, I do not see how we can drop this matter* 
entirely. Far be it from me, erf all men on earth, to per*- 
secttte another ; but yet, having already given informatiou 
of this attempt at robbery, as it seemed to and te#* 
dered our evidence on oath, we cannot well draw back. A 
gross offonce has indubitably been committed, not only in 
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the attack upon these two ladies, but j^lso in the very 
violent and murderous resistance which w^s made when we 
arrived to their rescue ; and this young gentleman should 
have a warning, at least.” 

“ To be sure — to be sure,” answered Ned Hayward ; 
have got the pistol ball singing in my car now, and I am 
quite willing to give him a fright, and old Wittingham too. 
The latter 1 will, please Heaven, torment out of the rem- 
nant of seven senses that he has left : for a more pompous, 
vulgar old blockhead I never saw ; and therefore 1 should 
propose at once — that is to say, as soon as I have done this 
cup of coffee — you liave finished, I sec — to go to good Mr. 
"Wittingham’s, and belabour him with our small wits, till 
he is nearly like the man who was scourged to death with 
rushe«>.” 

Nay, nothing quite so sanguinary as that, I trust,” said 
Beauchamp; “but I will accompany you willingly, and 
see fair play between you and the magistrate.” 

According to this arrangement, as soon as breakfast was 
ov«r, and Ned Hayward bad given some dircctions.with re- 
gard to preparing bis horse, his baggage, and a conveyance 
for the latter, the two gentlemen sallied forth to the magis- 
trate’s r.oom in the town, w^herc they found Mr. Witting- 
ham seated with a clerk, the inferior attorney of the place. 
The latter >vas a man well fitted to prompt an ignorant and 
self-conceited magistrate in a matter of difiiculty, if its im- 
portance were not very great, and he knew^ all the particu- 
lars. He was a little, fat, compact man — in Ibnn, feature, 
and expression very like a Chinese pig. Nevertheless, he 
was a A'ery good sort of little man. 

On the present occasion, indeed, he was ignorant of the 
facts of the case about to be brought before Mr. Witting- 
ham— the latter gentleman having considered with great 
solicitude whether he should make him acquainted with all 
that had occurred, and seek his advice* and co-operation. 
But Mr. Wittingham was cautious, exceedingly cautious, 
as 1 have already shown, when no strong passion caused 
him to act in a decided manner upon the spur of the ^ho- 
ment. His natural impulse might, indeed, be vehement, 
and he frequently had to repeat to himself that sage adage, 
“ T$ie least said is soonest mended,” before he could get 
'•'himself to refrain from saying a word to the clerk, Mr. 
£on, exce^ that two men h^ come to him the night be- 
rith a cock -and -a- bull story about a highway robbery, 
h^did not believe a word, and they were to come 
hat morning, when he should sift it thoroughly. 

I ^ISow it is woijiderful how the very least bits of aSrt will 
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frequently betray the artist. Mr. Wittingham merely said,* 
“ Two men,” whfch led his clerk, Mr. Bacon, to suppose 
that he had never seen either of the two men before ; but 
when Mr. Beauchamp appeared, in company with Ned 
Hayward, and the clerk recollected that the magistrate had 
very frequently wondered, in his presence, who Mr. Beau- 
champ could be, and had directed him lo make every sort 
of inquiry, he naturally said to himself, “ Ha, ha, Witting- 
ham has got something that he wishes to conceal ; if not, 
why didn’t he say at once that Mr. Beauchamp \vas one ol 
the two ? There’s a screw loose somewhere — that’s clear.” 

On Ned Hayward, the clerk’s small eyes fixed wnth a 
keen, inquisitive, and marvelling glance, as, 'with his gay 
dashing air, half military, half sporting, firm and yet light, 
measured and yet easy, he advanced into the room and ap- 
I)roached the table. 

“ AVell, Mr. AVitherington,” said Ned ITayw^ard, perfectly 
aware that nolliing so much provokes a pompous man as 
mistaking his name, “ here we are according to appoint- 
ment ; and doubtless you are ready to take our depositions, 
Mr. AVitherington.” 

“ AVittingham, sir,” said the magistrate, impressively, 
laying a strong emphasis on each syllable, “I beg you’ll 
give me niy own name, and nobodj^ else’s.” 

“ Ay, ay ; AA^ittington,” said Ned Ilayw^ard, with the ut- 
most composure, “1 forgot; I knew it 'nas some absurd 
name in an old ballad or story, and confounded you, some- 
how or other, 'with the man in ‘ Chevy Chase,’ \vho 

‘ Wiien legs were smitten o.T, 
lie fought upon his stuniiw.* 

But I remember now, you’re the son of the Lord Mayor 
of London, the cat-man.” 

“ No, sir — no,” exclaimed Mr. AA^itlingham, 'wdiose face 
had turned purple with rage : “I am not his son, and you 
must be a fool to think so, for he died tw o hundred years 
ago.” 

“«C)h, I know nothing of history,” said Ned Hayward, 
laughing ; “ and besides, I dare say it’s all a fable.”* 

“ 'Miis gentlenjifti’s name is AiVittingham, sir,” said the 
clcrk7*‘ AV-I-T wit, T-I-N-G ting, H-A-M ham, AVittftg- 
ham.” 

Oh, thank you— thank you, sir,” said the young gentle- 
man, “ 1 shan’t forget it now. ‘ Littera scripta manet, 
Mr. AVhat’s-your-name.” • 

“ My name is Bacon, sir,” said the clerks w*h a grunt, 

“Ah, very well — very well,” replied Jfc^ed Hayward, 
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* ‘‘now to business. Wittingham, iiacon, and Co. ; I shan’t 
forget that ; an excellent good firm, csjiecially when the 
junior partner is cut into rashers and well roasted. We 
are here, sir, to tender information upon oath, when it can 
no longer be of any avail, which we tendered last night, 
when it might have been of avail, in regard to an attempt 
at highway robbdry, committed yecterday evening upon 
the persons of two ladies in this neighbourhood— namely, 
Mrs. Clifford and her daughter.” 

“ Tendered last night, sir !” exclaimed the clerk, in spite 
of a tremendous uudge from Mr. Wittingham — “pray 
whom did you tender it to?” 

“ 'fo the right reverend gentleman on the bench,” said 
Ked Hayward, a profound bow to the worthy magis- 
trate ; and then, looking at him full in the face with a 
pignificant smile, the young gentleman added, “ he refused 
to take our depositions on secret motives or information 
of hifl own, wliich, as it was kept in the profound depth of 
his mind, I will not attempt to penetrate.” 

Mr. Wittingham was in a state of most distressing per- 
plexity. Ills fears were a powder magazine, INed Hay- 
ward’s smile was a spark, and there was a terrible ex- 
plosion in Lis cheat, which had nearly blown the window 
^out. 

“ I — I — you see, Ilacon,” he wdiispcrcd to the clerk, “ I 
thought it Avas all nonsense, I was sure it was all nonsense 
— you may see by the fellow’s manner that it is so. Who’d 
attend to such stuff’?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the clerk; “magistrates are 
bound to take iiiformations of felonies tendered on oath ; 
but we shall soon sec who he is; we’ll swear him ;” and, 
taking up a paper from the table, lie began to write, lifting 
up his head, after a moment, and inquiring, “What is your 
name and profession?” 

“ lily name is Edward Hayward,” answered our friend, 
“late captain in Ilis Majesty’s 40th regiment, now unat- 
tached.” 

Mr. Wittingham’s face grew blanker and bkiikcr. 
Yamen’s own could not have looked a more russety brown. 

did not ki^tiw how to interfere witB Ahe clerks <Qr hovr 
tm proceed himself ; but at length, after sundry hums and 
haw^s, he said, “I think we had better hear the whole 
story first, and then take down the deposition, if we should 
find it necessary. If Mrs. Clifford was robbed, or at- 
tempted to be robbed, why doesn’t Mrs, Clifford come to 
give informatiofi herself? I see no reason why we should 
■suffer such accounts to be gone into by deputy. The of- 
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fence was a^airibt Mrs! Cllflord, and we shall always be* 
ready to balance.” 

“The oflcnce was against the law of the land, sir,” said Mr. 
Beauchamp, stepping forward, “and we who witnessed 
the olfeuce, and prevented it from being carried further, 
now come lor ward to demand that interference of justice 
which cannot be refused without great danger to those who 
deny it.” 

“ \\ ell, well,” said J\Ir. Wittingliam, “lam not going to 
dciij' it. Let US hear your story, and as you are one of 
the inrormeib, he so good as to favour us with your name, 
profession, etc.” 

“]\ry name, sir, is Beauchamp,” replied the gentleman 
lie addressed ; “ profesbioii, J am sorry to say, 1 have none.” 

“Ah,” said the inugistnite, drily ; but the clerk whispered 
bharply in his car, ile hafs two thousand jionnds in the 
bank, ])aid in the day bcfoie yesterday. Jenkins told me 
last night at the Free and Ikisy, so it’s all a mistake about 
his hting — >ou know what.” 

I'hc citrk had a rc\creiice for gentlemen who had two 
thousand pounds at one time in a country bank — much 
greater re\ erence than lor captains of infantry unattached ; 
and consequently he proceeded to take Mr. Beauchamp’s 
depobition liist, with all due respect, notwithstanding every- 
thing Mr. \\ ittingliam could do to embarrass his course ol 
opci atioiis. Then came 2s ed Haywaid's turn, but our good 
hieiid thought fit to be more serious when an oath had 
been administered, and dclnercd his evidence with gravity 
and propriety. Ab soon, however, as Mr. AVittiugham be- 
gan to meddle with the matter again, and to treat the 
aflair as one of little consequence, and not deserving 
much consideration, the spiiic of malicious fun seized upon 
Ned once more, and he said with a mysterious air, “ Sir, I 
beg you will give this your most serious attention, for you 
cannot yet tell what parties may be implicated. In giving 
our testimony, of course we speak to tacts alone. 1 have 
strictly confined myself to what i saw, and have not even 
mrtitioned one circumstance of which 1 have even a shade ^ 
of doubt but without interfering with your businSss, Mr. 

• Skittiugton — foi; I never take another man’s trade upog me 
— yet 1 shall certainly feel myself called upon to m-Asti- 
gate quietly, and by all lawful means,. the whole particulars* 
of this business. That a felony has been committed there 
can be no doubt *, two pistols were fired at me with intent 
to take my life, or do me some grievous bodil j harm ; mite 
ball went through my hair, and the matter is a very grave 
one, which may probably bring some respectable persons 
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' into a noose under a gallows. Look to it, look to it, Mr. 
Whittington! for I shall certainly look th it myself.” 

Well, sir, well — do anything you please,” said the ma- 
gistrate. “ I will do my duty without being tutored by 
you. I consider your conduct very disrespectful and — 
But ere lie could finish the sentence the door of the 
justice -room opened, and a young nfan entered, dressed in 
the gar]) of a gentleman. Mr. Wittingham’s face turned 
as pale as death ; and Ned Hayward fixed his 05^68 for an 
instant — a single instant — upon the countenance of the 
new-comer. It was by no means a prepossessing one, and 
the expression was not improved by a black handkerchief 
being tied over one e5"e, and hiding part of the nose and 
check. The young ofHcer instantlj" withdrew liis eyes, and 
fixed them sternly on the ground. “ This is too iin])udent,” 
he thought ,* and there Avas a momentary hesitation in his 
mind as to whether he sliould not at once point out the in- 
truder as the chief ofiender in the acts lately under dis- 
cussion. Good-nature, however, prevailed, and white 
Henry Wittingham advanced straight to Ids father’s side, 
and with a look of bold fierceness whispered a Nvord in his 
ear, Ned Hayward turned to the door, saying, “Come, 
Beauchamp, our business here is over, and 1 must go up 
to Sir John Slingshy's.” 

Beauchamp followed him, after giving a sharp glance at 
Henry Wittingham, and at the door of the house they saw 
a horse standing which seemed to have been ridden hard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Beauchamp was sitting alone in the litBe room of the 
inn about four hours after Ned Hayward bad left him. 
The day had been very warm for the season of the year, 
and, though he had taken his walk as usual in tiic most 
shady and pensive places he could discover, he had found 
it oppressive, and had returned sooner than he ordinarily 
did. Mr. Groomber, worthy Mr. Groomher, the landfiord 
of thef White Hart, had perceived his return through the 
glass-doors of the bar, and had rolled in 4 o tell him, as a 
pie^6e of news, that the post-boy who had driven Mrs. and 
t Miss Clifford had been, as he termed it, *‘had up,” before 
Mr. Wittingham and examined, but had been speedily dis- 
missed, he having sworn most valorously that he could not 
.^Identify any of the persons concerned in stopping the chaise 
Imi rite preceding night. 

, Beauchepp merely replied, thought so,” and 
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taking up a book, gave*quiet intimation that he wished to* 
be alone. As soon as tlie host had retired, however, he 
suffered the open volume to drop upon his knee, and gave 
himself up to thought, apparently of not the most cheer- 
ful kind, tor the broad open brow became somewhat con- 
tracted, the fine dark eyes fixed upon one particular spot 
on the floor, the lip assumed a melancholy, even a cynical 
expression, and without moving limb or feature, he re- 
mained for at least a quarter of an hour in meditation most 
profound. 

Por my own part, I do not see what business men have 
to think at all. If it be of the past, can they recall it ? 
If it he of the future, can they govern it? !No, no; and 
the present is for action, not for meditation. It was very 
foolish of Mr. llcaiichainp to think, but yet he did so, and 
profoundly. Hut of u hat were his thoughts? I cannot 
tell. Sonic I know, some I do not know ; or rather, like 
an intercepted letter, the actual course of his meditation 
■was plain enough, A\ritten in clear and forcible lines, but 
the ^Mde vorld of circumstances to which it referred, its 
relations w ith his fate, with his past history, with his present 
condition, with hiss future prospects, were all in darkness. ; 

“ It is in vain,” he said to himself, “ all in vain! Peace, 
happiness, tranquillity — where do they dwell ? Are they 
the mere phantasms of man’s cvcr-building imaginations ? 
creations of fancy, to satisfy the cra\ing need of the soul? 
And yet some men can obtain them. Iliis very Captain 
Hayward, he seems at least as well contented, as well 
satisfied with himself, the world, and all the w^orld gives, as 
it is possible to conceive. But it is not so — it cannot be so. 
There is a black spot somew^here, I am sure, — some bitter 
memory, some disappointed hope, some aspiration for the 
something ever desired. He owned he dared not venture to 
love — is not that to be in a continued chain, to bear a fetter 
about one ? and yet he seemed contented with such a fate. 
It is the regulation of our desires that makes us happy, 
the bounding them to our means — aye, with those who 
ha^ft no already existing cause for sorrow, the cup of our 
fate is ever open for each passing hand to drop a*poison 
• into it, and once,t1iere, it pervades the whole — ^the whole ? 
by every drop down to ihe very drees, turning the s^6t- 
ness and the spirit of the wine of life to bitterness and * 
death. What is it that I want that can make existence 
pleasant? Wealth, health, a mind carefully trained and 
lurhi^bed with the keys to every door of mental enjovtti^t 
— with love for my fellow-creatures, good-wilfto all 
Ihaveall — surely all; but, alas! 1 have qomory, too, and 
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like the pillar of the cloud, it sometiinea follows me, 
darkening the past, sometimes goes before me, obscuring 
the future. Yet this is very weak. An effort of the mind 
— the mind I have vainly thought so strong — should surely 
suffice to cast off the load. 1 have tried occupation, CJ^m 
enjoyments, fair scenes, tranquil pleasures, peaceful amuse- 
ments. Perhaps in a more fiery and pager course, in active, 
energetic pursuits, in passions that absorb all the feelings, 
and wrap the soul in their own mantle, I may find forget- 
fulness. In all that I have hitherto done, there have been 
long intervals, open gates for bitter memory to enter, and 
the very nature of my chosen objects has invited her. Oh, 
yes, there must he such a thing as happiness ! that girl’s 
fair, joyous face, her smile teeiiiing with radiance, tolil me 
so. But I will not think of her. She is too bright, ami 
fair, and happy, to risk her peace on so hazardous a specu- 
lation as mine. 1 will go away from this place : it has 
given ray mind some little repose, and I could have made 
a friend of that light, good-humoured Hayward, if he 
would have let me — hut he has left me, too — all things 
leave me, I think. Well, he is gone, and I will go too — 
’tis not worth while lingering longer.” 

At this point of his meditations, some horses passed the 
window, and shadows darkened the room ; but Beauchamp 
took no notice, till he heard a voice which had become 
Bomewhat familiar to him during the last eighteen hours, 
exclaiming, “ Ostler, ostler !” and in a moment after Ned 
Hay\^rd was in the room again, hut not alone. lie was 
foUowed by the portly figure of Sir John Slingsby, dressed 
in riding costume, and though somewhat dusty, and cer- 
tainly very round and heavy, yet hearing that undefinable 
and almost ineffaceable look of a gentleman which not 
even oddities and excesses had been able to wipe out- 
• Ned Hayward’s words were few and soon spoken : “Mr. 
Beauchamp, Sir John Slingsby; Sir John, Mr. Beau- 
champ,” were all he said, but the old baronet soon took up 
the conversation, shaking his new acquaintance w^armly by 
the hand. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Beauchamp — ^very glad to see 
yon. I find my family are under a gre&P obligation to you 
— ihat is to say, my sister Harriet, Mrs. Clifford. lievilish 
t impudent thing, by Jove, for those fellows to attack a 
carriage at that time of the evening ; and very lucky you 
^happened to be there, for i»y friend Ned Hayward here, 
plhough he has a notion of tactics — haven’t you, Ned ? — 
IK&d is:a stdut fellow, could hardly have managed three of 
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“ I look Tipon myselt^as very fortunate, Sir John,” re-« 
plied Mr. Beauchamp, “ in having taken my evening walk 
in that direction ; but, at the same time, it is but fair to 
acknowledge that my share in the rescue of your sister and 
her daughter was but small, I only kept one man in play, 
while Captain Hayward had to contend with two.” 

“ All tlie same — ajl the same, my dear sir,” said the 
baronet ; “ the reserve shares all the glory of a battle, even 
if it does not pull a trigger. The ladies, however, are ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you — very good girls, both of them — 
not that they have commissioned me to express their 
thanks, far from it, for they are particularly anxious to do 
so iheinselves, if you will give them the opportunity ; and 
therelore they have begged me to ask if you would favour 
us by your company at dinner to-day, and to say that they 
will he devilish sorry if any previous engagement should 
prevent you, though they calculate upon to-morrow, if not 
to-day.” 

“1 am quite an anchorite here, Sir John,” answered Mr. 
Beauchamp, with a grave smile ; but before he could finish 
his fcciitencc, the old baronet, thinking it was the com- 
menccmoiit of an excuse, hastened to stop it, saying, — 

“ Quite a quiet dinner, 1 assure you — all as grave and 
proper as possible ; no drinking, no laughing, no fun — all 
upon our good behaviour. There will be nobody but you, 
Xed Hayward, I, and the doctor there ; Harriet, Mary, 
and iny girl — vho, by the w^ay, says she knows you — has 
seen you more than once at the good doctor’s— ^Doctor 
Miles’s.” 

“I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss Slingsby,” 
said Beauchamp. “ I was only about to answer you just 
now', Sir John, that I am quite an anchorite here, and 
therefore not likely to have many invitations to dinner. 
As 1 have not much cultivated the people of the plaee, 
they have not much cultivated me ; and I believe they 
look upon me as a somewhat suspicious character, especially 
our friend Mr. Wittingham, who, I find, has been very 
cufious in his inquiries as to whether I pay my bills, and 
where I go to when I walk out.” • 

“ Wittinghauj’S an old fool !” exclaimed Sir John Slings- 
by ; and, like all other old foob^ he thinks himsel# the 
wisest man in the world, I wonder what the lord-, 
lieutenant could be dreaming of when he put him in tlie 
commission of the peace — a man no more fit for it than my 
horsewhip. I’ll pay him for it all — I’U pay him — ask him 
to dinner — ^make him beastly drunk, and lodgfc him for the 
night in a horse -trough.” 
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» ‘ “I hope not this evening, Sir John,” said Beaiichamp, 
'with a smile. 

* “ Oh, dear, no,” replied the baronet, with a look of 
rueful fear ; “ all very prim to-night — all as grave as judges 
—quite proper and discreet while my sister Harriet is with 
us — an archdeacon’s widow, you know — a dean’s, after all 
— though he was Only dean for a couple of months — a very 
good man, indeed, but exceedingly proper — terribly proper : 
the very sound of a cork frightened him out of his wits. I 
do believe he fancied that Port and Madeira are sent over 
in decanters, and claret in jugs with handles. However, 
you’ll come, that’s settled : half-past five, old-fashioned 
hours, gives plenty of time after dinner. But now that’s 
no use,” added the baronet, with a sigh ; “ \vc might as 
well dine at seven now — ^no use of a long evening. How- 
ever, the girls will give us a song, or music of some kind, 
and perhaps we can make up a rubber at long whist, Avhicli 
will make us sleep as sound as dormice. !No sin in that — 
no, Ned V” 

None in the world. Sir John,” answered Ned Hayward, 
“but a great deal of duhiess. 1 never could make out in 
my life how men, with their wits about tliein, could sjicnd 
hours throwing bits of painted pasteboard in a particular 
order, for shillings and sixpences.” 

“Just as reasonable as standing up for hours to be shot 
at for shillings and sixpences,” answered Sir John Slingshy ; 
“ and both you and 1 have played at that, you dog. Every- 
thing is folly if you take it in the abstract — love, war, wine, 
ambition ^ and depend upon it, Ned, the lightest follies are 
the best — isn’t it so, Mr. Beauchamp V” 

“There is indeed some truth in what you say, Sir John,” 
replied Beauchamp, with a thoughtful sniile ; “ and 1 be- 
lieve amusing follies are better than serious ones — at least, 
I begin to think so now.” 

“To be sure— to be sure,” answered Sir John Slingshy, 
“ man was made for fun, and not for sadness. It’s a very 
nice -world if people would let it be so. Oh, w’e’ll show 
you some sport, Mr. Beauchamp, before we have done with 
you ; but to-da}", you know, we’ll all he very proper — very 
good boys indeed — and then when the catfe away the mice 
wilfplay. Ha ! ha ! ha ! At half-past five you know, and 
" m the meantime, Ned and I will ride off and abuse old 
Wittiiigham. I’ll give him a pretty lecture.” 

Good Sir John was disappointed, however ; his horses, 
his groom, and his bulky person, had all been seen from the 
windows of'Mr. Wittingham’s house as he rode into the 
town with Ned Hayward, and, as a matter of course, Mr. 
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Wittingliam was over thS hills and far away before the visit ' 
of Mr. Beauchamp was concluded. 

When Sir John and Ned Hayward left him, Beauchamp 
remained for some minutes with a smile upon his coun- 
tenance — a meditative — nay, a melancholy smile. 

“ So fleet our resolutions !” he said to himself, “ so fade 
away our schemes and#purposes ! Who 0an say in this life 
what he will do and what he will not do the next day — 
nay, the next minute ? Which is the happiest, after all, 
the man who struggles with fate and circumstance, and 
strives to perform the impracticable task of ruling them, 
or he wlio, like a light thing upon the waters, suffers him- 
self to be carried easily down the current, whirling round 
with every eddy, resting quietly in the still pool, or dash- 
ing gail}^ down the rapids ? Ileaven knows, but at all 
events fate has shown herself so resolute to take my 
affairs into her own hands, that 1 will not try to resist her. 

I will indulge every whim, and leave fortune to settle the 
result. I may as well purchase that pi;operty : it is as good 
an investment as any other, I dare say, and if not, it does 
not much signify, I will write to my agent to transmit the 
money to-day.” 

With this resolution he sat down, and had soon dis- 
patched a few lines, which he carried to the post himself: 
then strolled out of the town for an hour, and then re- 
turned to dress, ordering a post-chaise for Tarningljam Park, 

How different are the sensations with which one goes 
out to dinner at different times — ay, even when it is to the 
house of a new acquaintance, where we have little means 
of judging previously whether our day will be pleasant or 
unpleasant, joyous or sad ! As there must be more than 
one party to each compact, and as the agent and its object 
act and react upon each other, so the qualities of each 
have their share in the effect upon either, and the mood of 
the visitor has at least as much to do with the impres- 
sion that he receives as the mood of the host. Won-- 
derfully trite! — is it not, reader? It has been said a 
thousand times before, but it will not do you the least 
harm to have it repeated, especially as I wish you <^early 
to understand th§ nnood in which Mr, Beauchamp went, 
for the* first time, to the house of Sir John SlingsBy. 
It was, then, in that kind of indifferent mood of which I 
haye shown some indications, by describing what was pass- 
ing in his mind after the baronet and Ned Hajrward left, 
him. There are, however, various sorts of indifferent 
moods : there is the gay indifference, which is\eiy com- 
monly called devil-me-carishness j then thene is the im- 
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pertinent indifference, with a dash of persiflage in it, just 
to take off the chill — as men put brandy into soda-water 
— whicli very empty and conceited men assume to give 
them an air of that superiority to which they arc entitled 
by no mental quality. Then there is the indifference of 
despair and the indifference of satiety. But none of these 
was the exact soft of indifference whicli Mr. Beauchamp 
felt, or thought he felt. It was a grave indifference, spring- 
ing from a sort of morbid conviction that the happiness or 
unhappiness of man is not at all in his own hands, or that 
if it be at all so, it is only at his outset in life, and that the 
ver}'^ first step so affects the whole course of after events, as 
to place the control over them totally beyond his own power. 

As he passed the rcctorj^ with its smooth, well-mown 
lawn and green gates, Beauchamp put his head to the car- 
riage-window and looked out. lie expected to sec, per- 
haps, a neat one-horse chaise, and a sleek, w’cll-fcd beast 
to draw it; hut there 'was nothing of the kind there, and 
he remarked the traces of a pair of wheels from the door 
on the road before him. Half a mile further were the 
gates of Sir »lohn Slingsby’s park. It cannot be said that 
they were in very good order, the iron-work wanted paint- 
ing sadly, one or two of the bars had got a sad twist, the 
columns of stone-work to which they were fixed needed 
pointing, if not more solid repairs. The lodge had all the 
shutters up, and the post-boy had to get down and open 
the gates. 

Beauchamp sighed, not because he took any great in- 
terest in the place or the people it contained, but because 
tlie aspect of desolation — of the decay of man’s works — 
especially from neglect, is well Avorth a sigh. ^ The drive 
through the park, however, Avas delightful. Old trees 
were all around, glorious old trees, those ever-growing 
monuments of the past, those silent leafy chroniclers of 
ages gone. Who planted them, who nourished, Avho pro- 
tected them? what times have they seen, what deeds have 
they witnessed, what storms have passed over them, what 
sunshine have they drunk, what sorrows and what joy^have 
visitetl the generations of man, since first they sprang up 
the small seed till now, when the}t stretch opt raeir 
giant arms to shelter the remote posterity of those whom 
they have seen flourish and pass aAvay ? Who can wander 
among old trees, and not ask such questions — ay, and a 
thousand more ? 

l!he si^ht was pleasant to Mr. Beauchamp ; it had a 
ierious yet pleasing effect npcm his mind, and when the 
tfliaise drew up at the door of Tamingham House, he felt 
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more disposed than before to enjoy the society within^ * 
whatever it might be. 

The outer door was opened, the fat butler threw back 
pompously the two glass doors within, a couple of round 
footmen, whose lineaments were ftill of ale, flanked the 
hall on either side, and thus Mr. Beauchamp was mar- 
shalled to the draw iifg- room, 'which hS entered with his 
calm and dignified air, not in the slightest degree agitated, 
although he was well aware that two very pretty faces were 
most likely looking for his arrival. 

Sir John Slingaby, in the blue coat, the white waistcoat, 
the black breeches and stockings, with the rubicund coun- 
tenance and white hair, advanced at once to receive him, 
and ]iresented him to Mrs. Clifford and her daughter. 

‘‘ This young lady you already know, Mr. Beauchamp," 
he said, pointing to his daughter, “ so I shan’t introduce 
yon here.” 

But that gentleman shook hands with Miss Slingsby first, 
proving that their acquaintance, however short, had made 
some steps towards friendship. 

Isa])ella was a little fluttered in her manner, why, she 
scarcely knew herself, and the colour grew deeper in her 
cheek, and her smile wavered, as if she wmuld fain have 
seemed not too well pleased. All this, however, did not 
at all take from her beauty ; for as a fair scene is never 
lovelier than when the shadows of drifting clouds are pass- 
ing over it, so a pretty face is never prettier than under 
the influence of slight emotions. 

Miss Slingsby and Mary Clifford were standing both 
together, so that Beauchamp had both those sweet faces 
before him at once. Isabella was as fair as a lily, with 
eyes of a deep blue, and warm brown hair, neither light 
nor dark, clustering richly round her brow and cheek in 
wilful curls that would have their own way. Mary Clif- 
ford was darker in complexion, with the hair braided on 
her brow ; there was deep but gentle thought in her dark 
ej^es, and though the short chiselled upper lip could at 
tim?8 bear a joyous smile enough, yet the general ex- 
pression was gra^e, though not melancholy. * 

’ Beai^champ was a serious man, of a calm, quiet temner, 
somewhat saddened by various events which had befmlen 
him, 1b at which of those two faces, reader, think you he 
admired the most ? The gay one, to he sure, the one the 
least like himself. So it is wisely ordained by nature, and 
it is the force of circumstanoes alone that makes ua 
choose a being similar to ourselves to be oerr eompamon 
thrimgh eidstence. Two tones, exactly |he simxe, cww 
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‘ upon different instruments, produce unison, not harmony ; 
and so it is throughout all nature. 

After a few words to Isabella, Mr. Beauchamp turned 
again to Mrs. Clifford, who at once spoke of their adven- 
ture of the night before, and thanked him for his kind as- 
sistance. Beauchamp said all that courtesy required, and 
said it gracefully sand well. lie expressed the pleasure 
that he felt to see that neither of the ladies had suffered 
from the fear or agitation they had undergone, and ex- 
pressed great satisiaction at having been near the spot at 
the moment the attack was made. 

While they were speaking, Sir John Slingsby had twice 
taken out his watch — it was a large one, hanging by a 
thick gold chain, and Mr. Beauchamp, thinking that he 
divined the cause of his disquiet, observed, with a smile, — 

“Dr. Miles must be here, 1 think, for, judging by small 
signs, such as the traces of wheels and an open gate, 1 
imagine that he had Icfr home before I passed.” 

“ Oh, yes ; he is here,” answered Sir John Slingsby, 
“ he has been here ten minutes ; but the old boy, who is 
as neat in his person as in his ideas, had got a little dust 
upon his black coat, and has gone to brush it off and wash 
his hands. That open chaise of his costs him more time 
in washing and brushing, than writing his sermons ; but I 
can’t think what has become of that fellow Ned Hayward. 
The dog went out two hours ago for a walk through the 
Park up to the moor, and I suppose, ‘ Thoughtless Ned,’ 
as we used to call him, has forgotten that w^e dine at half- 
past five. Well, we ^von't w'ait for him ; as soon as the 
doctor comes tve will order dinner, and fine him a bumper 
for being late.” 

While he w^as speaking. Dr. Miles, the clergyman of 
the village through which Beauchamp had passed, entered 
the room, and shook him warmly by the hand. He was a 
tall spare man, with a look of fiorid health in his coun- 
tenance, and snow-white hair ; his face was certainly not 
handsome, and there was a grave and somewhat stern ex- 
pression in it, but yet it was pleasing, especially when he 
smiled; which, to say the truth, was not often. It may 
seem a contradiction in terms to say*tj)at he laughed 
oftdher than he smiled, yet so it was, for his laugh was 
not always good-humoured, especially in the house 6f Sir 
John Slingsby. There was, from time to time, something 
bitter and cynical in it, and generally found vent when 
anything was said, the folly of which he thought exceeded 
the wickedness. He was one of the few men of perfect 
respec|ed>i]ity who was a constant visitor at Tamingham 
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House ; but the truth was, that he was the rector of Sir 
John Slingsby’s parish. Now, no consideration of tithes, 
perquisites, good dinners, comforts, and coiivenie.ices, 
would have induced Dr. Miles to do anything that he 
thought wrong ; but he argued in this manner : — 

‘‘Sir John Slingsby is an old fool^ and one who is 
likely to get worse itistead of better, if nobody of more 
rational views, higher feelings, and more reasonable pur- 
suits takes any notice of him. Now 1, from iny position, 
am bound to do the best I can to bring liim to a better 
state of mind. I may effect something in this way by see- 
ing him frequently. At all events, 1 can do much to pre- 
vent his becoming worse ; my presence is some check 
upon these people ; and even if it does little good to the 
father, there is that sw'eet, dear, amiable girl, who needs 
some support and comfort in her unpleasant situation.” 

Such were some of the considerations upon which Dr. 
Miles acted. There were many more, indeed, but these 
are enough for my purpose. lie shodk Beauchamp warmly 
by the hand, as we have seen, and seemed to be more inti- 
mate with him than anybody in the room, taking him 
aside and speaking to him for a moment or two in private, 
while Sir John Slingsby rang the bell and ordered dinner 
without waiting for Captain IJayward. 

“William Slack, Sir John, has seen him,” said the but- 
ler, “ coming down the long avenue with something in his 
arms — he thinks it’s a fawn.” 

“Well, then, he’ll be here soon,” said the master of the 
mansion; “serve dinner, serve dinner; by Jove, I won’t 
wait ! Devil take the fellow, the ensign shouldn’t keep his 
colonel waiting. It’s not respectful. I’ll fine him two 
bumpers if the soup’s off before he makes his appearance.” 

In the meantime, the first 'words of Dr. Miles to IVIr. 
Beauchamp were, “ 1 have made the inquiries, my dear 
sir, according to your request, and it is well worth the 
■'money. It will return, they say, four per cent, clear, 
which ill these times is well enough.” 

“ f have already determined upon it,” said Beauchamp, 
“ and have written to London about it.” 

• “ Ay,^ay,” saidifie worthy doctor, “Jiust like all the iiest 
of the world, my young friend — asking for advice, and 
acting^ithout it.” 

‘>Not exactly,” answered Beauchamp; “you told me 
before what you thought upon the subject, and I knew you 
were not one to express an opinion except upon good 
grounds. The only question is now, what lawyer I cm 
employ here to arrange minor matters. The more im*- 

• »• 
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•portant must, of course, be referred to my solicitors in 
London.” 

“ We have no pjrcat choice,” replied Dr. Miles ; “there 
arc but two in Tarningham, thank God. The one is a Jtlr. 
Wharton, the other a Mr. Bacon, neither of them particu- 
larly excellent specimens of humanity; but in the one 
the body is bettei»than the mind, in the other the mind 
better than the body.” 

“Probably I should like the latter best,” answered 
Beauchamp ; “ but pray, my dear doctor, give me a some- 
what clearer knowledge of these tw'o gentlemen for my 
guidance.” 

“ Well, then, though I do not love in general to say 
aught in disparagement of my neighbours behind their 
backs,” Dr. Mih\s replied, “1 must, I suppose, l>e more 
definite. Mr. AYharton i& a quiet, silent man, gentleman- 
like in appearance and in manners, cautious, plausible, and 
affecting friendship for his clients. I have never known 
him set the poor by the ears for the sake of small gains, 
or promote dissensions amongst farmers in order to make 
by a law-auit. On the contrary, I have heard him dissuade 
from legal proceedings, and say that quarrels are very 
foolish things.” 

“ A good sort of person,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Hear the other side, my dear sir,” rejoined the doc- 
tor ; “ such game as I have been speaking of is too small 
for him. He was once poor ; he is now very rich. I have 
rarely heard of his having a client who somehow did not 
ruin himself; and although I do not by any means intend 
to say that 1 have been able distinctly to trace Mr. Whar- 
ton’s hand in their destruction, certain it is that the bulk 
of the property — at least a large share' of what they 
squandered or lost — has found its way into his possession. 
I have seen him always ready to smooth men s way to 
min, to lend money, to encourage extravagance, to lull ap- 
prehension, to embarrass efforts at retrenchment, and then, 
when the beast was in the toils, to dispatch it and take his 
share. No mercy, then, when destruction is inevituhle ; 
the la.Vyer must be paid, and must be paid first.” 

“ And now for Mr. Bacon,” said Beaift^amp. 

Why he is simply a vulgar little man,” answered tho 
clergyman, “ coarse in manners and in person ; efiuning 
and yet stolid, but with a competent knowledge of law : 
keen at finding out faults and flaws. His practice is.ia 
^ kn inferior line to the other’s, but he is at all events safer, 
and, 1 b^ve, more honest and sincere.” 

^ Hoir do you mean, cunning and stolid?” asked Beau- 
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champ. “Thoflfe t\vo qualities would seem to me ineom- * 
patible.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Dr. Miles ; but before he cofild 
explain, the butler announced dinner; and as Sir 
gave his arm to Clifford, lieaucliainp advanced to- 
wards Isabella. The doors were thrown wide open, and 
tlie party were issiiing«forth to cross thtf vestibule to the 
dining-room, when suddenly Sir John and his sister halted^ 
encountered by an apparition which certainly was unex- 
pected in the form that it assumed. In fact, they had not 
taken two steps out of the drawing-room ere the glasp 
doors were flung open, and Ned Hayward stood before 
them, as unlike the Ned Hayward I first presented to the 
reader as possible. His coat was covered with a dull 
wh’tisli gray powder, his linen soiled, and apparently 
singed, his hands and face as black as soot, his glossy 
brown hair rugged and burnt, no hat upon his head, and 
in his arms a aery pretty boy of about two jears old, or a 
little more perhaps, on whose face were evident marks of 
recent tears, though he seemed now pacified, and 
staring about with laige eyes at the various objects in the 
grand house to which he was just introduced. 

“ AVhy Ned, Ned, Ned ! what in the misehief’s name hm 
happened to you ?” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby. “ Havo 
you all at once become ‘ a poor young man with a smalt 
family of young children ?’ ” 

“No, my dear sir,” answered Ned Hayward, in a hur- 
ried tone, “ but if you have any women in the house, I 
will give this little fellow into their care, and tell you all 
about it in a few minutes. Hush, my little man, bush I 
We are all friends : we will take care of you. Now don^ 
cry again : no harm shall happen.” 

“ Women ! to be sure ! ” efied Sir John ; “ call the 
housekeeper, one of you rascals. Women ! Hang it Ned, 
do you think I could li^e in a house without women ? A 
bottle of claret is not more necessary to my existence than 
the sight of a cap and a petticoat flying about the house — 
the distance, Ned, in the distance ! No brooms and dust- 
pans too near me ; but in a discreet position, far enou^ of!^ 
yet visible, woman fs the sunshine of a house.” ^ 

Giub him to me, Captain Hayward,” said Miss CliIRm, 
holding out her arms for the boy. He will be quiet with 
mCf I am sure.* Won’t you, my poor little fellow?’^ 

The child gazed at her strangely as she took him, letting 
go Dr. Miles’s arm to do so ; but, meeting the sweet stnBe 
that lighted up her beantifiil face, he. put his little arms 
round her neck the next moment, and hid }iis large blue 

. V 
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‘ eyes upon her shoulder. She llield him kindly there, 
speaking a few gentle words to him, while Ned Hayward, 
looking round the party, addressed himself to the worthy 
clergyman, inquiring, “ You are the) rector of this parish, 
sir, 1 think ? ” 

Hr. Miles made a stiff bow, not prepossessed in favour 
of any of Sir John Slirigsby’s old fiiiends, and answered as 
briefly as possible, “ I am, sir.” 

“ Then can you tell me,” asked the young gentleman, 
eagerly, “ if there was any woman up at the cottage on the 
moor V ” 

Dr. Miles started, and replied with a look of much 
greater interest, “No, sir — no. What has happened? 
Why do you ask? AVhat cottage do you mean? There 
are three.” 

“ I mean the cottage of a man called Gimlet,” answered 
Ned Hayward. “ I saw some women’s clothes — gowns and 
things ; and I thought there might be a woman there, that’s 
all.— There was none, then?” 

“ There was. one six months ago,” replied the clergyman, 
in a very grave tone, “ as lovely a creature as ever was 
seen, but she lies in my churchyard, poor thing ! She is at 
peace.” 

“ Thank God,” said Ned Hayward, in a tone of relief. 
“ Ah, here comes somebody for the child. My good lady, 
will you have the kindness to take good care of this little 
fellow. See that he is not burnt or hurt, and let him have 
some bread and milk, or things that children eat — 1 don’t 
know very well what they are, but 1 dare say you do.” 

“Oh, by Jove I that she does!” exclaimed Sir John 
Slingsby, “she feeds half the children in the parish. You 
take good care of him, Mrs. Hope — and now, Ned,” he 
continued, turning from the housekeeper to his guest, 
“ what the devil’s the meaning of all this ? ” 

“ 1 will tell you by-and-bye, Sir John,” answered Captain 
Hayward. “Pray go to dinner, and I will be down directly. 
Many apologies for being late; but it was not to be helped, 
I will not be ten minutes; but do not let me detain 
you-**— ” 

“ But what is it all about ? What Jhappened ? Who 
thJ deuce is the child?” e:xelaimed Sir John. “tDo you 
think either men or. women can eat soup or digest fiHt with 
their stomachs full of curiosity?” t . 

“ By-and-bye, Sir John,” said Ned Hayward, making to- 
wards the stairs. “You shall have the whole stoiyfor 
dessert. At present I am dirty, and the dinner’s waiting. 
It wdi get cold, and your curiosity keep hot.” 
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Thus'eaying he left them, and the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded to dinner. , 


CIIArTER X. 

If you quit the high-road from Tarningham on the 
right-hand side by the little sandy path, just a hundred 
yards on the other side of the stone pump, equidistant 
from it and tlie mile-stone which marks on the hither side 
five miles and a half from Tarningham, and walk straight 
on, it leads ycu over the moor, and through the midst of 
scenery very common in England, not much loved by 
ordinary ramblers, but which for me and a few others has 
a peculiar and almost indescribable charm. The ground 
is broken, undulated, full of deep sand-pits and boles, fre- 
quently covered with gorge and heath, spotted occasionally 
with seli -sown shrubs, a stunted hawthorn here and there, 
tw^o or three melancholy firs, gathered together on the top 
of a mound, like a party of weary w^atchers trying to con- 
sole each other by close companionship, while from time 
to time a few light birches, with their quivering leaves, 
thin, graceful arms, and ragged coats of silver and brown, 
are seen hanging over the edge of a bank, or decorating 
the side of a l]ollow\ If you dip down into one of the low 
dells, a sensation of bermit-like solitude comes upon you. 
You believe that there at least you may he, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot 

and you feel sn irresistible desire to sit down at the Ibot of 
this shrub, or that, where the roots, like the members of 
a w^ell- governed state, serve, to keep together, in closd 
union, the liglit and incoherent materials that sustain them, 
and there to commune with your own thoughts in the 
silent presence of Nature. If you mount one of the little 
hills, the scene and the sensation are very different. The 
solitude is as deep, as striking ; no living thing is to he 
seen, unless it be a wild curlew, with its thin arched ijings, 
whirling away wit\| a shrill cry in the enjoyment of its 
ewn loneliness ; but there is an expansion, a grandeur^ a 
Strang^ sublimity in the extent of waste, with the long 
lines Slaving eff in different hues like the billows of the 
ocean, first 3ellow sand and green short turf, then a 
brown mass, where the sight loses its distinctness, th^n 
perhaps a gleam of water, then a blue line, deepoas indigo, 
where the azure air and the black shade mingle togather 
under some threatening cloud; then long nndnlationt of 
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purple, fainter and fainter, till who shall say where earth 
ends and sky begins. The bleakness, the stillness, the 
iBolitarincss, the varied colouring, the vast extent, the very 
monotony of the forms mingle together in a whole that 
lias not less grandeur in it than the highest mountain that 
ever raised its prt^iid brow above its brother giants. 

In the reign of that King G^orgfe^under whose paternal 
aceplre flourished the English nation in the times whereof 
I atn writing, there was a cottage in one of these sand- 
pits, a small lonely house, built of timber, laths, and mud, 
»ml containing two or three rooms. The materials were 
poor; ease and comfort seemed far from it ; yet there was 
something altogether not unpleasant in the idea of dwelling 
in that sheltered nook, with the dry sand and the green 
huslioa round, and feeling, that let the wind rave as it would 
over the hill, let it bend down the birch trees, and make 
tlie pijies rustle and crack, and strike their branches against 
eadi other, the fury of the tempest could not reach one 
there — that let the rain pour down in ever such heavy 
torrents, as if the windows of heaven were open, the 
ihirpty ground would drink up the streams as they ftdl, as 
if its drought were insatiable. There were signs of taste, 
too, about the building, of a humble and natural kind. 
Over the door had been formed with some labour a little 
sort of trellisod portico, of rough wood- work, like an 
arbour, and upon this had been trained several plants of 
the wild-bop and tbe wild clematis, with one solitary creep- 
ing garden-rose. Sticks had been placed across the house, 
too, to afford a vStay for these shrubs to spread themselves 
over tlte face of the cottage, if tliey liad any strength to 
spare when they had covered tbe little portico, and two or 
three wandering shoots, like truant children, were already 
^porting along the fragile path thus afforded them. 

The interior of the house was less prepossessing than 
the outside ; the mud-floor, hard beaten down and very 
equally flattened, was dry enough, for the sand below it 
carried off all moisture; but in the walls of the rooms 
tl>er<^ was al^ts ! many a flaw through which sun or ihoon 
might shine, or tlie night-wind enter ; to say the truth, 
ilii? inhabitants of tbe cottage were as mudi indebted to 
the banks of the pit for protection against sucS^a cold 
TMitant, as to the ■ constniction of their dwelliiigA The 
femiture was scanty and rude, seeming to have been made 
hy a hand not altogether unaccustomed to the use of a 
4^axf>enterl# tools, but hastily and carelessly, so that in pus- 
^nnd tbe sleeping-chamber, one was kiclined to 
ii^iue that .the common tent-h^ which stood in one 
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corner, was the only article that had ever tenanted a shop. 
The gr^at chest, tlie table, the two or three chairs, all 
spoke plainly the same artificer, and had that been all 
that the room contained, it would have looked very miser- 
able indeed ; but hanging from nails driven into the wall, 
were a number of very peculiar ornaments. There was a 
fox’s head and a fox’l brush, dried, andf in good preserva- 
tion ; there was the gray skin of a badger, and the brown 
skin of an otter ; birds of prey of various sizes and de- 
scriptions, the butcher-bird, the sparrow-hawk, and the 
buzzard, as well as several owls. Besides these zoologi- 
cal specimens, were hung up in the same manner a number 
of curious implements, the properties and applications of 
some of which were easy to divine, while others remained 
mysterious. There were two or three muzzles for dogs, 
which could be distinguished at once, but then by their 
side was a curious-looking contrivance, which appeared to 
be a Lilliputian wire -mouse trap, sewn oh to some straps of 
leather. Then came a large coil ot wire, a dog’s collar, 
and a pair of greyhound slips. Next appeared something 
difficult to describe, having two saw-like jaws of iron, like 
a rat-trap, supported on semicircular bars which were 
fixed into a wooden handle, Laving a spring on the outside, 
and a i evolving plate within. It was evident that the jaws 
could be opened and kept open in case of need, and liad I 
been a hare, a rabbit, or any other delicatc-footed animal, 
I should not have liked to trust my anlUe within their 
gripe. I could describe several other instruments both of 
leather and iron, which were similarly suspended from the 
wall ; but as I really cannot tell the reader what was the 
use of any one of them, it would be but labour thrown 
away. However, there were, other things, the intent and 
purport of which were quite self-evident. Two or three 
small cages, a landing-net, fishing-rods, a gun, powder- 
flasks, shot-belts, a casting-net, and a clap-net, and by the 
side of the window hung ibur small cages, containing singr 
ing- birds. 

Bht who was he in the midst of all this strange ^sorf- 
ment? Was he the owner of this wild, lonely dwelling? 
Oh, no 1 it was a V^ung man, dressed as none couliU be 
dresse^ who frequented not very different scenes from 
thos^ that lay around him. His cloflt^B were not only 
these of a gentleman, but those of a gentleman who thought 
much of his own personal appearance — too much, indeed, 
to be perfectly gentlemanlv. All that the tailo«, the boot- 
maker, the hat-maker could do had been done to ii^nder 
the costume c<»rrect according to the fashion of the day ; 
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but there was a certain something which may he called a 
too-smartness about it all — the colours were too bright, the 
cut too decidedly fashionable, to be quite in good taste. 
Neither was the arrangement of the hues altogether har- 
monious. There are the same colours in a China-aster and 
a rose, but yet what a difference in the appearance of the 
•two flowers ! and the same sort of difference, though not 
to the same extent, existed between the dress of the person 
before us and that of the truly well-dressed man, even of 
his owm time. In most other respects, his appearance was 
good ; he was tall, rather slightly formed than otherwise, 
and bad none of that stiffness and rigidity which might 
have been anticipated from his apparel. Demeanour is 
almost always tinged more ofless by characto, and a wild, 
rash, vehement disposition will, as in hi^case, give a 
freedom to the movements which no drilling can altogether 
do away witli. Ilis features in themselves were not bad; 
but the whole countenance was disfigured by a black silk 
shade which covered the right eye, and a fresh scar all the 
way down the same side of the nose, while from under- 
neath the shade, which was not large enough for its pur- 
pose, peeped out sundry rainbow rings of blue and yellow, 
invading both the check and the temple. 

By these marks the reader has already perceived that 
this gentleman has been presented to him before, but in a 
very different garb, which he had thought fit to assume for 
his own particular purposes on the preceding night ; and 
now he sat in the cottage of Stephen Gimlet the poacher, 
judging it expedient to keep himself at a distance from 
the peopled haunts of man, during the bright and bustling 
day at least. At night he proposed to betake himself to 
the inn which had been mentioned in his conversation with 
the housekeei)er ; but after his pleasant and hopeful con- 
versation with his father, he had ridden straight to the 
dwelling of his companion, Wolf, where, on the preceding 
day, his portmanteaus had been left, after they had arranged 
their plans ; and having stabled* his horse in a shed at the 
hack of the building, he had there passed the heavy h^urs 
of daikness, partly in bitter meditations, and partly in 
conversation with his comrade. Sleep fionld hardly be 
said to have visited his eyelids, for though, after cast 
himself down to rest, he had dozed from time to time, yet 
agitating thoughts continually returned, and deprived him 
Of all real repose. 

At an early hour of the morning, and while it was still 
dark, Ste Gimlet had gone out, as was his wont ; and rising 
with 'ihe first rays of the sun, Henry Wittingham em- 
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ployed himself in dresSng with scrupulous care, and thenf 
filled up about half an hour more in making a black patch 
to hide his disfigured eye, out of an old silk handkerchief. 
When this was accomplished, wanting something or another 
to tie this covering in its right place, he looked round the 
room, but in vain. Leather straps, dog-collars, rat-traps, 
brass wire, would none of them do, and although near the 
nets there was lying a ball of whip-cord, he thought that 
such a decoration as a string made with that material would 
but ill accord with the rest of -his habiliments, lie there- 
fore walked across the little passage to the next room, and 
lifted the coarse wooden latch of the door. He found the 

door locked, however, and muttering to himself, “ D n 

the fellow, did he think I would steal anything ? ” he was 
turning «nway, when a small sweet voice from within ex- 
claimed, “I’m ready, daddy; I’ve got my stockings on.” 

“ Oh, lie’s locked the child in — that’s it,” said Henry 
Wittingham, to himself, and then raising his voice, he said, 

“ Your daddy’s not come back, Charley ; so lie still and 
he quiet.” 

I’hcn returning to the next room, the brilliant thought 
struck him of cutting off the hem of the old silk hand- 
kerchief to make a string for the black patch, which task 
being accoinplishcci, and all complete, be sat down, and 
thought. 

And there he sat in thought, with the morning sun- 
shine streaming around him — calm, and pure, and tran- 
quil. What did he think of? Where did his meditations 
rest ? On the happiness that was passed away, on the gay 
hours of childhood, on the sports of his boyish days, on 
the times when the world was young for him, and cvety- 
thing was full of freshness and enjoyment? Or did he 
thinE of ^the blessing cast away, — of wealth, and comfort, ^ 
and ease, with no reasonable wish ungratified, no vir- 
tuous pleasure denied? Or did he look forward to the 
future with fear and anguish, and to the past with re- 
morse and grief? Heaven only knows! But there he 
sat,# with his head bent forward, his brow contracted, 
his teeth tight shut, his right arm fallen listlessly^y his 
.side, his left han^^ontracting and expanding involuntarily 
upon some fragments of silk on the table. He gazed Ibr- 
wai^ through the window from under his bent brows. He 
the sunshine, but he felt it, and loved it not ; and 
ever and anon the dark shadows of strong emotion crossed 
his countenance, like misty clouds swept over the face of 
the mountain. He sat long, and was at heaft impatient 
for his companion’s return ; but so strong was thP hold 
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which thought had got upon him, "he knew not how time 
went. He heard not even the child cry in the neighbouring 
room, when, wearied with waiting, it got terrified at the 
unusual length of his father's absence. 

The stout form of the poacher was at length seen de- 
scending the small steep path which led from the moor into 
the sand-pit. His- step was slow and heavy, his air dull 
and discontented; but Harry Wittingham, as soon as he 
beheld him, started up, and opened the door of the cottage, 
exclaiming, “ Well, Wolf, what news?” 

either the best in the world nor the worst,” answered 
the man, somewhat sullenly. 

“And what have you got for breakfast?” inquired 
the young gentleman ; “ I am as hungry as the devil !” i 

“ You must wait a bit, though,” answered Wolf, de- 
scending; “ I must look after the boy first. Poor little man, 
I dare say he has cried his eyes out — IVc been so long. 
But if you're in a great hurry you'd better liglA the fire, 
Master Harry ; you'll find some wood in the corner there, 
and you can strike a light with the pistol flint.” 

Harry Wittingham did not look well pleased, and turn- 
ing into the house again, >valkcd to the window, and af- 
fected to hum a tune without undertaking the menial office 
that the other had assigned him. In the meanwhile, Wolf 
walked straight to the other door, unlocked it, and, catch- 
ing up tlie beautiful boy, who was sitting, half-dressed, on 
a stool, crying, he pressed him eagerly to his breast and 
kissed liira once or twice. There were strange and salutary 
thoughts passed through his brain at that moment. He 
asked himself what would have become of that child if he 
had been detained and taken to prison, as, indeed, had 
been very likely. Who would have let the hoy out of that 
solitary room — w ho would have given him food — ^w'ho would 
have nursed and tended him ? And once or twice, while 
he was finishing what the child's tiny ha^dij^ bad left un- 
done in attempting to dress himself, tb^^her rubbed his 
brow and thought heavily. Say whMr^ian will of the 
natural afiections, they axe the best ^es w good conduct. 

WhC'U he had done, he took the bWby the hand and led 
him into the other room, gave a g£|Do^ po the fire-plaM 
and'th^n to Harry Wittingham, as h^^ten^ at the wind^tes 
and his brow gathered into a frown.. He said notldug, 
however, lighted th|B fire himself, and, taking the fish 
Ilia pocket, proceed^ to broil them. Then, from the gre^ 
chest he drew out a knife or two, a cut loaf of coarse 
bread, and or three glasses, which be placed upon the 
table^a^nd giving hb child a large hunch of the bread, told 


him, in a whisper, as if it were a mighty secret, that hef 
should have a nice trout in a minute. To Harry Witting- 
ham he said not a word, till at length the other turning 
rouiul, exclaimed, ‘‘ W ell, Wolf, you have not told me what 
news you bring.” 

And you have not lighted the fire ! ” said Ste Gimlet. 
“ If you think, Master Wittingham, th^t you can live in a 
place like this and keep your hands cleattL, you are mistaken. 
You must shape your manners to yoiir eompany, or give 
it np.” 

liarry Wittingham felt inclined to make an angiy 
answer ] hut, recollecting how much he was in his compa- 
nion’s power, 'prudence came to his aid, and he only replied, 
“ Pooh, pooii. Wolf! 1 am not accustomed to l^ht fires, 
and I do not know how to set about it.” 

“ Faith, you may have to learn some day,” answered 
his comrade. “ When I built all this house, and made all 
these chairs and tables with my own hands, 1 knew as little 
about a trade I never thought to practise as you about this.” 

“ you have practised many* a trade in your day,” 
said Harry Wittingham, ‘‘ and I never but one.” 

“l^or that a very good one,” murmured Wolf to him- 
self ; but the storm thus passed away for the time, and the 
trout were broiled and jmt in a plate, from which the two 
men and the little boy made each a hearty meal. 

The magistrate’s son suffered their hreaJifast to pass over 
without any further inquiry respecting the tidings which 
his companion had obtained in his morning’s expedition ; 
but after Stc Gimlet had produced a bottle of very fine 
white brandy, which certainly had not turned ^ale at the 
sight of a custom-house officer, and each of the men had 
taken a glass mixed with some of the cold water which 
formed the purer beverage of the child, the poacher vouch- 
safed the information, unasked, relating to Harry Witting- 
ham a great part of what had taken place between himself 
and Ned Hayward, What he did not relate he probably 
thought of no consequence, though men’s opinions might 
difl^r upon that subject ; but, at all events; Harry W^itting- 
ham ga^ered that he bad been met and naiTOwly f scaped 
being apprehended by a man who had questioned him 
closely about the adventures of the night befi>re, and *who 
wMf acquainted with bis name, and share he had had 
itra somewhat perilous and disgraceful enterprise. 

. Such tidings east Wolfs companion into another fit of 
dark and gloomy thought, in which he remain^ for al^t 
five minutes wkhont uttering a word ; bnt then he ffave a 
start, and looked up with a gleam of sa|isfacti<m%i'iii 0 
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Tace, as if some new and pleasant conclusion had suddenly 
presented itself to his mind. 

*■* ril tell you what, Ste,” he said, “ I’ve just thought of 
something. You must go down to Tarningham for me, and 
gather all the news you can about this fellow — ^find out who 
he is, and whether he is a London beak or not ; and then 
when you have doife all that ” ^ 

“ I shall do none of it, Master Harry,” answered the 
poacher ; “ I won’t stir another ste]) in this business — I 
don’t like it, sir ; it’s not in my way. I undertook it just to 
please you for old companionship’s sake, and because you 
told me the young lady would have no objection ; and then 
when I was in it I went through with it, though I saw well 
enough that she liked the thought of going as much as I 
should like to dance on a rope. But I will have no more 
to do with it now ; it has done me enough harm already, 
and now I shall be watched ten times closer than ever, and 
lose my living — so go I do not.” 

“ Come, come, Wolf, there’s a good fellow — this is all 
nonsense,” said Harry Wittingham, in a coaxing tone. 

But the man cut him short, repeating sternly that he 
would not go. 

“ Then, by , I will go myself,” exclaimed the young 

f entleman, with a blasphemous oath ; “if you arc afraid, 
am not.” 

And, starting up he walked out of the cottage, took his 
way round to the shed at the back, trampling upon several 
of the flowers, which the poacher loved to cultivate, as he 
went ; and in about a quarter of an hour he was seen 
riding up the little path towards the moor. 

A&t he was gone, Ste Gimlet remained for some time 
in very thoughtful mood : now gazing idly at vacancy, now 
playing with the child’s hair, or answering its infantine 
questions with an abstracted air. At length he muttered, 
“ AVhat’s to be done now?” and then added aloud, “ Well, 
something must be done. Go out and play in the garden, 
Charley.” 

The child toddled out right gladly, and the poacher set 
, himself down to mend his bird-net ; but ever and anon be 
laid down the cunning meshes on his fiiee, anA let bis 
thoughts entangle themselves in links not less intricate. 

“ ril try the other thing,” he said, after a time ; “ tMs 
' ' does not do. I should not care for myself, but it’s the p^r 
baby. Poor dear Mary 1 That always rested on her hearty 
«whftt I shoujd do with the boy when she was gone. Well, 
i’ll try and So better. Perhaps she is looking down on us 
. -i^who^nows ? 
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And then he fell t<f his work'’ again with a sigh. 
employed himself with several things for two or three 
hours. He finished the net ; he made a wicker-basket — ^it 
was the first he had ever attempted, but he did it better 
than might have been expected, and then he called the 
boy in to his dinner, giving him a trout he had saved when 
he broiled the otheas. For his own ^art, he contented 
himself with a lump of tlie bread. When that w^as done, 
he Avent and caught some small birds on the moor, just 
above the edge of the pit, where he could see the child 
playing below. When he had thus provided their light 
supper — for the luxury of tea was unknown in Ste Gimlet’s 
cottage — he came back and sat down by the boy, and 
played with him fondly for several minutes, gazing at him 
with a melancholy earnestness, which mingled even with 
the smile of joy and pride that lighted his eyes, |s some 
movement of childish grace called forth the beauties of his 
child. Nevertheless, from time to time, there was a sort 
of absent look ; and twice he went up tp the bank above, 
and gazed out over the moor towards Tarningham. At 
length he went away far enough to climb to the top of the 
neighbouring barrow or tumulus, after having told the boy 
not to venture up the path. From the position in which he 
then stood, he had a fair view of the scene I have already 
described, and caught the windings of the high road down 
the hill more distinctly than from below. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if they had caught him,” said Wolf 
to himself with a frown, and an anxious expression of 
countenance, “and then he will say it was my fault, and that 
I was afraid to go, and all that ! — Hang it I why should I 
care what he says or what he thinks?” And with this 
reflection he turned round and went back homeward. He 
found the boy at the top of the bank, however, and gave 
him a gentle shake, scolding him till the big drops began 
to gather in his large blue eyes. 

Stephen Gimlet was not satisfied with himself, and 
scolding the child he found did not act as a diversion to 
his •wn self-reproaches. After he had set his son playing 
again, he walked about moodily for near a quartei^ of an 
.hour, and then bjtrst forth impetuously, saying, — 

“1 can’t stand this ; 1 must go and see what’s become of 
him — they’ll know at the turnpike if he’s passed, and the 
ol^woman won’t blab. Here, Charley, boy, you must go 
and play in the house now — ^it’s growing late, and I’m 
going away — I shan’t be long, and you shall have the bird*^ 
cages to play with.” • 

The boy seemed to be well accustomed tq it, and ffbtted 
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away to tlie house before his father, without any si^ns of 
reluctance. lie was placed in the same room where he 
had been in the morning, some em]>ty birdcages and two 
or three other things were given him for his amusement, 
and, locking the door of the chamber, the poacher walked 
away, saying with a sigh, “ There can no harm happen 
this time, for I am^oing to do no wrong to any one.” 

Vain, however, are all such calculations. The faults and 
virtues of others, a| well as our own faults and virtues, 
enter into the strange composition of our fate, and affect us 
darkly and mysteriously, in a manner which we can never 
foresee. 

The poacher had left his onm door about a quarter of an 
hour, when two men took their way down into the sand- 
pit, the one on horseback, the (;ther on fuot. Harry V'itting- 
ham fa^ened his horse’s bridle to the latch of the door, and 
going in with his companion, looked round for Wolf, then 
crossing over to the other chamber, and finding it locked, 
he said, — 

“ Stephen isn’t here. There, take that up, and be off 
with it and he pointed to his portmanteau in the corner 
where it lay. 

The other man, who seemed a common farm-servant, or 
one of the inferior stable-men of an inn, got the portman- 
teau on his shoulder, and walked away with it ; and Harry 
Wittingham remained for a minute or- two with his hands 
behind his back looking out of the window. At the end of 
that time he said aloud: “Well, it’s no use waiting for 
him ; we should only have a row, I dare say, so I'll be 
off, too.” 

Before he went, however, he looked round the place for 
a moment, with an expression of mockery and contempt. 
What was in his bosom, it would be difficult to sa}", for the 
heart of man is full of strange things. Perhaps he felt it 
unpleasant to be under an obligation to the owner of that 
poor tenement, even for a night’s shelter, and strove to 
salve the w'ound of pride by reducing the obligation to the 
lowest point in his own estimation. He might think chat 
the misery he saw around did not make it a very desirable 
resting-place, and that he had little to o*: thankful for in 
ba'snng been permitted to share a beggar’s hut. His eyes, 
as he ga^eiL around, fell upon some embers of smouldering 
wood on hearth, and that called to mind one of the 
many bad habits which he had lately acquired, and in 
which he bad not yet indulged through the whole of that 
day. He accordingly put his hand in his pocket, and 
puilea out some ^igars, then not very common m England. 
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Next taking up with the* tongs a piece of the charred and ^ 
still burning wood, he lighted one of the rolls of weed, cast 
down the ember, and threw the tongs back upon the 
hearth ; after which, mounting his horse, he cantered away 
as blithely as if his heart had been innocent as a child’s. 

The ember fell upon the earthen floor, where, under 
ordinary circumstanced, it could do no* harm; but it so 
happened that Stephen Gimlet, when be had done mending 
the net, had cast down the hank of J;wine close by the 
table. A long end of the string had fallen towards the 
fire-place, and a moment or two after Henry Wittingham 
had quitted the cottage, the piece of charred wood itself 
became black, but a small spot of fire was seen close to it, 
and a thin filmy cuil of smoke arose. It went on smoulder- 
ing for about five minutes, creeping forwards inch by inch, 
and then a gust of wind through the door, which Harry 
AVittingham had left open, fanned it, and a flame broke 
out. Then it ran rapidly along, and caught the hank of 
twine, which was in a blaze in a moment. It spared the 
nettiiig-needle, which was of hard box-wood, and for an 
instant seemed to promise to go out of itself; but then the 
flame leaped up, and the meshes of the net, which had been 
left partly on the tabic, partly on a chair, showed a spark 
here and there, flashed with the flame, and then, oh, how 
eagerly the greedy element commenced devouring all that 
it could meet with ! Wherever there was a piece of wood- 
work it seized upon it ; the table, the chair, the poles of 
the net, the upright posts of the wall, the beams of the 
roof, the thatch itself, and then instantly a cloud of dull 
black smoke, mixed with sparks, rose up upon the moor, 
from the sand-pit. The heat became intense, the smoke 
penetrated into the other chamber, the sparks began to fall 
before t\ie window, a red light spread around, and then 
the terrified screams of a chud were heard. 

About a quarter of an hour before, a gentleman had ap- 
peared upon the moor, from the side of Sir John Slingsby’s 
park. He had come up the hill as if he were walking for 
a for there was something in the resistance of the 

acclivity to his progress, which made the vigorous s^rtt of 
youth and health 'resolute to conquer it triumphantly. 
When the feat was done, however, and the hill pssed as 
if it had been a piece of level ground, Ned Hayward 
slackened his pace and looked about him ; enjoyed to the 
full all that the wide expanse had of gra]^ and fine^ 
breathed freer in the high air, and let ^e spirit of solitary 
p-andeur sink into bis heart. He had none of we a^ctw 
love of the picturesque and tlse sublkae, male the 
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folks who assume the poetical so ridiculous, lie was 
rather inclined to check what people call fine feelings than 
not ; he was disposed to fancy himself, and to make other 
people fancy him, a very common-place sort of person, 
and he w^ould not have gone into an ecstasy for the world, 
even at the very finest thing that the w^orld ever produced ; 
but he could not help, for the life of him, feeling every- 
thing that was beautiful and great, more than he altogether 
liked, so that wh^n in society he passed it off with a 
touch of persiflage, putting that sort of shield over M^hat he 
felt to be a vulnerable point. Now, however, when he 
happened to be alone, he let Nature have her way, and 
bolding his ridin^r-whip by both ends, walked here and 
walked there, gazing at the prospect where he could get a 
sight of it, and looking to the right and the left, as if not 
to let any point of loveliness escape him. Ills eyes soon 
fell upon tne little tumulus already mentioned, with the 
sentinel fir-trees keeping guard upon the top, and thinking 
that there must be a good look-out from that high position, 
he w^alkcd slowly up, and gazed over the park towards 
Tarningham. "Buddenly, however, his eyes were drawn to 
the other side, as a cloud of white smoke came rolling up 
out of the sand-pit. 

“ iHa, ha ! ” he said, “ my friend Master Wolf lighting 
his fire, 1 suppose.” 

But the smoke increased. Ned Hayward thought he 
saw some sparks rising over the bushes. A sudden sen- 
sation of apprehension crossed his mind, and he walked 
rapidly down the side of the hillock, and crossed the 
intervening space with a step quick in reality, though 
intended to appear leisurely ; but in a moment a cloud of 
deeper- coloured smoke, tinged with flame, burst up into 
the evening air, and he sprang forward at full speed. A 
few bounds brought him to the side of the pit ; and, as he 
reached it, a scream met his ear. It was the easily recog- 
nised voice of childhood, iu terror or in pain, and Ned 
Hayward hesitated not an instant. There was a path 
down a couple of hundred yards away to the left, but the 
scene oefore his eyes counselled no delay. There was the 
cottage, with the further part of the tbaich all in a blaze, 
the window of the room beneath it fallen in, and the flame 
rushing forth, a cloud of smoke issuing &om the door, 
and scream after scream proceeding from the nearer end of 
the building. His riding-whip was cast down at once, 
and grasping the ttem of the bircb-tree rooted in the very 
swung himself over, thinking to drop upon a 
part of ^the bank about ten feet below. The fllmy 
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roots of the shrub, however, bad not sufficient hold upon 
the sandy soil to sustain his weight ; the tree bent, gave 
way, and came down over him with a part of the bans, so 
that he and his frail support rolled together to the bottom 
of the pit. He was up in an instant, however — be might 
be hurt or be might not, he knew nothing about it — but 
the shrill cry of tlie child rang in his eaf, and he darted 
forward to tlie cottage doorway. It was full of fire, and 
dark with suffocating vapour, but in b« rushed, scorching 
his hair, hands, his face, and his clothes. He found the 
other door blackened, and in some places alight the 
encroaching fire ; tried to open it, but failed, and thch 
shouted aloud, ‘^Keep back, keep hack I and 1 will burst 
it open;” and then, setting his foot against it, he cast 
it with a vigorous effort into the room. A momentary 
glance around showed him the child, who had crept as 
near to the window as possible, and, d^ing forward, Ned 
Hayward caught the hoy up in his arras, and rushed out 
with him, covering his head with hiwS arm, that none of the 
beams, which w'ere beginning to fall, might strike him as 
they passed ; then setting him down on the green turf 
when they were at a little distance, he asked eagerly, 
‘‘Aie there any more?” 

The child, however, stupified with terror, gazed in his 
face and cried bitterly, but answered not. Seeing he 
could obtain no reply, Ned Hayward ran back to the cot- 
tage, and tried to go in again, but it was now impossible ; 
the whole w^ay was blocked up with burning rafters, and 
large detached masses of the thatch, w^hich had fallen in, 
and were now sending up vast showers of sparks as the 
wind stirred them. He hurried to the window, and looked 
in, and though the small panes were cracking with the heat, 
he forced it open, and shouted at the extreme pitch of his 
voice, to drown the rushing sound of the fire, “ Is there 
any one within?” 

^ere was no answer ; and the moment after, the dry 
beams being burnt away, and the support at the otber end 
gone* the whole thatch above gave way, and fell the 
room, while the ^me rushed up into a spire as it de- 
scended. • • 

The heat was now intolerable, and forced a retreat to a 
distance. Oaptam Hayward took the boy up m his arms, 
and strove to sootne him, and gain some information from 
him. It was all in vain, however ; and, after a momenta 
thought, the gentleman said to himself, I wilUcarry hildt 
away to Tamingham House. Jack Slingsby mil 
refose him food and shelter, I am sure, and in case iktik 
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should be any one else in the place, it is vain to hope that 
one could save them now. We can send up people to look 
ibr the bodies. But let us see what’s at tbe back of the 
house.” lie accordingly walked round, still carrying the 
boy in his arms, but found nothing there, except a }ow de- 
tached shed, which seemed in security, as the wind blew 
the other way. long trough and^'spout, indeed, between 
^he shed and the cottage, appeared in a somewhat perilous 
position, and as it was likely that they might lead the fire 
to the building yet uninjured, Ned Hayward thought fit to 
remove them before he left the ground. This cost him 
some trouble, as they were rooted in the sand ; but when 
it was once accomplished, he took up the boy again, 
sought his hat, but could not find it, and crossing the 
moor, entered the western gates df Sir elohn Slingsby'^ 
park, without meeting any one from whom lie could obtain 
information, or to whom he could communicate the even' 
which had just o^rred. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The events detailed in the last chapter, or at least that 
portion of them in which he himself had borne a share, 
were related by Ned Hayward to the party at Sir John 
Slingsby’s, after he had rejoined them at the dinner-table, 
having done his best to remove the traces of his adventure 
from his personal appearance. The smoke and sand were 
washed away, the burnt and singed garments had been 
changed for others, and Ned Hayward still appeared 
a very good-looking fellow, not the less interesting, per- 
haps, in the eyes of the ladies there present, for all that 
he had done and suffered. Nevertheless, the^fine wavy 
curls of his Jbrown hair, which had been burnt off, were 
not to be recovered in so short a time, and both his hands 
showed evident ai^ns of having been injured by the fire. 
He was in high spirits, for the assurance that there could 
be nobody else in the cottage but the boy, unless i4 were 
GinKet the poadiet himself, of which |lte|;e was no proba- 
bility, had relieved^ the young gentleman’s mind of a 
heavy weight, and, jesting pily Sir John Slingsby, 
who vowed that with those nands of bis be would not be 
able to throw a line for a fortnight^ he replied, that 
lie would undertake to catch the finest trout in the wl^olc 
Ditoer befoire noon the next day. 

now, my dear sir,” he continued, turning to the 
as you seem to know something of wis good 
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ffentlemaw, Gimle*, atw^his affairs, I wish yola’d give me a* 
little msight into his history.’’ 

^^It is a sad and not uncommon one,” answered I>r. 
Miles, gravely, “ and I will tell it you some other time. 
My poor parishioners have a superstitious feeling about 
that pit, and that cottage, for a man was murdered there 
some years ago. You will find multitudes of people who 
will vouch for his ghost having been seen sitting on the 
hank above, and under a solitary birch- tree.” 

“ It won’t sit there any more,” answered Ned Hayward, 
laughing ; “for the birch-tree and I rolled down into the 
pit together, as I tried to drop down by its help, thinking 
it was quite strong enough to support me,” 

“Then I am afraid the ghost is gone altogether for the 
future,” said Dr. Miles, in a tone of some regret. 

“ Afraid I my dear doctor,” exclaimed Miss Slingsby ; 
“ surely you do not want ghosts among your parishioners? ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha laughtd Sir John Sl^gsby, with a merry, 
fat, ovei flowing chuckle. “Isabella means, doctor, that 
you may make your flock as spiritual as you please, but 
not reduce them quite to spectres.” 

“ No, papa, you are a wrong interpreter,” rejoined his 
daughter ; “ I meant to say, that of all men on earth, 
I should have thought Dr. Miles .was the last to patronise 
a ghost.” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” replied the worthy clergyman, 
“ a ghost is sometimes very serviceable in a parish. We 
arc but children of a bigger growth, and a bugbear is as 
necessary sometimes for great babies as small ones; not 
that 1 ever used it or should use it ; but the people’s own 
imagination did that for me. I have heard. Sir John, that 
some men when they were lying out to shoot your deer, 
were scared away by one of them fancying he saw the 
ghost, and you saved two good haunches of^venison, to say 
nothing of the pasty.” 

“ By Jove, that was a jolly ghost indeed,” answered 
Sir John Slingsby; “and I’ll give him a crown the first 
tima I meet him. Doctor, a glass of wine.” 

“ If ghosts had such e^cts upon poachers,” sak^Beau* 
champ, who speaking in a low tone to Miss 

Slingsby, “how Btoppens it tW this man, the father 
of the boy whom Captain Hayward brought hither, fixed 
his abode in the spirit’s immediate neighlmurbood?” 

“ Ob, he is a sad unbelieving dog,” paid Dr. Miles; hut 
then, suddenly cheeking himself, be added, “and^ yet 
in that 1 do him imustioe ; there is some jgcK)d%i the man 
and a great deahef imagination. Hidf his fimUs^flitiaed 
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** from an ill- disciplined fancy ; but the truth ia, beluga very 
fbarless fellow, and of this imaginative disposition, I 
believe be would just as soon have a ghost for a next- 
door neighbour as not. Therefore, I do not suppose that 
it was from any doubt of the reality of the apparition, but 
rather in defiance of it, that he set up his abode there ; 
and perhaps he thought, too, that if might serve as a sort 
of safeguard to him, a protection against the intrusion of 
persons less bold than himself, at those hours when ghosts 
and he himself are wont to wander. He knew well that 
none of the country people would come near him then, 
for all the ignorant believe in apparitions more or 
less.” 

Now, dear Dr. Miles, do tell me,” cried Isabella 
Slingsby with a gay laugh, ‘‘ whethef some of the learned 
do not believe in them, too. If it were put as a serious 
question to the Rev. Dr. Miles himself, whether he had not 
a little quiet belief at the bottom of his heart in the ap- 
pearance of ghosts, what would he answer?” 

“ That he had never seen one, my dear,” replied the 
clergyman, with a good-humoured smile ; “ but at the same 
time I must say that a belief in the occasional appearance 
of the spirits of the dead for particular purposes, is a part 
of our religion. I have no idea of a man calling himself a 
Christian and taking what parts of the Bible he likes, and 
rejecting or explaining away the rest. The fact of the re- 
appearance of dead people on this earth is more than once 
mentioned in Scripture, and therefore I believe that it has 
taken place. The purposes for which it was permitted in 
all the instances there noticed were great and momentous, 
and it may very possibly be that, since the Advent of Our 
Saviour, no such deviations from usual laws have been re- 
quisite. Of that, however, I can be no judge : but, at all 
events, my^wn reason tells me, that it is not probable a 
spirit should be allowed to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
for the purpose of making an old woman say her prayers, 
or frightening a village girl into fits.” 

‘^You are speaking alone of the apparition of the s{)irits 
of dead,” said Mr. Beauchamp ; “ did you ever hear of 
the appearance of the spirits of the livfti^?” 

“ Not without their bodies, surely I” said Miss Clifford. 

“ Oh, yes, my dear Mary,” answered Dr. Miles, such 
things are recorded, I can assure you, ay, and upon testi- 
so strong that it is impossible to doubt that the 
' wAaiesses believed what they related, whether the apparition 
was a delusion of their own fancy or not-^indeed, it is 
sesjt^y possible to suppose that it was a delusio^^ for in 
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several instanees the thing, whateref it made itself 
visible to several persons at once, and tfiey all precisely 
agreed in the description of it*’ . 

“ One of the most curious occurrences of the kind that 
ever I heard of,” said Beauchamp,* “ was told me by a 
German gentleman to whom it happened. It was the case 
of a man seeing his own spirit, and although we are con- 
tinually told we ought to know ourselves, few men have ever 
had such an opportunity of doing so as this gentleman.” 

“ Oh, do tell us the whole story, Mr. Beauchamp,” cried 
Isabella, eagerly ; “ 1 must beg and entreat that you would 
not tantalise us with a mere glimpse of such a delightful 
vision, and then let fall the curtain again.” 

My dear Bella, you are tantalising liim,” exclaimed her 
father. “ Don’t you see that you are preventing him from 
eating his dinner ; at all events, we will have a glass of 
wine first ; shall it be Hermitage, Mr, Beauchamp? I have 
some of 1808, the year before that rascal Napoleon mixed 
all the vintages together.” * 

The wine was drunk, hut immediately this was accom- 
plished, Isabella lenewed her attack, calling upon Mr. 
Beauchamp for the story, and in her eagerness laying one 
round taper finger upon his arm as he sat beside her, to 
impress more fully her commands upon him, as she said, 
“ 1 must and will have the story, Mr. Beauchamp.** 

Assuredly,” he replied, in his usual quiet tone ; but 
first of all, 1 must premise one or two things, that yOu 
may give it all the weight it deserves. The gentleman who 
told it to me was, at the time of my acquaintance with him^ 
a man of about seventy years of age, very simple in his 
manners, and, however excitable his fancy might have 
been in youth, he was at the time I speak of as unimagi- 
native a person as it is possible to conceive. He assured 
me most solemnly, as an old man upon the verge 
eternity, that every word he spoke was truth ; and now 1 
will tell it as nearly in his own language as 1 can, and my 
memory is a very retentive one. You must remember, 
however, that it is he who is speaking, and nut 1 ; am^fancy 
us sitting together, the old man and the younjg one, warming 
ourselves by a s^ve on a winter’s night, in the fine old 
town of Nuremberg.” 

THE OLD latAN’S 8TQRY. 

I am of an Italian family,” said my friend, “ but my 
father wd my grandfather were both bom in ^rmany ; 
exceedingly good people in their way, but by no meaq&yury 
wealthy. My elder broker was l^ing ^ddeated mn % 
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ph5wiaii, and had just finished bis course of study, when 
my father, having given me as good an education as he 
could in Nuremberg, thought fit to send me to Hamburg, 
that 1 might pursue my studies there, and take advantage 
of any opportunity that might occur for advancing myself 
m life. My stock pf all kinds was exceedingly small when 
I set out; my purse contained the closely-estimated ex- 
]>en8es pf my journey, and the allowance made for my 
maintenance during six months, which did not admit of the 
slightest idea of luxury of any kind. I was grateful, how- 
ever, for what was given, for I knew that my father could 
afford no more, and 1 had no hope of another ‘ heller’* 
till my half year was out. I had my ordinary travelling 
drees, and my mother gave me six new shirts, which she 
had spun with her own hands ; besides these, my portman- 
teau contained one complete black suit, tu o pairs of shoes, 
and a {)air of silver buckles, which my father took off his 
own feet, and bestowed upon me, with his benediction. My 
elder brother always loved me, and was kind to me ; and 
when mv going was first talked of, he regretted deeply 
that he nad nothing to give me ; but my little preparations 
occupied a fortnight, and during that time good luck 
befriended him and me, and he treated and killed his first 
patient skilfully. Thus he obtained the means of making 
me a sumptuous present for my journey, which consisted of 
a straight-cut blue mantle with a square collar. Let me 
dwell upon the mantle, for it is important. It was in the 
Nuremberg fashion, which had gone out of vogue over all the 
rest of Germany for at least thirty years, and when I first 
put it on, I felt very proud of it, thinking* that 1 looked 
like one of the cavaliers in the great picture in the town- 
hall. However, there w’^as not another mantle like it in all 
Germwiy^ except in Nuremberg — sky-blue, fallhig three 
inches below the knee, with a square -cut collar. I will 
bass over my journey to Hamburg, till my arrival in a 
little common inn, in the old part of the town. Not having 
a nfenning to spare, 1 set out early the nclt morning 
to Ioo|(,out for a lodging, and saw several that would Have 
suited myself very well, but which did nptsuitmy finances. 
At length, perceiving the wife of a groper standing at a 
door, with a good-humoured countenance, in a narrow and 
•dark street, containing some large, fine houses, which had 
seen the splendours of former times, I walked up to her 
asked if she could recommend lodging to a young 
mk who was not over rich. After thinking mr a moment, 

** Oerman cola, till a csiiain thought fit to coin 

h^beUers. ^ 



blie |>ouiied across tbe way, to a^hottse with a deootulM * 
front, which had become as b%k as ink w’ith age. The 
lower storjr was entirely occupi^ by an iron-warehouse ; 
but she said that up above ou the drst Boor, 1 should find 
Widow Gentner, who let one room, and who had, she 
believed, no lodger at the time. I thanked her many times 
lor her civility, and wftking across the Areet to the point 
she indicated, I looked up at the cornices and other ornar 
mcnts which were displayed upon the fa<jade. Dirty they 
were, bej ond all doubt. A pair of stone ladies with baskets 
in their hands, wliich had probably been once as white as 
snow, now displayed long dripping lines of black upon 
their garments ; their noses had disappeared, but the balls 
of the eyes were of the deepest brown, though about the 
centre a])pearc(l a white spot, which seemed to show the 
presence of cataract. The fruit in the baskets, however, 
consisted apparently of black cherries, and a dingy cor- 
nucopia, which stood by the side of each, vomited forth 
swarthy fruit and flowers of a very ■uninviting quality. I 
gazed m surprise and admiration, and asked myself if it 
ever would be my late to live in so fine a mansion. Taking 
courage, however, I inquired at the ironmonger’s which 
was the door of VVidovv Gcntner, and of the three which 
opened into the lower part of the house, I was directed to 
the second. On the first floor I founcl a tidy little maid, 
wlio introduced me to the presence of her mistress, a quiet, 
dry old lady, wbo was seated in a room which had ap* 
parently formed part of a magnificent saloon — I say formed 
])art, for it was evident that the size of the chamber had 
been much curtailed. On the ceiling, which Avas of the 
most magnificent stucco work I ever saw, appeared various 
groups of angels and cherubs in high relief, as large as life, 
and seated amidst clouds and bunches of flowers as bt0 as 
feather-beds. But that ceiling betrayed the dismember^ * 
ment of the room ; for all along the side where ran the 
wall behind tlie good lady were seen angels’ legs without 
the heads and bodies,, baskets of flowers cut in two, and 
cheiflbs with not above one-half of those members even 
which sculptors have left them. This was soon expWlned : 
the widow infonneQ me that she had divided her diamber 
into three, of which she reserved one for herself, another 
for her little maid, and let the third, which had a staipease 
to itself opening from the street. She had done so with a 
good wail, she said, to support the plafond, so that if 1 
wanted tp see the room she had to letj I muaj go dAwn 
again with her and mount the other stairs, as iferc 
door of communication. I a^ired her piNidence, 
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Dompanied her nt o^ce to a «mali rooiDt arrived at by a 
tiarrow staircase 'with its own street doOr; and there 1 
found on the ceiling above ^y tieadi the lost bodies and 
wings of the angels on the other side^ besides a very solid 
pair of cherubims of my own. It contained a little, narrow 
bed, a table^ a scanty proportion of chairs and other things 
necessary for the existence of a stedent ; and though an 
unpleasant feeling of solitude crept over me as I thought 
of inhabiting an apartment so entirely cut olf from all 
human proximity, yet, as the widow’s rent was small, I 
dosed the bargain at once, and soon was installed in my 
new abode. The good lady was very kind and attentive, 
and did all she could to make me comfortable, inquiring, 
amongst other things, what letters of introduction 1 had in 
Hajtiburg. I had but one which I considered of any value, 
which was addressed, with many of those flourishes which 
you know are common amongst us, jlp Mr. S., a famous 
man in bis day, both as a philosopher and literary man, 
and was also a man of sense, of the world, and, what is 
more than dl^^of a kind and benevolent heart. T went to 
deliver it that very day, and met with a most friendly re- 
ception from a good-looking old gentleman, of perhaps 
sixty-three or four, who at once made me feel myself at 
home with him, treating me with that parental air which 
inspires both respect and confidence. lie asked several 
questions about my journey, where I lodged, howl in- 
tended to employ my time, and last, what was the state of 
my finances. 1 told him all exactly as it was, and when I 
rose to depart, he laid his hand on my arm with the most 
benevolent air in th^ world, saying, ‘ You will dine with 
me to-morrow^t twelve o’clock, and I shall expect to see 
you at dinnen three days in the week as long as you stay. 
fVom eight TO ten at night I am alw^ays at hpme, and 
whenever you have nothing else to do, come in and spend 
those hours with us.’ I wifi not pretend to say 1 was not 
quite well aware that the place thus granted me at his 
dinner-table was oflered from a knowledge of the limited 
state of my finances ; but pride in my case was out of the 
questirn, and I was exceedingly grateiul for the act of 
kindness, which saved me a considerableosum in my honse- 
k’9ej»ing, and enabled me to indulge in a mw lit^e luxuries 
ifbich 1 could not otherwise have commanded. 

. was the autumn of the year wheu I arrived ai Ham* 
; but the time passed very pleasantly. All the day 1 
'Was engaged in my studies ; at twelve o’clock 1 dinedi 
either at my own chamber or at worthy Mr. and 
every evening was spent at his house, where, he 
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failed not to regale me, itther with a enp of fiue 
sometimes, as a great treat, with a oiip of tea, accor^h^ ^ 
to your English mode. In short, I became his nighiiy 
guest, and as the evenings grew dark and sometimes foggy, 

1 bought a little lantern to light myself through the iSg 
and lonely streets which 1 had to pass from house to 
iny own. On these Occasions, too, as the weather grew 
intensely cold, my blue cloak with the square collar proved 
a most serviceable friend, and every night at ten o^dock I 
might be seen in precisely the same attire, with my black 
suit, in great part covered by the azure mantle, and the 
small lantern in my hand, finding mV way homeward to 
my solitary abode. Mr. S. li\ed m the fine new part of 
the town, where he had a handsome house, with two maid- 
servants and his coachman, but the latter slept at the 
stables. I lived, as I have before said, in the old part of 
the town, well nigh a mile distant ; thus, in coming and 
going, 1 got exercise at night, if 1 did not in the day, and 
I mark it particularly, that 1 used ta enjoy my walk to his 
house and back, and used to look forward t6 it with plea- 
sure during my hours of study, in order that you may see, 
that on the occasion of which I am about to speak, I was 
affected by uo fantastical melancholy. 

“ At length, one night in the winter of 17 — , after pass- 
ing the evening at the house of Mr. S., where I had taken 
nothing but a cup of coffee and a slice of brown bread and 
butter, 1 took leave of my friend, put on my blue mantle 
with a square collar, lighted my lantern at the housemaid’s 
candle, and having safely shut the glass, set out on my 
walk home. It was about a quarter-past ten, and the 
night was clear and very dark ; the sky, indeed, was full 
of stars, which looked peculiarly bright, as l«azed up at 
them between the tall houses as if from the bottom of a 
well, and I felt a sort of exhilarating freshness in the air 
that raised my spirits rather than otherwise, I walked 
along to the end of the first street with a light step, turned 
into the second, and was just entering the third, when I 
saw » figure some thirty or forty paces before me, standing 
in a corner as if waiting for some one. Although ihe 
streets, in the gopd old days of Hamburg, were generally 
by that time of night quite deserted, yet there was nothing 
extraordinary in my meeting one or two persons as 1 went 
home, so that X to(& little or no notice of this figure, 1 
had advanoed^to within about twenty paces, when it 
itself full towards me, and at the same time the ^ht of my 
lantern fell directly upon it Guesi my sitrprile, when I 
saw ^ being so exactly Kke that I bavrtma* 
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gined I was lookiug in a glass. There were the black legs, 

the shoes and silver buckles, the blue mantle .with tne 
square-cut collar, and the little lantern with the handle at 
the back, held just as 1 held mine. I stopped suddenly, 
and rubbed my eyes with my left hand ; but the figure im- 
mediately turned round and walked away before me. At 
the same time my heart beat vioientl}^ and a sort ot 
strange, dreamy sensation of horror came over me, like 
that which takes possession of one sometimes when la- 
bouring under the nightmare. An instant’s reflection 
made me ashamed of wiiat I felt, and saying to myself, 

‘ ril look a little closer at this gentleman,’ I w^alked on, 
hnrrying my pace. The figure, however, quickened its 
steps in the same proportion. I did not like to run, but I 
was always a quick walker, and I hastened as fast as ever 
I could ,• but it had no effect ; the figure, without the 
least apparent cflbrt, kept always at the same distance, 
and every moment I felt the sort of superstitious dread 
which had taken possession of me increasing, and strug- 
gling against the efforts of resolution, llesoliition con- 
quered, however; and, determined to sec who this was 
that w^as-so like me, without showing him too plainly that 
I was chasing him, I stopped at a corner where a street 
wound round, entering again the one that I was pursuing 
at some distance, and then taking, to my heels, I ran as 
hard as I could to get before my friend in the blue mantle. 
When I returned to the other street again, though I must 
have gained two or tlircc minutes at least, instead of seeing 
the figure coming from the side where I had left it, there 
it was, walking on deliberately in the direction I usually 
followed towards my own liouse. We were now vithin 
three streets of Widow Gentner’s, and, though they >vcrc 
all of them narrow enough, I generally took these which 
were most open. There was a lane, however, to the left, 
which, passing by the grocer’s I have mentioned, cut off at 
least a quarter of the Avay, and as I was now overpowered 
by feelings I cannot describe, I resolved to take the shortest 
path, and run as hard as I could, in order to get home? and 
shut Ayself in before the figure in the blue mantle reached 
the spot. Off 1 set, then, down the* narrow lane like- 
lightning, but when I came to the grocer’s corner, my 
horror was complete, on beliolding the same figure, wa&^ 
ing along past the closed windows of the imn-shop, ari4 
1: stopped, with my heart beating as if it would have bui^st 
through qjy ribs. With eyes almost starting from tef 
the light of the lantern turned full upon I 

f gas&eTat its proceedings, when behold, it walked quietly up 
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to my door, stopped, turned round towards th€^ bouae, put 
the right hand in its pocket, and seemed teeling tor my 
key. The key was produced, and stooping down, just as I 
should have done, after a little searching for the keyhole, 
the door was opened, the figure went in, and instantly the 
door closed again. ^ 

“If you had given me the empire of* a world, I could 
not have made up my mind to go in after it, and setting oft 
more like a madman than anything else, I returned to the 
liouse of Mr. S., with the intention of telling him what 
liad occurred. The bell was answered quickly enough by 
the liou«eniaid, who gazed at my 'v\ild and scared appear- 
ance vith some snr])rise. She told me, however, that the 
old gentleman had gone to bed, and that she could not 
think of waking him on any account ; and, resolved not to 
go home, and yet not liking to walk the streets of Ham- 
burg all night, I ])crsnaded her, with some difficulty, to 
let me sit in the saloon till I could speak with Mr. S. in 
the morning. 1 will not detain you by describing how I 
passed the night; but when my friend came down the 
next day, I i elated to him all that occurred, with many 
excuses lor the liberty T had taken, lie listened gravely, 
and Ins first question naturally was, if 1 were quite sure I 
had gone straight homeward, without entering any of those 
places wheie strong diinks were sold. I assured him most 
solemnly that the on!} thing that had entered my lips that 
night was the cup of coiFec wdiich I had taken at Im 
house. 

“ ' Tlie maid can tell you,’ I said, ^ that I had not been 
absent more than three-quarters of an hour when I re- 
turned.’ 

“ ‘ Well, my young friend,’ he replied, ‘ I believe you 
fully ; \eTy strange things occasionally happen to us in 
life ; and tins seems one. However, wc will have some 
breakfast, and then go and inquire into it.’ 

“ After breakfast, v\c set out, and \valked to my house, 
I ]ioi luting out by the w^ay all the different spots connected 
with Tuy tale. When w'e reached the gloomy old mansion, 
with its decorated ^front, I was going direct to ray own 
door, but JMr. S.» said, ‘ Stay, we will first talk to your 
landlady for a minute.’ And we accordingly walked up to 
the rooms of Widow Gcntncr by the other door and the 
other staircase. Tlie widow was very proud of the visit 
of *80 distinguished a person in the town as Mr. S., and 
answered his questions with due respect. The jirst was a 
very common one in that part of Germany — naj^yi 
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'nrhethor sbe bad slept well that nigbt. Sbe assured bim 
sbe bad, perfectly well ; and he then proceeded, with a 
somewhat impressive air, to inquire if nothing had oc- 
curred to disturb her. She then suddenly seemed to re- 
collect herselfj and answered, ‘Now you mention it, I 
recollect I was awoke about eleven o’clock, I think, by a 
noise on the other side of the wall f but thinking that Mr. 
Z. had thrown over his table, or something of that kind, 
I turned on the other side, and went to sleep again.’ 

“ No further information being to be obtained, we de- 
scended to the street, and, taking out my keys, I opened 
the door, and we went in. My heart beat a little as we 
mounted the stairs ; but, resolving not to show any w ant of 
courage, I boldly unlocked the room -door, and threw it 
open. The sight that presented itself made me pause on 
the threshold, for there on niy bed, where I should have 
been lying at the very moment of its fall, was the whole 
ceiling of that part of the room, angels’ heads, and cheru- 
bims’ wings, flower-baskets, and everything ; and so great 
was the weight and the force with which it had come 
down, that it had broken the solid bedstead underneath it. 
As I do not suppose my head is formed of much more 
strong materials, it is probable that it would have been 
cracked as well as the bed, and I heartily thank God for 
my preservation ! All my good old friend ventured to say, 
however, was, ‘ A most fortunate escape I Had you slept 
here last nigbt, you would have been killed to a certainty.’ 
Though a doctor of philosophy, he did not risk any specu- 
lations upon the strange apparition which I had beheld the 
night before ; hut invited me to take up my abode in his 
house till my room could be put in order, never afterwards 
mentioning the appearance of my double ; and I have only 
to add that from that time to this, now between fifty and 
sixty years, I have never seen myself again, except in a 
looking-glass'.’’ 

V 

“Such,” continued Beauchamp, “is the story of my 
Get man friend, exactly as he told it to me. 1 must ieavc 
you t& judge of it as you will, for, unless you could see the 
old man, and know his perfect simjplicify of character, and 
quiet matter-of-fact temper of mind, you could not take 
the same view of bis history that I do.” 

“In short, Mr. Beauchamp, you are a believer in 
ghosts,” said Sir John Slingsby, laughing; “well, fpr 
my part, 1 never saw any better spirit than a bottle of 
brai^, and hope never to see a worse.” 
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“Take care you don't find yourself mistaken, Sir 
John,” answered Dr. Miles, “ for although it ia ratha^ 
difficult to meet with good spirits, the bad ones are much 
more easily conjured up.” 

“I am not afraid, doctor,” answered Sir John; “and 
mind, 1 have only had three or four glasses of wine, so 
mine is not Dutch courage now; but let 'us talk of some- 
thing else than ghosts and such things, or we shall all have 
the blue devils before we’ve done — a capital story never- 
theless, Beauchamp ; but this is a good story, too, doctor, 
about my sister being stopped on the king's highway. Has 
she told you about it?” 

Dr. Miles merely nodded his head, and Sir John went on. 

“ I can’t make out the game of that old rascal Witting- 
liam, wlio seems devilish unwilling to catch the thieves, 
and iiad taken himself out of the way when Ned Hayward 
and 1 called this morning. The old linen-drapering scamp 
^hall find that he can’t treat Jack Slingsby in this way.” 

“Indeed, my dear brother, 1 wish ybu would let the 
matter rest,” said Mrs. Clifford ; “ no harm was done, ex^ 
cept frightening me very foolishly, and to pursue it further 
may, perhaps, lead to disagreeable consequences. The 
letter written beforehand, to bring me over by a report of 
your illness, shows that this was no ordinary affair.” 

“A fig for the consequences,” cried Sir John Slingsby; 
“if it were to set half the town on fire, 1 would go on with 
it. Why, nw dear Harriet, am not I a magistrate, one of 

his majesty’? jubf ices of the peace for the county of V 

Such a conscientious woman as you are would never have 
me neglect my solemn duties?” And Sir John chuckled 
with a low merry laugh, at the new view he chose to take 
of his responsibilities. 

In sucli* conversation the dinner went on to its close, the 
subjects changing rapidly, for the worthy baronet was not 
one to adhere tenaciously to any particular line of thought, 
and Mrs. Clifford, but more particularly still her daughter, 
being anxious to quit the topic just started as soon as pos- 
sible.* Miss Clifford, indeed, seemed so much agitated and 
embarrassed, whilst the adventures of the preceding^ight 
were under discu^lion, that Ned Hayward, who was the 
kindest-hearted man alive, and not without tact, especially 
where women were concerned, came zealously to her^re- 
lief, and engaged her in low and earnest conversation. 

Jt was one of those cases in which two people, without 
well knowing what they are about, go on puzzling each 
other, though both may be as frank as day. Ttey t^ed 
of every simple subject which all the worid mighffnave 
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b^atd discussed — music, painting, poetry; but yet the 
'whole was carried on in so low a tone that, to any one that 
did not know them, it would have appeared that they were 
making love. Miss ClitFord was troubled, perplexed, to 
make out her companion’s character, for she certainly ex- 
pected nothing from a man familiarly called Ned Hayward, 
and more especially from a particular friend of her uncle’s, 
but a gay, rattling, good-humoured scapegrace, at the 
best ; yet, in order to gain her full attention, and withdraw 
her thoughts from a subject which he saw annoyed her, 
Captain Ilayward put off for the time his usual careless, 
rapid manner, and spoke with -'o much feeling and good 
taste, and, what is more, good sense aleo, upon all the many 
topics upon which their conversation ran — he showed her 
that he had read so much, and thought so much, and felt 
so much — ^that she became convinced before he had done ot‘ 
the complete fallacy of all her ]wcconcei\od notions of his 
disposition. Such a change of opinion is alwn}s very 
favourable to a man with a woman ; for they are such ge- 
nerous creatures, those women, that if they find they have 
done one injustice, they are sure to go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and give us credit for more than is our due. 

Ned Hayward’s puzzle was of a different kind, hut it 
proceeded from the same source — namely, an crroncou 
preconception. He saw that Mary Clifford was embar- 
rassed whenever the subject of the attack upon tin ir car- 
riage was mentioned, that she changed colour, not from red 
to white, as would have been the case had tei^or had augli<^ 
to do with it, hut from white to red, which is generally a 
change produced by other emotions. He therefore set it 
down as a certain fact, tliat the fair lady’s heart was a little 
engaged in the transaction ; and yet, as they went on talk- 
ing in that same low voice, she twice returned to the sub- 
ject herself, not without some degree of embarrassment, it 
is tnie, but still as if she wished to say more, and Ned 
Hayward thought, with some degree of pique, “Well, luy 
pretty friend, I am not quite old enough to be made a con- 
fidant of yet.” 

length, just as the dessert was being put upon the 
table, troublesome Sir John Slingsby hacked back upon the 
subject, asking Mr. Beauchamp if lie thougjit he could 
swear to any of the persons concerned ; and, taking advan- 
tage of a quick and somewhat loud conversation which went 
OJi between those two gentlemen and Dr. Miles, M[i 89 Clif- 
ford suddenly broke through what she was talking of with 
h^if^com^anion on the right, and said, earnestly, but still 
ahnist in a whisper, “ Captain Hayward, you rend^^ed me 
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a very great service Last^night, for \vhicli I eWl ever feel • 
grateful, and it will add immensely to the favour, if you 
can prevent my uncle from pursuing the matter in the 
manner he seems inclined to do. Particular circumstances, 
which I may some time have an opportunity of explaining, 
would render it most painful to me to have the scandalous 
outrage which was committed upon us last night dragged 
into a court of justice ; indeed, 1 think it would half kill 
me, especially if 1 had to give evidence, as I suppose would 
he the case.” 

“ I will do my best,” answered Ned Hayward, “ but you 
must not he angry or surprised at any means I may take 
for that purpose. I could act better, indeed, if I knew the 
circumstances.” 

‘‘ All 1 can say at present,” answered the young lady, in 
a low tone, “ i^, that this was not a case of robbery, as you 
all seem to suppose.” 

The colour mounted into her cheek as she spoke, and 
she added, quickly, “ I cannot re])roach myself with any- 
thing ill the atfair, Captain llaywkrd, although I have 
scrutinised my own conduct severely ; but yet at the same 
time, even to have my name talked of in connection with 
^uch a proceeding, and with such — such a person, would 
distress me more than I can describe, I will say more 
another time.” 

“Ill the meanwhile, I will do my best,” replied the 
other ; and instantly commenced a jesting attack upon Sir 
John Slingsby, which at once drew the baronet away from 
the subject. I'hey bad not got further, however, than a 
sharp shot and a rejoinder, when the roll of wheels was 
heard di iving up to the door, and a minute or two after, 
one of the servants entered, anuouiicing that Mr. Wittiug- 
ham was m the llbrar3^ 

“ Let him stay— let him stay !” said Sir John Slingsby ; 
“he’ll have an opportunity there of improving his mind. 
What, what do you say?” he continued, as the man 
whispered something over his shoulder ; “ we’ve neither 
seertts of state nor high treason here, — speak out.” 

“Please you, Sir John, two of Mr. Wittinghamte men 
.have brought up "Stephen Gimlet, whom they call Wolf, 
in custody. I have kept him in the hall.” 

“Hang it!” cried Ned Hayward, “my little boy’s 
father. 1 hope he has not been doing any serioua mischief ! ” 

^ “ 1 don’t think it— don’t think it,” said Dr. Miles, 
eagerly ; “ the man has a heai^ and a conaeienoe — a lifUc 
warped, it is true, hut still sound-Haound, J tWnk— L will 
go speak to him.” * ^ 
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“Han^ him, he steals my piieasants ! ’^ exclaimed Sir 
John Slingsby. 

“Then why don’t you put him to keep them, colonel?” 
asked Ned Hayward. “ He would make a capital keeper, 
I am sure. Set a thief to catch a thief, Sir John.” 

“ Not a bad idea, Ned,” answered the baronet. “ Stay, 
stay, doctor, he’s “not condemned yet, and so does not want 
the parson. We had better talk to old Wittingham first. 
We’ll have him in and fuddle him. Give my compliments 
to Mr. Wittingham, Matthews, and beg him to walk in. 
You need not jjo, Harriet. He’s quite a lady’s man.” 

But Mrs. Clifford rose, not at all anxious to witness the 
process of fuddling a magistrate, and withdrew with her 
daughter and her niece. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Ah! Wittingham I Wittingham!” cried the baronet, 
stretching forth his hand, without rising, as the servant 
introduced the worthy magistrate, “ is that you, my old 
buck? If 5^011 haven’t come in pudding-time, you have 
come in wine-time, and will get what so few men get in 
life — your dessert. Sit down and pledge me, old fellow. 
What shall it be in ? Here's port that was bottled when I | 
came of age, so you may judge that it is good old stuff! 
Maderia that has made more voyages than Cook, Comet 
Claret of 181 1, and a bottle of Burgundy that smells under 
my nose like oil of violets,” 

“ Why, Sir John,” replied Mr. Wittingham, taking the 
seat just left vacant by Mrs. Clifford, and very well pleased 
with so familiar a reception, when he expected quite the 
reverse ; for to say the truth, although some circumstances 
had happened to make him resolve upon taking the bull 
by the horns, and visiting the old lion of Tarniiigham Park 
in his den, it was, nevertheless, with great pain and diffi- 
culty that he had screwed his courage to the sticking- 
point, — “ why, Sir John, I come upon* business," antt it is 
bettes* to transact affairs of importance with a clear head.” 

“Pooh, nonsense 1” exclaimed the 'oaronet ; “no man 
ever did business well without being half-drunk. Look at 
my old friend Pitt, poor fellow ! and Charley Fox, too, 
Sir William Scott, and Dundas, and all of them ; not a 
set of jollier topers in thq, world than they were, and are 
s^l'T-what are left of th^m. Well, here’s health to the 
livigg, and peace to the dead! — Burgundy, eh?” and he 
glass for Mr. Wittingham to the brim. 
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The worthy magistrate took it, and, drinkirtg Sir John ’ 
Sling'sby’s toast, was about to proceed to basitiess, when 
the baronet again interrupted him, saying, “ Let me in- 
irotlucc you to niy friends, Wittinghani ; there’s no fun in 
duiilviiig with men you don’t know. With Dr. Miles you 
are acquainted : this is ray friend, Mr. Beauchamp, and 
tbi^ my friend, Ciiptai^ Hayward. Gentlemen both, know, 
esteem, and admire Henry Wittingham, Esq., one of the 

ornaments of the bench of the county of , one of the 

trustees of the turnpike roads, a very active magistrate, 
and a very honest man. Sink the shop, Witty,” he con- 
tinued. in a friendly whisper to his qompauion ; for Hir 
tJoim boldoin, if ever, allowed Mr. Wittingham to escape 
without some allusion to his previous occupations, which 
naturally made that gentleman hate him mortally. “ But 
before n e have another glass, my good friend, I must make 
you acquainted with these gentlemen’s high qualities,” 
proceeded the baronet. “ Here’s Ned Hayward, the most 
deadly shot in Plurope, whether with^ pistol, rifle, or fowl- 
ing-piece ; nothing escapes him, from the human form 
divine down to a cock-sparrow. The best angler in Eng- 
land, too ; w^ould throw a fly into a teaspoon at fifty yards 
distance. He has come down for an interminable numbor 
of months to catch my trout, kill my game, and drink my 
Claret. Then, there is my friend Mr. Beauchamp, — more 
^entlmcntally given, a very learned man and profound, 
loves poetry and solitary walks, and is somewhat for 
musing melancholy made ; but is a good hand at a trigger, 
too, I can tell you — a light finger, and a steady aim; 
lia ! Beauchamp ? ” and the baronet winked his eye and 
laughed. 

Beauchamp smiled good-humouredly, and, in order to 
change thf course of the conversation, which was not ex- 
actly what suited him, he said that he had the pleasure of 
a slight acquaintance with Mr« Wittingham. 

Ned Hayward, however, somewhat to Beauchamp’s 
pi'Ue, seemed determined to encourage their host in his 
light •and rattling talk; and taking the latter up where 
Sir John had left it, he said, “ Oh, dear, yes, I aai« say 
we shall have capital sport down here. The old work of 
the 40th, Sir John ; clearing all the fences, galloping over 
all the turnips, riding down the young wheat, forgetting 
the limits of the manor, letting the beasts out of the 
pound, making a collection of knockers and bell-pulls, 
fighting the young men, and inaking love to the youegf 
women — Mr, Wittingham, the wine stands with’^ou.’^j ' 

Mj^Wittingham filled his glass, and drank, sayinglwitli 
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a grave and somewhat alarmed Uir, “ I don’t think that 
would exactly do in this county, sir ; the magistrates arc 
rather strict here.” 

“ The devil tliey are !” said Ned Hayward, with a good 
deal of emphasis, the meaning of which Mr, ‘Wittingham 
could not well help understanding; ; but the next moment 
the young gentleyiaii went on : “ Hat who cares a pin for 
magistrates, Mr. AVittinghara? They’re nothing but a 
parcel of old women.” 

“Ilillo, hallo, Ned!” cried Sir John, “you forget in 
whose presence you are speaking ; re^ ereiice the bench, 
young mail — reverence the bench ; and if you can’t do 
that, rever^,‘nce the colonel.” 

“ Oh, you’ie a great exception to the general rule,” 
replied Captain Hayward ; “ butwdiat I say is true, never- 
theless; and as I like to define my positions, I will give 
jmu a lexicographical desciiption of the magistrates. They 
should be called in any dictionary, a body of men selected 
from the inoit ignorant of the people, for the mal-ad- 
ministration of good laws.” 

“liravo, bravo!” shouted Sir John Slingsby, roaring 
with laughter ; and even Dr. Miles nodded his head, with 
a grave ‘'luile, saving, “Too juirt a definition, indeed.” 

Mr. AVitt ngliain looked confounded, but Sir John passed 
him the bctilc, and for relief he again filled his glass and 
emptied it. Now, to men not quite sure of their position, 
there is nothing so completely overpowering as jest and 
merriment with a dash of sarca&m. In grave argument, 
where they liave their owm vanity for their backer, they 
will always v^enture to meet men both of superior abilities 
and supeiior station, whether in so doing they expose 
themselves or not ; for in that case llieir notions are gene- 
rally formed beforehand, and they are f^lly convinced that 
those notions are just ; but in a combat of the^^it, it re- 
quires to be a very ready man, and also to have all those 
habits of society w’hich enable one to make the reply tart 
enough, v^ith every semblance of courtesy. On the bench 
and in the justice- room, Mr. Wittingham would oftei^ ven- 
ture lo spar with Sir John SHngshy, and sometimes with a 
good deal of success ; for although thcc baronet had much 
greater natural abilities and information, yet lie had bo 
many foibles and failings, and occasionally such a degree 
of perversity, that from time to time bis adversary would 
gpt hold of a weak point, and drive him into a corner. It 
Sways ended, however, hy Sir John coming ofif triumphant ; 
hen Ae found that argument failed him, he hadre- 
to ridicule, and in two minutes would utterly con- 



found bis antagonist, auA overwhelm him amidst peals of « 
laughter. 

In the present instance Mr. Wittingham found that 
Sir John was in one of his jocular moods, and scarcely 
dared to say a word, lest he should bring some of his 
hard jests upon his head, especially when the bai'onet had 
the strong feU])])ort Ned IJaywa^d seemed capable 

of giviiig. He was, therefore, anxious to proceed to 
the business that brought him as spccdil}^ as possible ; 
and giving up the defence of tlie magistracy, after a mo- 
mentary pause, he said, “ Jleall}^ Sir John, at, 1 must get 
home soon ” 

‘‘Not till 5 on have finished 3 ^our bottle, man,” cried 
Sir John Shngsh}^, jmahing the Burgundy to him ; “ who- 
ever comes to see me after dinner must fight me or drink 
a bottle with me ; so here’s to juuir healtii, AVitt}" — a 
► bum])cr, a bumper, and no heel-taps.” • 

The glasses at Sir John Slingshot’s table might well be 
called wiiie'gla««ses, for they seldom had any other liquor 
in tliem ; but, at the same time, in sjzc tl’oy were not much 
less than tliose vessels which arc named tuinhlers, I sup- 
pose fiom their being less ghen to tumbling than any 
other «ort of glass. iMr. W ittingham had drank three 
alreado^ bebicle^ the moderate portion wdiich he had taken 
at Iiib owm dinner ; but in order to get rid of the subject, 
lie swallowed another of strong Burgundj', and then com- 
menced again, saying, “ Really, Sir John, w^e must go to 
business. Wc can Ap jour good wine while we are talk- 
ing the affair over,” 

“Sip itl” exclaimed his host, “who ever heard of a 
man sipping such stuff as this? Nobod\^ ever sips his 
wine but some lackadaisical, love-lorn swain, witli a pigpo# « 
of Cheshire chce&e before him, making verses all the tinfe 
upon poufing lips and rounded hips, and sparkling eyes ali$ 
fragrant sighs, and pearly teeth and balmy breath, an! 
slender nose and check that glow^, and all the O’s! and 
all the I’s'! that ever were twdsted into had metre and 
bad §enpe ; or else the reformed toper, w’ho is afraid of 
exceeding the stint that bis doctors have allowed hit%, and 
lingers out every drop with the memo^ of many a past 
carouse before hi8 eyes. No, no, such w ine as this is made 
to be $walh>wed at a mouthful, washing the lips with a 
flood of enjoyment, stimulating the tongue, spreading a 
glow over the palate, and cooling tlio tonsils and the throat 
only to inflame them again with fresh appetite for the fol- 
lowing glass — sip it ! why, hang it, Wittingham, it h to 
insult a good bottle of wine, and I tnist that yon xj^ be 

t H ^ 
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sliQt dead by a Champagne cork to teach you better man 
ners.” 

“ Well, then,” cried Mr. Wittingham, stimulated to re- 
partee by impatience, “I will say, Sir John, that we can 
swill your wine while we are talking of business.” 

“Ay, tliat’s something like,” cried Sir John Slingsby, 
not at all discomposed, “ you shalPswill the wine, and I 
will drink it : that will suit us botli. Beauchamp we will 
let off, because he’s puny, and Doctor Miles because he’s 
reverend. Ned Hayward whll do us justice, glass for 
glass, I’ll answer for it. So another bumper, and then to 
business ; but first we’ll have lights, your worship, for it's 
growing dusky,” and Sir John rose to ring the bell. 

Scarcel^^ however, had he quitted his seat, wdieii there 
WMS heard a loud report. One of the panes of glass in the 
window flew in shining splinters into the room, and a ball 
whistling through, passed close to the head of Mr. Wit- 
tingham, knocked off his wig, and lodged in the eye of a 
Cupid wlio was playing with his mother in a large picture 
on the other side of the room. 

“ Zounds !” cried Sir John Slingsby. 


CIIAPTEE XIII. 

A higii-.sot:ni)JNG oath from Sir John Slingsby passed 
unnoticed, for though every one had heard the shot, each 
person’s attention >va3 suddenly calleu to an object of his 
own. Ned Ilayw^ard sprung to the window, and looked 
out; Dr. Miles started up and turned towards Mr. Wit- 
tingham ; and Beauchamp, who Avas sitting next to that 
*g^ntleman, suddenly stretched out his hand, and caught 
him by the arm and shoulder, so as to break his fall to the 
ground, though not to stop it ; for the worthy magistrate, 
with a low exclamation of horror, which reached no ear 
but one, pressed his hand upon his heart, and fell fainting 
to the ground, just as if the ball, which had entered the 
window, had found out the precise spot in his skin which 
had ifljt been dipped in Styx. Nevertheless, when Sir John, 
and Mr. Beauchamp, and Dr. Miles, lifteji him up off the 
floor, and seated him on his chair again — though they un- 
doubtedly'^ expected to find one of those small holes whi<;h 
I should call a life-door, were it not that they never let Ufe‘ 
in, if they often let life out — ^no wound of any kind was to 
be perceived, except in the wig. Lights brough't ; 
servi^iis hfhrriedin and out ; cold water was sprinkled on 
the 'did gentleman's face ; ^e butler recommende^ sal- 
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volatile; Sir John Slingshy tried brandy ; and, at length, 
Mr. Wittingham was brought to himself. Every one was 
busy about him but Ned Hayward ; and as Ned was a very 
charitable and benevolent man, it may be necessary to say 
why he bestowed no care or attention on Mr. Wittingham. 
The fact was, that he Aid not know anythtng was the matter 
with him; for Ned Hayward was no longer in the room. 
The window was open, indeed, and Ned Hayward had 
jumped out. 

To return to Mr. Wittingham, however, no sooner did he 
recover breath enough to articulate, than he declared, in a 
low voice, he must go home. 

“ Why, my dear fellow exclaimed Sir John Slingshy, 
“you're not hurt — only frightened — devilish fiightehed, 
that’s all; and you are still white about the gills, and fishy 
in the eyes. Come, come, finish your bottle, and get rid 
of that haddock-look before you go, or you may faint again 
in the carriage.” 

“ I must go home,” repeated M*. Wittingham, in a 
dismal tone. 

“Then what's to become of the business you came 
about ? ” inquired the baronet. 

“1 must leave it in your hands, Sir John,” replied Mr. 
Wittingham, rising feebly ; “ I have no head for it to-night. 

Ft was about that notorious poacher, Gimlet, I came. The 
constables will tell yon how I happened to have him 
apprehended ; hut 1 must go — must go, 1 have no head 
lor it.” 

“ Though the bullet kept out, plenty of lead has got in, 
somehow or other,” muttered Sir John Slingshy, as his 
fellow -magistrate tottered towards the door. But the 
baronet w^s not a bad-hearted man, and, taking compassion 
on Mr. Wittingham’s state, he followed him with a large 
glass of Madeira, insisted upon his drinking it, and sup^ 
ported him under the right arm to the hall-door, where ne 
delivered him over to the hands of the butler to put him 
safel^^into his carriage. While efiecting all this. Sir John 
turned round and gazed upon the figure of Stephen Gffnlef, 
and the two ofiicgi^ who had him in charge ; and if his 
look was not peculiarly encouraging to tb^e poacher, it 
certainly was much less so tow^ards the constables. To say 
the truth, a constable was an animal towards which, for 
soipe reason another, Sir John Slingsby entertained a 
great dislike.^ It is not imposmble that his old roving 
pensities, and sundry encounters with the panieular 
of officer which was iaow undtr his riiuinb,1bad impftssild 
him wft^ a distaste for the whole species ; flbt, assuredly, 
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had he been called upon to give a Linnajaii" description of 
the creature, it would have been : “ A two-legged beast of 
the species hound, made to be beaten by blackguards, 
and bullied by magistrates.” 

Waving his hand, therefore, with an air of dignity, over 
his extended white waistcoat, he saii : — 

“Bring him in,” and, leading the way back to the dining- 
room, he seated himself in his great chair, supported on 
either side by decanters ; and, while the constables were 
entering, and taking up a position before him, he pushed a 
bottle cither way, to Dr. Miles and Mr. Beauchamp, saying, 
in as solemn a tone as if he were delivering sentence of 
deatli, “ A bumper, gentlemen, for a toast — now Master 
Leathersides, why do you bring this man before meV” 

“ Why, please your worship’s honour,” replied the con- 
stable, “ we appreliended him for poaching in the streets 
of Tarningham, and ” 

“ Halloahl” cried Sir John, “ poaching in the streets of 
Tarningham! that’s a*qucer place to set springs. Leather- 
sides, you’re drunk.” 

please your honour’s worship, larin’t," whimpered 
the constable, who would at any time rather have been 
sent for a week to prison, than be brought up before Sir 
John Slingsby ; “ I said as how we apprehended him in 
the streets of Tarningham, not as he was a-poacliing 
there.” 

“ Then where was he poaching when you apprehended 
him ?” demanded Sir John, half in fun, ImlMn malice, and 
with a full determination of puzzling the constable. 

“ Can’t say he was poaching anywhere just tlien,” re- 
plied Mr. Leathersides. 

“Then you’d no business to apprehend him,” replied 
the baronet ; “ discharge the prisoner, and evacuate the 
room. Gentlemen, are you charged? The king, God bless 
him I ” and he swallowed down his glass of wine, winking 
his eye to Beauchamp, at what he thought his good joke 
agaiq^t the constables. ^ 

Mr. Leathersides, however, was impressed with a notion 
that he must do his duty, and that that duty was to re- 
monstrate with Sir John Slingsby ; therefore, after a 
portentous edbrt, he brought forth the following words: — 
“ But, Sir John, when we’d a got ^un, Mr. Wittingham 
said we were to keep ’un.” 

, “ Wkieue’s your warrant?” thundered Sir John. 

Say weVe got one,” said the other constable, 
Leathersides was exhausted. 

you j^prehended him illegally,” said Sijf John 
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Slingsbj, magisterially, “ you detained him still 
illegally. Leathersides, you’re a fool. Mr. What’s-your- - 
name, you’re an ass. You’ve both violated the law ; and 
I’ve a great mind to fine you both — a bumper — ^so I wilh 
by Jove ! Come here and drink the king’s health ; ” and 
Sir John laughed heaAily while inflicting^this very pleasant 
penalty, as they thought it, upon the two constables. But, 
resolved to carry the joke out, the baronet, as soon as the 
men had swallowed the wine, exclaimed in a pompous tone: 

“ Stephen Gimlet, you arc charged w'ith poaching in the 
streets of Tarningham, and convicted on the sufficient 
testimony of two constables. Appear before the court to 
receive sentence. Prisoner, your sentence is this; that 
you be brought up to this table, and there to gulp down, 
at a single and uninterrupted draught, one glass of 
cither of those two liquors called J'ort or Madeira, at 
the discretion of the court, to the IunltI\^of our sovereign 
lord the Iving ; and tint, having so done, you shall be con- 
sidered to have made full and ample satisfaction for the 
said offi iicc.” 

‘‘ With all my heart, sir,” said Ste Gimlet, taking the 
glass of wine which Sir John SUngsby offered him. 

“ Here’s to the king, God bless him ! and may he give us 
many such magistrates as Sir John Slingsby.” 

“ Sir, I’ve a great mind to fine you another bumper for 
adding to my toast,” exclaimed the baronet ; and then, 
waving hi& hand to the constables, he continued : ‘‘ Be 6ff I 
The prisoner is discharged: )mu’\e nothing more to do 
with him — st.iy here, Master Gimlet, I’ve something to say 
to you ; ” and when the door was shut, he continued, with 
a very remarkable change of voice and manner: ‘‘Now, 
my good friend, I wish to give you a little bit of warning. 
As I am Lord of the Manor tor many miles round the place 
where you live, the game you have taken must be mine, 
and, therefore, I have thought myself justified in treating 
the matter lightly, and making a joke of it. You may judge, 
however, from this, that I speak disinterestedly, and as 
your friend, when I point out to you, that if you follow the 
.course you are now pursuing, it will inevitably lead you on 
to greater offences. It will deprave your mind, teach you 
to think wrong right, to resist by violence the assertion ot 
the law, and, perhaps, in the end, bring you to the awful 
crime of murcler, which, whether it be punished in this 
world or not, is sure to meet its retribution hereafter.’* 
la. “ Upon my life and soul. Sir John,” said #te Gioiiof, 
earnestly, “I will nteyer touch a head of^ game oft yours 
again.” " I 
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any one else’s, I hope,” answered Sir John 
Slingsby ; “you are an ingenious fellow, I hate heard, and 
can gam your bread by better means.” ' 

“How?” inquired the man, emphatically. But the 
moment after, he added, “ I will try, at all events. This 
very morning, I was thinking I would make a change, and 
endeavour to live like other people ; but then I fancied it 
would be of no use. First, people would not employ me, 
and I feared to try them. Next, I feared mjself; for I 
have led a wild rambling kind of life, and have got to love 
it better than any other. If there were a chance of men 
treating me kindly, and giving me encouragement, it might 
answer ; but if I found all laces looking cold on me, and 
all hearts turned away from me — though perhaps 1 have 
deserved it — 1 am afraid I should just lall back into my 
old wa 3^8 again. However, I will tiy — 1 will try for the 
child’s sake, though it will be a hard struggle at first, I am 
sure.” 

Sir John Slingsby laid his finger upon his temple, and 
thought for a moment. He had beer serious for a long 
while— fully five minutes — and he had some difficulty in 
keeping up his grave demeanour; but that was not all: 
some words which Ned Ilaywatd had let fall almost at 
random, suggested a plan to his mind w'hich he hesitated 
whether he should adopt or not. Pci haps — though he 
was a kind-hearted man, as wc have seen and said before — 
be might have rejected it, had it not been for its oddity ; 
but it was an odd plan, and one that jumped with his 
peculiar humour. He w^as fond of doing all soits of things 
that other men would not do, simply because they would 
not — of trying experiments they dared not try — of setting 
at defiance everything which had only custom and con- 
vention for its basis; and therefore, after an instant’s 
meditation, given to the consideration of whether people 
would suppose he was actuated by benevolence or eccen- 
tricity (he would not have had them think he did an odd 
thing from benevolence for the world), he went on a^the 
whim prompted to reply to Stephen Cxiralet’s last words, 
minglibg a high degree of delicacy of feeling with his 
Tarries in the strangest manner possil)le, as the reader 
will see. 

“ Well, Ste,” he said, “perhaps we may make it less of 
a struggle than you think. Til tell you what, my fine 
fellow; you’re very fond of game — a little too fond, perhapia. 
my ^end, Ned Hayward — that’s to say, Captain 
the deuce he has gone to 1 don’t know I — 
run ^ clumsy fellow, I suppose, who fired through 
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the window and missed the deer too, Til be botind (it 
must have been Conolly, the under-keeper — nobody but 
Conolly would have thought of firing right towards the 
window) — but as I was saying, my friend, Ned Hayward, 
said just now that you'd make a capital keeper. What do 
you think of it, Gimlat? Wouldn’t it dp?” 

“Not under Mr. Heanie, sir,” answered Ste Gimlet. 
“ We’ve had too many squabbles together ; ” and he shook 
his head. 

“ No, no, that would never do,” replied Sir John, laugh- 
ing ; “ you’d soon haVe your charges in each other’s giz- 
zards. But you know Denman died a week ago, over at 
the Trottington Hall manor, on t’other side of the common 
—you know it, you dog — you know it well enough, I can 
see by the twinkling of your eye ] I dare say you have 
looked into every nest on the manor, since the poor fellow 
was himself bagged by the grim sportsman. Well, but as 
I was saying, there’s the cottage empty and eighteen shil- 
lings a- week, and you and Ilearne oun work against each 
other, and see which will give us the best day’s sport, at 
the end of the year. What do you say, Gimlet? you can 
go and take possession of the cottage this very night ; I 
don’t want it to stand empty an hour longer.” 

“Thank you, a thousand times, Sir John!” said the 
man, heartily; “you are a kind gentleman indeed, but I 
must go up to my own place first. There’s my little boy, 
you know. Poor little man, I date say he has cried his 
heart out.” 

“Pooh, nonsense — not a bit!” said the baronet, “I’ll 
take care of all that. I’ll send up, and have him fetched.” 

The man smiled and shook his bead, saying, “ He would 
not come with a stranger.” 

“ Whaf will you bet?” cried Sir John Slingsby, laugh- 
ing. “ I’ll bet you a guinea against your last lerret, that 
hell come directly. Here, Matthew — Moore — Harrison,” 
he contii^tucd, first ringing the bell, and then opening the 
door^^o call — “ some of you d— d fellows run up, and bring 
Ste &mlet’s little boy. Tell him, his daddy’s here and 
Sir John Slingsby, sat down and laughed prodigiously, 
adding, every nftw and then, “I’ll take any man five 
guineas of it that he comes.” • 

There is an exceedingly good old English expression, 
which smart people have of late years bamshed fronrpolite 
prose, but which I shall beg leave to make use of here, 
m John Slingsl^, then, was known to be a conucal fellow. 
Stephen Gimlet was weU aware tliat such was ; 

and though he thought the joke was a sQs|ieiAoi extra'* 
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vagant one, to send a man-serrant up to the moor at that 
hour of the evening, to fetch down his litde boy, yet still 
he thought it a joke. His only anxiety, however, was to 
prevent its being carried too far, and, therefore, after 
twirling his hat about for a minute in silence, be said : — 

“ Well, Sir John, perhaps if he’s ibid I am here, he may 
come ; but now I recollect, I locked the door ; and besides, 
there are all my things to be fetched down ; so if you will 
be kind enough to ^ive me till to-morrow, sir, I will ac- 
cept 3 ’^our bounty with a thankful heart, and do my best to 
deserve it — and I am sure I am most grateful to the gentle- 
man who first spoke of such a thing. I am, indeed,” he 
added, with some degree of hesitation, and check rather 
reddened ; for while Sir John was still laughing heartily, 
he saw that Mr. Beauchamp’s fine lustrous eyes were fixed 
upon him with a look of deep interest, and that Doctor 
Miles was blowing his nose violently, wliile his cj^elids 
grew rather red. 

“ I don’t doubt it in the least, Ste,” said Sir John ; ‘‘ N’ed 
Hayward is a very g(»od fellow — a capital fellow — ^you owe 
him a great deal, I can tell you. There I there I ” he con- 
tinued, as the door opened to give admission to the servant, 

1 told you he would come — didn’t 1 tell } ou V There he 
is, you seel” 

Stephen Gimlet gazed for an instant in silent astonish- 
ment when he beheld the boy in the butler’s arms, wrapped 
warmly up in the housekeeper’s shawl ; for, at Sir John’s 
indisputable commands, they had taken him from his bed. 
He was confounded : he was as one thunder-struck ; but 
the moment after, the child, recoverifig from the first 
dazzling effect of the light, held out his little hands to his 
father with a cry of delight, exclaiming, “Th^ere’s my 
daddy — there’s my daddy !” and the poacher sprang for- 
ward, and caught him to his heart. 

Sir John Slingsby was himself overset by what he had 
done : the tears started in his eyes ; but still he laughed 
louder than ever ; out-trumpeted Doctor Miles with Mow- 
ing Ks nose, wiped away the tears with the back of his 
hand, put on his spectacles to hide them, ^and then looked 
over the spectacles to see Ste Gimlet ana his boy. 

The child was nestling on his father’s breast and pratt^g 
to him j but in a moment the man started and turuod 
exclaiming, “ Fire !— the place burnt ! What in heaip^n’s 
name does he mean?” 

«iy good man I” cried Dr. Miles, tsoming for- 
ward SUu making the man sit down, seeing thlit he locked 
as ghastly dead, with strong emotion. “Doni be 
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alarmed, Stephen. Don’t be agitated. Lift up the voice 
of praise and thanksgiving to God, for a great inercy shown 
you this day, not alone in saving your child from a terrible 
death, but in having sent you a warning with a most lenient 
hand, which will assuredly make you a better man for all 
your future days. Lat up the voice of praise, I say, from 
the bottom of your heart.” 

do, indeed!” cried the poacher; “I do, indeed!” 
and bending down his bead upon the boy’s neck, be w^ept. 
‘‘Blit bow did it happen? — how could it happen?” he 
continued, after a while, “and how, how was he saved?” 

“ Why, Ned Hayward saved him, to be sure,” cried the 
baronet. “ (rdllaiit Ned Hayward — who but he ? He saw 
the place burning from the top of the barrow, man, rushed 
in, burnt himself, and brought out the boy.” 

“God bless him! God bless him!” cried the father* 
“ But the fire,” he added, “ how could the place take fire ?” 

“That nasty cross man set it on fire, daddy. I’m sure,” 
said the boy ; “ the man that was tfiere this morning. He 
canic when you were away, and he wouldn’t answer when 
I call’d, and I saw him go away, through the peep-hole, 
with a lighted stick in his mouth. I didn’t do it, indeed, 
daddy.” 

A glimpse of the truth presented itself to Stephen Gim- 
let’s mind ; and though he said nothing, he clenched one 
hand tight, so tight that the print of the nails remained in 
the palm ; but then his thoughts turned to other things, 
and, rising up out of the chair in which Doctor Miles had 
placed liira, he turned to Sir John blingshy, and said, “ Oh, 
sir, I wish I could say how much I thank you!” 

“ There, there, Stephen,” replied the baronet, waving 
Lis hand«kindly, “ no more about it. You have lost one 
house and you have got another ; you have given up one 
trade and taken a better. Your boy is safe and well ; so, 
as the good doctor says, praise God for all. Take another 
glass of wine, and when you havf talked a minute with the 
littH man, give him back to the housekeeper. He shall 
be well taken care of till you are settled, and in thewnean- 
‘ time, you can go flown to the Marquis of Granby, in the 

village, and make yourself comfortable tBl to-morrow. 

Hang me if I drmk any more wine to-night. All this is 
as good as a bottle ;” and Sir John rose to join the ladies. 
. The other two gentlemen ve^ willingly fiillowed hk 
example ; but before they went, Beauchamp, who had had 
his pocket-liook in his hand for a minute or two, t§A a 
veiy thin piece of paper out of it, and w^t rilifid to 
Stephen Gimlet. I 
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You have lost all your furniture, I am afraid,’’ he said, 
in a low voice ; ** there is something to supply its place 
with more.” 

“Lord bless you, sir! what was my furniture worth!” 
said the poacher, looking at the note in his hand, with a 
melancholy smile ; hut by that time ’Beauchamp was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ I WONDER where the deuce Ned Hayward can be gone ! ” 
was the exclamation of Sir John Slingsby, about ten o’clock 
at night, when he found that his young guest did not re- 
appear ; and so do I wonder, and perhaps so docs the 
reader, too. It will therefore be expedient, in order to 
satisfy all parties, to leave the good people at Tarningham 
Park, and pursue our friend at once, for we have no time 
to spare, if we would catch him. He is a desperate hard 
rider when there is any object in view, and he certainly 
left the park on horseback. 

When last w'e saw him, the hour was about half-past 
seven or a quarter to eight; night uas beginning to fall, 
and without doing ari} thing figurative in regard to the 
evening — without comparing the retiring rays of light to 
the retreat of a defeated array, or the changing colour of 
the sky to the contents of a London milk-inaid’s pail under 
the influence of the pump — ^we may be permitted to say 
that the heavens were getting very gray ; the rose and the 
purple had waned, and night, heavy night, was pouring 
like a deluge through the air. Nevertheless, the night 
was fine, a star or two shone out, and the moment Ned 
Hayward sprang to the window through which the ball had 
come, he saw a figure hurrying away through the trees, at 
the distance of about three hundred yards. They were 
fine old trees, with no underwood — English park trees, 
wide apart, far-spreadiiig, gigantic; and Ned Hayward 
paused an instant to gaze, after he had jumped out of the 
window, and then took to his heels, and ran on as fast as 
a pair of long, strong, well-practised legs would carry him. 
There was turf bflow him, and his feet fell lightly, but he 
had not pitied more than fifty yards upon the figure, when 
he saw through the bolls another figure, not human but 
equine. Eor a short, distance, the person he pursued did 
not seem aware that he had a follower ; but before the time 
arrived the horse became apparent, some indications 
seetUi J ip reach his ear, and if Ned Hayward ran quick, 
the other seeme^ to run nearly as fest. When the young 
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gentleman was within a* hundred yards of him, however, 
the man was Upon the horse's back and galloping away. 

Ned Hayward stopped, and followed him with his eyes, 
marking the course he took, as far as the li^ht would 
permit. He then listened, and heard the noise of the 
horse’s feet distinctly ^eating the ground in one direction. 
The next moment, tne sounds became coflfused with others, 
as if another horse were near, and turning round to the 
road which led from the gate on the side of Tarningham, 
the young officer saw a mounted man coming slowly up 
towards the house. 

‘'-By Jove, this is lucky 1” said Ned Hayward, as he 
recollected having heard Sir John Slingsby tell a groom 
to carry a note to Mr. Wharton, the lawyer. And run- 
ning down to thc*i’oad as fast as possible, he stopped the 
servant, and bade him dismount, and let him have the 
horse immediately. 

The groom recognised his master’s guest, but he had 
borne hesitation, and began his reply with a ‘‘ Please, 
bir — ” But Ned cuf him short at once, in a very authori- 
tative tone ; and in two minutes be was in the saddle. He 
paused not an instant to think, for calculation was a very 
rapid process with him, and, during his morrting’s ram- 
bles, he had marked, with a soldier’s eye, all the bearings 
and capabilities of the park and the ground round about 
it. The result of his combinations was thus expressed 
upon the mental tablet, or nearly thus: — 

“ The fellow cannot get out by the way he has tjken ; 
for there is no gate, and the park-paling is planted at the 
top of the high bank, so that no man in England dare leap 
it. He must take to the right or left. On the left, he will 
be checked by the river and the thick copse, which would 
bring hinj round close to the house again. He will, there- 
fore, take to the right, and pass the gates on the top of 
the hill. He must come down half-way to the outer gates, 
however, before he can get out of the lane ; and I shall 
not be much behind him,” 

H8 accordingly rode straight to the gates on tbe Tam- 
iugham side, passed them, turned sharp to the lefP, gal- 
loped tip the san^/ lane under tbe park wall, and blessed 
his stars as he saw the edge of the motm beginoing to 
show itself in the east. 

Hang me, if I give up the chase till 1 have tun him 
dQwnl’^ said Ned I^ywam; but when a man sets out 
hunting a fox with such a determination, be never £nows 
how far the fox otr the determination may lead Am. 
he went, however^ like a shot. Bic hor^ was a 
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well-built cob, of about fourteen hands three, which had 
been accustomed to bear the great bulk and heavy riding 
of Sir John Slingsby to cover; and it sprang out under 
the lighter weight and better balance of the younger man 
as if it had a feather on its back. Up the hill they went, 
all gathered together, like a w oolpack ; an easy hand, an 
easy seat, and aUi exact poi^e, madef»tbe rider seem to the 
beast not half his real weight ; and, in two minutes, Ned 
Hayward’s quick ear caught the sound of other hoofs be- 
sides those underneath him. “I shall have him now ’’’ 
he said ; but suddenly the sounds became fainter. Three 
springs more, and lie had the horseman before him, but at 
a hundred and fifty yards’ distance, going over the moor. 
There was a fence and ditch on the right hand, and Ned Hay- 
ward pushed his horse at them. The, good little beast 
rose gallantly by the moonlight, — but there was a ditch on 
the other side also, which neither saw. He cleared it with 
his fore-feet, but his hind went in, and over lie came 
sprawling. Neither rider nor beast were hurt, and Ned 
Hayward picked him up in a minute, and away again. 

The fugitive had gained ground, nevertheless, and was 
shooting off like a falling star ; but the moonlight was now 
bright, lying in long misty lines upon the moor. A few 
rapid steps brought them to the sandy road, and on— on 
they dashed, as if for life. On, however, dashed the other 
horseman likewise. He knew the ground well — his horse 
was good : he really rode for life. It was as even a race 
as ever w’as seen. The wide moor extended for miles, 
ever>'' tree and bush was visible, and even the distant belts 
of planting, where the common ended on the right, could 
be seen lying black and heavy against the moonlight sky ; 
but yet there was a darkness over the ground which 
showed that it was not day ; and still, as he urged the 
willing beast forward, Ned Hayward kept a ready hand 
upon the bridle, in case of need. Soon he thought lie 
gained upon the other, but then he saw him turn from the 
sandy road, and take over the turf to the left. Ned Hay- 
ward ran across, and pressed hard the beast’s sides, a On, 
on thi^y went ; but the next instant the ground seemed 
darker before him, and the pursuer checked up his horse 
suddenly upon the very edge of a deep pil, while the other 
rode on unobstructed on the further side. 

Kot more than a moment was Ipgt or gained, however,* 
Sto* turning quickly round the edge of the pit, though 
keepkig a sharper eye upon the ground than before* Ned 
JBie|3[llirard ctiE fellow^ a diagonal eourse, which saved him 
M nuxdh ol* the distance between him and the fiigitive as 
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he had loflt by the temt^orary check. When be, toe,^ 
got to the other ^de of the pit, the Apace between 
was about the same that it had been at ^st, but the ground 
sloped gently downward, and then spread out in a perfect 
Hat with neither trees nor bushes, although some thick 
rushy spots assun^d, here and there, the appearance of 
bunches of bramble or bilberry, but afforded no interrup- 
tion to the horses’ speed, and on they went, belter skelter, 
over the moor, as if the great enemy were behind them. 

In a few minutes a light was visible on the right, and 
Ned Hayward said to himself, “He is making lor some 
house ; ” but the next instant the light moved, flitting alone 
from spot to spot, with a blue, wavering, uncertain flame, and 
with a low laugh, the young gentleman muttered, “ A will- 
o’-the-wisp. That shan’t lead me astray this time, at least.” 

On he clashed, keeping the horseman before him ; hut 
ere he had passed the meteor a hundrefl yards, he felt tl^e 
pace of his horse uneasy, the ground seemed to quiver apd 
shake under his rapid footfalls, and a plasby sound waa 
heard, as if the hoofs sank into a wet and marshy soil. 

“ A shaking bog,* upon my life,’*’ said Ned Hayward, 
“ but as he has gone over it, so can I.” 

With his horse’s head held tightly up, his heels into his 
sides, the bridle shaken every minute to give him courage, 
and a loud “ Tally ho *” as if he were in sight of a fox, 
on went Ned Hayward, with the water splashing up arouna 
him till the hoofs fell upon firmer ground, and a sli^it 
slope upwards caught the moonlight, and showed the fugi- 
tive scampering away with a turn to tjie right. 

“Hoiks, hoiks! halloo 1” cried N^ Hayward, apply- 
ing the fiat of his hand to the horse’s flank, and, as if in- 
spired by the ardour of the chase, the brave little beast 
redoubled its efforts, and strained up the hill after the 
larger hofse, gaining perceptibly upon it. 

Clear and full in the moonlight the dark figure came out 
from the sky as he cleared the edge of the h^, and in two 
seconds, or not much more, Ned Hayward gained the 
same^point. 

The figure was no longer visible. It had disappea^d aa 
if by magic ; horse and rider were gone together^ i^d a!ld 
that couM be seen was tbe gentle slope downward that lay 
at the horse’s feet, a darkish s]^t beyond, which tbe moon’s 
rays did not reach, and then me moor extending for about 
a couple of miles further, marked in its undmationd by 
strong light and shade. «« 

“ Why, what the devil is this?” exclaimed iNfid 
ward ,• but though he sewnctimea indx^d^ih m 
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tion, he never let astottishment slop him, and seeing that 
if the figure had taken a course to the right or left he 
must have caught sight of it, he f'ode straight at the dark 
a^ot in front, and found that it consisted of one of the large 
pits, with which the moor was spotted, filled to the very top 
of the banks with low stunted oaks, ashes, and birch trees. 

Earthed him< earthed him!” said Ned Hayward, as 
he looked round, but he made no further observation, and 
soon perceived the sandy cart-road which the man must 
have taken to descend into the pit. 

The young gentleman was now a little puzzled ; the 
natural pertinacity and impetuosity of his disposition would 
have led him to plunge in after the object of liis chase, 
like a terrier dog after a badger, but then he saw that 
by so doing, the man, who knew the ground apparently 
much better than, he did, would have the opportunity 
of doubling upon him and escaping his pursuit, while 
he was losing himself among the trees and paths. Kapid 
in all his calculations, and seeing that the extent of the 
hollow was not very great, so that by the aid of the moon- 
light, any figure which issued forth would become visible 
to him as long as he remained above, Ned Hayward trotted 
round the edge of the pit to make himself perfectly sure 
that there was no small path or .break in the banks, by 
which the object he had lodged in the bushes beneath him 
might effect its flight without his perceiving it. Having 
ascertained this fact, be took up his position on the highest 
ground near, that he might command the whole scene 
round, and then dismounting, led his horse up and down 
to cool it gradually, saying to himself, “ I will stop here 
all night rather than lose him. Some persons must come 
by in the morning, who will help me tfi beat the bushes.” 

Ned Hayward concluded his reflections, however, with 
a sentence which seemed to have very little connection with 
them. 

“ She’s att exceedingly pretty girl,” he said, “ and seems 
to be as amiable as she is pretty, but I can't let that stop me.” 

I do not at all understand what he meant, but perhaps 
the reader may find some sense in it. But while he was 
reflecting on pretty girls, and combining them in the 
oddeet way possible with his hfint after a man who had 
fired a shot into the window of Tarpinghaii^^ House, an ob- 
trusive recollection crossed his mind that moons will go 
down, and that then wide open moors with many a simldug 
bog k^d pitfall were not the most lustrous and weU4i|hted 
iij^n earth, which remembrance or reflection puz- 
ztea ttm ^xoeethBgly. Though we have never set up 
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Ned Hayward for a conjifror, he was an exceedingly clever, 
dashing, and amiable person ; but he was far from being 
cither a magician or air astronomer, and not having an 
almanack in liis pocket} nor being able to read it if hc 
had, he was not at all aware of the hour at which the moon 
went down. lie saw, ^ndeed, that she had alread3>^ passed 
her prime, and was verging towards decline ; and it was 
with a very unpleasant sensation that he thought, “ Hang 
her old untidy horns, she will be gone before the day 
breaks, and a pleasant dark place it will be when she no 
longer gives me light. I will stop and ^vatch, however, but 
I must cliange my tactics, and hide under the hill. Terhaps 
he may think I am gone, and come out with fresh courage. 
The young blackguard ! it would be a good turn to all the 
world to hang him, if it is but to prevent him marrying 
such a nice girl as that, who is a great deal too good for 
him. She won’t thank me, however, for my pains,” 

This thought, somehow or other, was not pleasant to our 
friend Ned Hayward, and, indeed, like most of us, in many 
even of the ordinary circumstances of life, he was affectejd 
by very dilferent emolions. Why it was, or wherefore, he 
could not tell, but he had been seized with a st’^ong incli- 
nation to hang, or otherwise dispose of, any gentleman 
whom he could suspect of being a favoured lover of Mary 
Chiford ; and yet, on the other hand, he had every dispo- 
sition in the world to oblige Mary Cliftbrd himself. These 
two objects seemed incompatible, but there is a passion ia 
the world which has a strange knack of trying to overcome 
impossibilities, and sometimes succeeds, too — at least, in 
overcoming those things which fathers and mothers, rela- 
tions, guardians, and friends have pronounced to he insur- 
mountable. At all events, Ned Hayward made up his 
mind that ^ was his duty not to abandon bis pursuit so long 
as there was a chance of its being successful, and, conse- 
quently, he drew his horse a little further from the edge of 
the pit, as soon as he had considered the peculiar circuit- 
stances of Mistress Moon, and endeavoured to keep out of 
sight fis far as possible, while he himself watched eagerly, 
with nothing but his head as far as the eyes above the fdge 
of. the acclivity. ^ • 

Fancy is a wonSerful thihg, and it has been accounted 
for some people «s good as physic. I should say it was 
better most men ; but yet, tafcen in too large doses, it is 
very dangerous. Now, Ned Hayward had, 
that night, taken too Targe a dose, and the efFe^ was tnia; 
he imagined he was perfec^y well acquainted with tie 
iiguroi person, and appearance of the horsetnan whoft he 
* • ♦ I % 
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Lad Lunfud from under the wall# of TftmingLam-|«Krk to 
tlie spot where be then stood with his horse's bridle over 
Lis arm. He could have sworn ^*to him I— very lucky it 
was that nobody called upon him do so, as he fpund out 
within a quarter of an hour afterwards. Fancy painted 
Lis face and his figure, and a tremepdous black eye, and a 
bruised cut dowifthc side of his nose. Kow, as the maai 
lay there quietly ensconced in the pit, his face was very 
din'crent, his figure was not at all the same, and no black 
e\ Cl no bruised cut, gave evidence of the scuffle which had 
taken place t\vo nights before. It wa«j, in fact, quite a dif- 
ferent person, and all the j'oung gentleman’s calculations 
were wrong together. It is a very happy tiling indeed for 
a man in the wiong, when he acts in*the same inaniur as 
he would if he were right. Ills doing so, it is true, some- 
timts proceeds from good sense, sometimes from good feel- 
ing, sometimes from fortunate circumstance?, but, at all 
events, such was Ned Hayward’s case in the present in- 
fitanco, for he had made up his mind to remain upon the 
watch, and he w^onld have watched as zealously and only a 
little more pleasantly, if he had known perfectly well who 
the man was, instead of mistaking him foi another. When 
he liad remained about seven minutes and a halfl however 
—I cannot speak to a few seconds more or less, and a slight 
mistake will make no great difference, as the first heat was 
over, iind our friends were only taking breathing time — 
but when lie hud remained for about seven minutes and a 
half, liis horse started at something behind him, and when 
the young gentleman turned lound, he perceived a long 
shadow cross the space of moonlight on the common, show- 
ing that some living object was moving in a slanting direc- 
tion between him and the south-western side of the sky. 
The first question he asked himself was naturally, who he 
could be, and the first answer that suggestedf itself was. 

Perhaps one of this fellow's comrades.” 

Tw^o to <>nc, indeed, were not odds that at all daunted 
our young friend ; and turning quite round, for an instant 
he looked at the figure as it came down, and then directed 
his^yes towards the edge of the pit again. He kept 
a sharp watch upon the approaching** party, however, and 
though the step upon the sofi; furf made no ]^eat sound, 
his eyes were suddenly broi^ht round upon Ac vmtor of 
jhis solitary watch, when about ten yards stiU be- 

tween them. The moon now served oor good Mpad as 
svefl as if he had been a lorer, showing him distmetly'tke 
lea^urcs, and %ure ef the person before him^.imd Im 
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Wb}% 811 */* answered the man, ** tkis is part wy 
beat, atid as soon a» 1 h^d gat aome 6\ipf)er down at tbe 
i^illage, as it is not lair jo ti^e a gentleman’s money witb^ 
out doing something i^it, and as 1 am rather accustomed 
to a walk on a moonlwt night, 1 tlmught 1 might as well 
just come out to see fhat dl is safe. ]» can guess what 
brought you here, for Ned, the groom, told me you hiad 
taken his horse and were off like a shot.** 

“ Hush 1” said Ned Hay ward ; “ don’t speak so loud, my 
good fellow ; 1 have earthed him amongst tbose trees ia 
the pit there, but I could not dig him out, for I was afraid he 
would escape one w&y while 1 was hunting him tbe other.” 
^^Ah! ah! you have uot him. then'r”* said Gimlet; 
then, that's a }uece of luck, if he swings it will be no 
bad job ; a bloody-minded scoundrel !'* 

Ned Hayward was somewhat surprised to hear his friend 
Wolf qualify by so unsavoury an epithet, a gentleman^ 
whose trieiid and companion he had very lately been. The 
young officer, however, knew a good deal of the world and 
the world's ways, and he was not at all inclined to honour 
the ci-devant poacher for so sudden a change of opihion. 
His first thought was, this man must be a scoundrel at 
heart, afler all, to abuse a man w^hom he has been consort- 
ing with in this manner, without any motive lor so doing, 
except the simple fact of a change in his ow'n avocations. 
If he thought young Wittinghani a very respectable per^* 
son two or three hours ago, when he himself was only 
Wolf the poacher, I do not understand why he should 
judge him a bloody-minded villain, now that he himself 
has becoinc Stephen Gimlet, second keeper to Sir John 
Slingsby. This does not look like honesty. ^ 

Aveecond thought, lioiveve]> upon all he had seentof the 
man's cbefracter, the fraiikuess, the haritihood, even the 
dogged determination he had shown, induced Captain Hay- 
ward to say to himself, The fellow can't know wlio it is ; 
and as thought is a very rapid thing, he replied with a per- 
ceptil^ pause, Yes, 1 have got him, safe and sure, and 
if you*ll help he cannot get away. You guess who he is, 
1 dare say, Stephen 

O, to he sure, %ir,” answered Gimlet ; it is that young 
scoundrel, Harry WitUngham. Bad’s crow and bad's 
^ he continued, without knowkig he was using a 
Greek proverb ; 1 suppose it can be no one else ; for I 

beard from the old hotwehe^ppr down in Ihe town, w A he 
W wouM have vnngeanaeondiis fa^^ 
if he laid ihe inthmuatiou against hhn hefime ^ir 
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“ Humph !” said Ned Hayward? “ but then/’ he thought, 
**1 am ratlier hard upon the man, too. The idea of any 
OUe in cold blood jSring a shot at Ws own father is certainly 
enough to rouse the indignation aj|d disgust even of men 
who would wink at, or take part iii lesser crimes to which 
they are more accustomed. Come, Stephen,” he continued 
aloud, “ now you* are here, we may do better than I could 
alone. Let us see what is to be done.” 

“ Ob, we’ll soon manage it, sir,” answered Wolf. “ I 
know every bit of the pit well enough ; there is but one 
place he can go to with his horse, and but one road up the 
bank: lie can round the inside of the pit two ways, sure 
enough, but what' we had best do is, to go in till we can 
see what he is about, and then have a ru3i upon him to- 
gether or separate, or cut him off cither way.” 

Captain Hayward agreed in this view of the case, and 
after a few more words of consultation, the horse was fast- 
ened to a scraggy hawthorn tree, and stooping down as low 
as possible, to conceal their approach, Captain Hayward 
and his companion advanced along the cart-road down into 
the pit. The moment after they began to descend, the 
hank on the right cast a shadow over them, which favoured 
their operations; and Gimlet, taking the lead, crept si- 
lently along a path which had once served for the waggons 
that carried the sand out of the pit, but was now overgrowu 
with grass, and hemmed in with bushes, shrubs, and trees 
of forty or fifty years’ growth. No moonlight penetrated 
there, and all was dark, gloomy, and intricate. Now the 
path turned to the right, now to the left, then proceeded 
straightforward again, and then began to mount a little 
elevation in the surface, or floor, as the miners would call 
it, of the pit itself, still thickly surrounded by green 
shrubs, through which, however, the slanting beams of the 
moon were shining over the edge of the pit!' Stephen 
Gimlet’s steps became even still more quiet and cautious, 
and he whispered to Ned Hayward to walk lightly, for fear 
the fugitive should catch a sound of their approach, and 
make his escape. Each step occupied several seconds, so 
carc^fdly was it planted ; the slight rustling of the leaves, 
catching upon their clothes, and each movement of .a 
branch, which pushed aside as they p*assed, was dashed 
back upon those behind, made them pause and listen, 
thinking that the object of their eager pursuit must have 
caught the sound as well as their own nearer ears. At 
leng%, Stephen Gimlet stopped, and putting back his hahd, 
his Companion aloof for an instant, while he leaned 
forwjatd, and brought his eyes close to a small bo^e be- 
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tween the hnuiches. Then drawing Ked Hayitard forward, 
he pointed in the sama direction in which he bad been 
looking, with his right Ager, and immediately laid it upon 
his lips, as a token to m silent. Ked Hayward bent hi^ 
head, and gazed throum the aperture as his companion had 
done. The scene befifre him was a very ^peculiar one. In 
broken beams, filtered, as we may call it, by the green 
leaves and higher branches, the moonlight was streaming 
upon a small open space, where the ground rose into a 
swelling knoll, covered with green turf and moss. There 
was one small birch tree in the midst, and a hawthorn by 
its side, but all the rest was clear, and on the right hand 
could be seen, marked out by the yellow sand, the cart'- 
road whicii led to the moor above. Standing close to the 
two little trees was a horse, a fine, strong, powerful bay, 
with a good deal of bone and sinew, long in the reach, but 
what is unusual in horses of that build, with a chine and 
shoulder like those of a wild boar. Close to the horse, 
with the bridle thrown over his arm, and appaiently ex- 
ceedingly busy upon something he was doing, stood a tall, 
powerful man, whose face, from the position in which he 
had placed himself, could not be seen; his back, in short, 
was towards Ned Hayward and his companion, but from 
under his left arm protruded part of the stock of a gun, 
which a moonbeam that fell upon it showed as plainly as 
the daylight could have done. From the position in which 
he held the fire-lock, it seemed to Ned Hayward as if he 
were attending to the priming, and the moment afterwaipds 
the click of the pan proved that the supposition was cor- 
rect. 

At the same time this sound met his ear, the young gen- 
tleman was drawn gently back by the hand of his compa- 
nion, and« the latter whispered, “ That’s Harry Witting- 
ham’s liorse, I’d swear to him amongst a thousand ; but 
that’s not Henry Wittingham himself— of that I’m quite 
sure.” 

“ I cannot see hia face,” answered Ned Hayward, in Ac 
samelow tone, “ hut the figure seems me very mu(j^ the 
same.” 

“ Hush I he’s igoVing,” said the man ; “ better let us go 
round and cut him off by either road, you to the right and 
I to the left — straight through that little path there— <w^e 
shall have a shot for it, but we must not mind that — sec, 
hq is looking at his girths.” ^ 

The man whom they spoke of had sOemed peljjteetfy 
conscious of the presence of any such unwekoihe ^siWs 
near.bim. His motions were all Slow an4 til] 
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the last words bad passed Stephen Gimlet's lips; then, 
however, he turned suddenly rouiM, displaying a face that 
Captain Hayward did not at all recollect, and gazing direct 
to the spot where they stood, he Vaised his gun, akeady 
cocked, to bis shoulder, and fired. 

Fortunately, it so happened that I^'ed Hayward had 
taken one step in the direction which his companion had 
pointed out, otherwise the ball, with which the piece was 
charged, woirid have passed right through his breast. As 
it was, it grazed his left arm, leaving a slight flesh-wound ; 
and, seeing that they were discovered, both he and Stephen 
Gimlet dashed straight through the trees towards the ob- 
ject of their pursuit- He, in the meantime, bad ])ut his 
foot in the stirrup, and sprung upon his Imrse’s back. 
One rushed at him on either side; but without a moment's 
consideration the man dashed at the poacher, brandishing 
the gun which be held in his hand like a club. As he 
came up, without giving ground an inch, Stephen clutched 
at his bridle, receiving a tremendous blow with the stock 
of his gun, and attempting to panynt with his left hand. 
The man raised his rein, however, the same moment 
he struck the blow, and Stephen missed the bridle, He 
struck at him with his right, however, in hope of bringing 
him from his horse, and with such force and truth did he 
deliver iTis reply to the application of the gun-st(»ck, that 
the man bent down to the horse's mane, but at the same 
time he struck his spurs deep into the beast’s flanks, passed 
his opponent with a spring, and galloped up to the moor. 

“ I am away after him !” cr ed Ned Hayward, and dart- 
ing along the road like lightning, he gained the common, 
unhooked his own horse from the tree, and recommenced 
the pursuit with the same figure still flying before him. 

The steep rise of the pit had somewhat blown the fugi- 
tive’s horse, and for the flrst hundred yards or so, Captain 
Hayward gained upon him; but the foremost horseman 
soon brought all his knowledge of the country to hear, — 
every pond, every bank, every quagmire, gave him^^ some 
aflvantage, and when, at the end of about ten minutes, 
they neared the plantations at the^endpf the moor, he was 
considerably further from his pu'rsuer^ than when their 
headlong race began. At length, he disappeared Where 
the road led in amongst trees and hedgerows, and aaftAr- 
ther chase seemed to premise little. Ned Haywarcs was 
a s|dly persevering disposition, however ; he bad an 
<^<^i]gl 3 tgreat dislike to be frustrated in an 3 ^bliig, and on 
he^there&rc rode without drawing a rein, thinkhig, In 
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this more populous part hi the country, I sliall surely meet 
with some one whom ha has passed, and who will give me 
information,*' I 

It was a wonderfullwfditary, a thinly-peopled district, 
however, which lay (ft the otlier side of the moor from 
Tarriinghara. They went early to bed, too, in that part of 
the world, and not a living soul did Ned flay ward meet for 
a full mile up the long lane. At the end of tliat distance, 
the road branched into three, and in the true spirit of 
knight-errantry, the young gentleman threw dpwn his rein 
on the horse’s neck, leaving it to carry him on hi search of 
adventures, according to its own sagacity. The moor was 
about four miles and a half across; but in the various turn- 
ings and windings thCy had taken, now here and now there 
upon its surface, horse and man had contrived to triple 
that distance, or perhaps something more. There had 
been a trot to the town before and back again, a haud^ 
canter through the park, and then a tearing buist across 
the moor. 'Ihc horse therefore thought, with some rea- 
son, that there had been enough of riding and being ridden 
for one night, and as soon as Ned llayvvard laid down the 
reins it fell from a gallop to a canter, from a canto to a 
trot, and was beginning to show an inclination to a walk, 
if not to stand still, when Ned Hayward requested it civilly 
with his heels to go on a little faster. It had now s( lectoil 
its path, however, remcmbeiing Ovid’s axiom, that the 
middle of the road is the safest. This was all that Ned 
Hiyward could have desired at its hands, if it had had 
any ; but of its hoofs he required that they should accele- 
rate their motions, and on lie went again at a rapid pace, 
till, suddenly turning into a high road, he saw nearly be- 
fore him, on the left hand, six large elms in a row, with a 
horhe-troiigh under the two nearest; an enonuous sign 
swinging between the two central trees, and uu inn, with 
four steps up to the door, standing a little back iVom th^s 
road. 

There was a good light streaming fi?om some of the 
windows ; the moon was shining clear, hut the dustv old 
elms were thick with foliage, which effectual ly kcreeued 
the modest figure ^on the sjgn from the garitoh be^nns of 
either the domestic or the celestial luminary. 

Ned Haytprd drew in his rein as soon as he beheld 
the inn its accompaniments; then approached softly, 
pajised to consider, and ultimately rode into the c^rti 
yard, without troubling the people of the bous^^with imv 
notidcation of his arrival, lie found t>vo men in Tue 
yarddm stable dresses, who immediately spurouch^ with 
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Boraewbat officious civility, saying, “Take your horse, 
flir ? ” f 

And Ned Hayward, dismounti^^g slowly, like a man 
very much tired, gave his beast i^to their hands, and af- 
fected to saunter quietly back to Cv e inn, while they led 
his stout little cob into the stables, i Then suddenly tuin- 
ing, after he had taken twenty steps, he followed at a brisk 
pace: he passed the stable-door, walking deliberately down 
the whole row of horses in the stalls, till he stopped oppo- 
site one — a bright bay, with a long back, and thick, high 
crest, which was still covered with lather, and had evi- 
dently been ridden furiously not many minutes before. 

Turning suddenly to the ostler and his help, who had 
evidently viewed his proceedings with more consternation 
than was quite natural, he placed himself between them 
and the door, and demanded with a bent brow and a stern 
tone, “ Where is the master of this horse ? ’’ 

The help, who was nearest, gasped in his face like a 
cauglit trout, but the ostler pu&heU him aside, and replied 
instantly, “ lie is in doors, sir — ui nupiber eleven.” 

And turning on his heel, Ned Hayward immediately en- 
tered the inn. 


CHAPTER XV. 

We left Sir John Slingsby with an exclamation in his 
mouth. An expression of wonder it wras, at what could 
have become of his friend Ned Hayward, and the reader 
may recollect that it was then about ten o’clock at night. 
Quitting the worthy baronet in somewhat abiupt and un- 
ceremonious h^iste, we hurried after the young officer our- 
selves, m order to ascertain his fate and' fortune with our 
own eyes ; and now having done that, we must return 
once more to Tarningham Park, and make an apology to 
Sir John, for our rude dereliction of his house and com- 
pany. He IS a good-natured man, not naturally inclined 
to make himself peculiarly anxious or apprehensive about 
any nan on the face of the eai th ; so that, even in the 
case of his dear friend, Ned Hayward, he let things take 
their chance, as was his custom, trusting to fortune to 
bring about a good result, and plulobopliically convinced, 
that if the blind goddess did not choose to do so, it was 
Bot in Ins po'ver to make her. During the evening he 
hadr\)Mce or twice shown some shght symptoms of uneasi- 
when be looked round and remarked his guest’s 9b- 
he had scolded his daughter a little, too,^ for not 
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singing as well as usual*; and, to say the truth, she had de« 
served it ; for, whethar the story told by the gentlemen 
on their return from we dining-room had frightened her 
— it not being customary at Tarningham House to have 
shots filed through Jfne windows — or whether it was that 
she was uneasy at (faptain Hayward's jirolonged absence, 
she certainly did not do her best at the piano. Sing as ill 
as she would, however, Mary Clifford, who sang with her, 
kept her in countenance. Now Mary was a very finished 
musician, with an exceedingly rich, sweet-toned voice, 
flexible, and cultivated in a high degree, with which she 
could do anything she chose ; so that it was very evident 
that she either did not ch(tose to sing well, or else that she 
was thinking of something else. 

But to return to Sir John. Perhaps, if we could look 
into all the dark corners of his heart — those curious little 
pigeon-holes that are in the breast of every man, containing 
all the odd crotchets and strange feelings and sensations, 
the unaccountable perversities, the whimsical desires and 
emotions, which we^so studiously conceal from the common 
eye — It is not at all improbable that we should And a certain 
degree of satisfaction, a comfort, a relief, derived by the 
worthy baronet, from the unusual events which had che- 
quered and enlivened that evening. Before* dinner, he 
had looked forward to the passing of the next six or seven 
hours with some degree of apprehension ; be had thought 
it would be monstrous dull, with all the proprieties and 
decorums which he felt called upon to maintain before 
his sister ; and the excitement of the interview with Mr. 
Wittingham, the examination of Stephen Gimlet, and the 
unaccountable disappearance of Ned Hayward, supplied 
the vacancy occasioned by the absence or the bottle and 
jest. Syon after the gentlemen had entered the drawing- 
room, Sir John placed his niece and bis daughter at the 
piano, and engaged Dr. Miles, his sister, and even Mr. 
Beauchamp in a rubber at whist ; and though from time 
to time he turned round his head to scold Isabella for 
singing negligently, yet he contrived to extract amusement 
from the game, — laughing, talking, telling anftdotes, 
. commenting uppA the play of his partner a^ his oppo- 
nents, and turning everything into jest and merriment. 
Thus passed the evening to the hour I have mentioned, 
when Mrs. Clifford rose and retired to bed ; and the flr^t 
exclamation qf Sir John, after she was gone, was that 
which 1 have recordeti V . 

“ It is strange, indeed,” said Beauchamp, in ftpl^ j 
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ycm know his habits better than I clo, and ean better judge 
what has beec»me of hiin.'* > 

Indeed, my dear uncle,” said j^iss Clifford, with an 
earnest air, I think you ought make some inquiries. 
I do not believe Oaptam Hayward wO uld have gone away 
in so strange a mgnner, without some extraordinary mo- 
tive, and after the alarming circumstance that has hap- 
pened to-night, one cannot well be without apprehension.” 

A hamim-scarum fellow !” answered Sir John ; “ no- 
body ever knew what he would do next. Some wild-goose 
scheme of his or another; I saw him once jump off the 
Mole at Gibraltar, when he was a mere boy, to save the 
life of a fellow who had better have been drowned ; a 
sneaking Spanish thief, half-smuggler and half-spy.” 

“And did he save him?” exclaimed Miss Clifford, 
eagerly. 

“ Oh, to be sure !” answered Sir John ; “ he swims like 
a Kevffoundland dog, that fellow.” 

“ your carriage, air,” said a servant, entering and ad- 
di^ssing Mr. Beauchamp. 

“ Here, Jones,” cried Sir John Slingshy ; “do you know 
what has become of Captain Hayward? We have not 
seen him all night.” 

“Why, Sir John,” answered the man, “Ralph, the 
under-groom, told me he had met the captain iu the park, 
as he was returning from taking your note to IMr. Whar- 
ton, and that Captain Hiyward made him get down, 
jumped upon the cob, and rode away out at the gates as 
hard as he could go.” 

“There, I told you so,” said Sir John SUngsby; 
“ fleaven only knows what he is about, a}id there is no 
use trying to find it out ; but this is too bad of you, Mr. 
Beauchamp, ordering your carnage at this hour. The 
davs of curfew are passed, and we can keep the fire in a 
little after sundown.” 

“You should stay and see what has become of your 
friend, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Isabella Slingsby. “ J oon^t 
think that is like a true companion-in-arms, to go Sway 
and leWe liim, just when you know he is engaged in some 
perilous adventure.” 

I^aucharap was not proof against such persuasions ; but 
we arc all merchants in this world, trafficking for this or 
that, and sometimes bartering things that are of very little 
valu^o us in reality for others that we value more highly. 
Be^^amp made it a condition of his stay, that Isabella 
go W singing ; and Mary Clifford engaged her 
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cousin at the piano. Tjle first song was scarcely conoludedy 
however, when the mtler again made his appearanect 
saying,— S 

“ You were askinp/Sir John, what had become of Oup^ 
tain Hayward, and ^ephen Gimlet has just come in to 
that he saw him about an hour ago.’^ 

“Well, well,” said Sir John, impatiently, “what the 
devil has become of him ? — what bat-fowling expedition 
has he gone upon now ? By Jove 1 that fellow will get his 
bead broken some of these days ; and then we shall dis- 
cover whether there are any brains in it or not. Some- 
times, I think there is a great deal, sometimes that there 
is none at all ; but, at all events, he is as kind, good-hearted 
a fellow as ever lived — that’s certain.” 

“Stephen Gimlet sa^s, Sir John,” replied the butler, 
with his usual solemnity, “ that the captain went out on 
horseback, to bunt down the man who fired through the 
window.” 

“Whew'” whistled Sir John l^tngsby ; “was it not 
one of those cursed fools of game^epers, shouting a 
deer ? ” 

“No, Sir John,” answered the man, “it was some on® 
who came m on hoi'seliack by the upper gates. Captain 
Hayward got upon the cob, and hunted him acro^b tha 
moor, till lie lodged him m owe of the pits on the other 
side, and was watching him there by the moonlight when 
Stephen Gimlet came up ; for he was afraid, if lie wcutin 
one way, that he might get out the other.” 

“Well, have they got him? — have they got hint?” 
cried Sir John, “ By Jove ! this is too bad ; one must 
have his plate made bomb-proof, if this is to go on.” 

“They have not got him, please you, Sir John,” replied 
the butler ; “ for when Stephen came up, he and the Cap- 
tain went in, and both got close up to tlie tellow, it seemn, 
but he had time to char^ his pin, and he fired straight at 
theig^ Wolf— that is, Mr. Gimlet — says he is sure Cap- 
tain Hayward is wounded ; but the man rode away as ham 
^ could go before they could stop him, and the (Jbpttun 
‘jumped upon the cob, and went after him again at the full 
gallop.” 

“ Where did they go ? which did they take ? ” ex- 
claimed the baronet, bustling up warmly ; “by Jove 1 thiO 
is too bad, it must be put down ! Tell Matthews andjlar- 
liflon, and two or three more to get out bors^ as rw^as 
possible. Which way did they take ? — can’t you ansfll ?l| 
—have you got no ears ? ” / ^ 
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Stephen smd, sir, that th«y keeined to ^ towards 
B^gctou's inn,*’ replied the butler ; \ but he poiud not well 
for they got in amongst the wows.** 

By Jove ! I’ll soon settle this mitter,” cried Sir John; 
‘*ril just get on a pair of boots, ai^ be otf— -Mr. Beau- 
champ you must stay till I come-back, — so come^ be 
friendly, send away your carriage, and take a bed,” 

“ Upon one condition, Sir John,” replied Beauchamp, 
“ that you allow me to be the companion of your ride.” 

‘‘I?o, Dol” cried Sir John, rubbing his hands, “my 
dear fellow, you must stay and protect the ladies.” 

Oh, we shall do very weD, papa,” cried Isabella; 
“ only order all the doors and windows to be shut, and I 
will command in camp till you return.” 

“ There’s a hero !” cried Sir John Slingsby ; “ agreed ! 
Jones, Jones, you dog, tell the boy to take away his 
horses, and not to come for Mr. Beauchamp till this time 
to-morrow night — nay, I insist, Beauchamp — no refusal, 
no refusal— capital haunch of venison, just ready for the 
spit — bottle of Burgundy, and all very proper — everything 
as prim as my grandmother’s maiden aunt — but come 
along, I’ll equip you for your ride — ha, ha, ha, capital fun, 
by Jove I Ned Hayward’s a famous fellow to give us such 
a hunt extempore ; as good as a bagged fox, and a devil of 
a deal better than a drag.” 

Thus saying, Sir Johi\ Slingsby rolled out of the room, 
{bllowed by Mr. Beauchamp, to prepare themselves for 
their expedition, from a vast store of very miscellaneous 
articles, which the baronet’s dressing-room contained. He 
was, heaven knows, anything but a miser, and yet in that 
dressing-room were to be found a multitude of old suits of 
dothes and equipments of different kinds which he had 
possessed at every different period, from twenty to hard 
upon the verge of sixty ; jack-boots, dress-pumps, hob- 
nailed shoes, Hessians, and pen-dragons, great coats, small 
coats, suits of regimentals, wrap-rascals, the complete cos- 
tume of a harlequin, which now would barely have held 
one of his thighs, and a mask and domino. But with' each 
of thfese pieces of apparel was connected Some little inci- 
dent, or tale, or jest, which clung lingering to the old gen- 
tleman’s memory, associating with occurrences sweet, or 
joyous, or comic ; sometimes even with sad events, but 
always with sometliing that touched one or other of the 
soft noints in his heart ; and he never csottld make up 
mipp to pjiTt with them. From these he would have fain 
fSmshed tes guest with a wardrobe, but unfortunately the 
mr&fA BtiA Mr. Beauchamp wete of very different sizes, 



end lie laughingly put# away the pair of that were 
offered, saying, No, 80, Sir John, my shoes witi do veiy 
well ; I have ridden if every sort of loot-ooverlng under 
the sun, 1 believe, frop wooden boots to morocco leather 
slipper ; but 1 will t^e this large cloak that is hanging 
here, in case we shfiild have to bivouac.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha I” erred Sir John again “a capital notion; 

I should not mind it at all — light a great fire on the top of 
the moor, turn oiir toes in, and put a bundle of heath 
under our heads — we have got capital heath here. Were 
you ever in Scotland, Mr. Beauchamp?” 

“ 1 was, sir, once,” answered Beauchamp, in a tone so 
stern and grave, that Sir John Shngsby suddenly looked 
up, and saw the countenance of his guest clouded and 
gloomy, as if something exceedingly offensive or painful 
had just been said to him. It cleared up in a moment* 
however, and as soon as the baronet was ready they issue 4 
forth again, and descended into the hall. 

In the meanwhile, Isabella and her cousin had remained 
sitting near the piano, both rather thoughtful in mood. 
For a minute or tVo each was silent, busied apparently 
with separate trains of thought. At length, Mary looked 
up, inquiring, “ What do you intend to do, Isabella?” 

“ What do you mean, Mary, love?” replied her cousin; 
“if 30U mean to ask whether I intend to marry Ned Hay- 
ward, as 1 have a slight notion papa intends I should, 1 
say No at once and she laughett,gaily. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Miss Clifford ; “ my question was 
not half so serious a one, Isabella ; though I do not see 
why 3 ou should not, either. I only wished to ask whether 
you intended to sit up or go to bed.” 

“ Why I should not marry Ned Hayward,” exclaimed 
Isabella, gaily, “ I can give you twenty good reasons in 8 
minute. We are both so thoughtless ; we should ruin our- 
selves in a couple of years ; we are both so merry, we 
should laugh ourselves to death in a fortnight; we are 
both so harum’-scarum, as papa calls it, that it would not 
be S8fe for one to trust the other out of his sight ; fi)r % 
thousand to one we should never meet again ; he womld go 
to the East Indieay and I to the West seeking him ; and 
then edch would* go to meet the other, and we should pass 
ea^ other by the way.” 

Mar;jr Clifford smiled thoughtfully ; and after pausing 
in meditation for a moment or two, wie answered, “ After 
Isabella, I have some doubts as to whether eftlhr of 
you is as thougiitiess as yon take hi teemfi^ ^ 

“ Oh, ybu m me injoatice^you m ^ mjustiee, 
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cried Mws Si5ng«!by ; ” I seem notl^Rg fmtvidtai I am. "Aa 
to Captain Hayward,” she added, witk a «ly smile, ‘‘ yon 
kfidw beet, Mary, dear. He ie yo&r preux chevalier, yon 
know ; delivered you from lions anc tigers, and giants and 
FAvishers, and, as in duty-bound, bfc talked to nobody but 
you all day.” j, 

jMary coloured a little, but replied straightforwardly, 
Ob, yes, we have talked a good deal, enough to make me 
think that be is not so thoughtless as my uncle says ; and 
I know you are not so thoughtless as you say you are your- 
self. But what do you intend to do while they are gone ? ” 
Oh, 1 shall sit up, of course,” answered Isabella ; “ I 
always do, till papa goes to bed. When he has a large 
party, and I hear an irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
making its way hither— which I can always discover by 
the creaking of the glass door — I retreat into that little 
room and fortify myself with lock and key, for 1 have no 
taste for mankind in a state ot‘ drunkenness ; and then 
when they have roared and bellowed, and laughed, and 
quarrelled, and drank their coffee, and gone away, 1 come 
Ofut and talk to papa for half an hour, tiU he is ready to go 
to' bed.” 


is be always in a very talking condition himself?” 
fuskod Mary Clifford. 

Oh, fie now, Mary,” exclaimed her cousin ; “ bow con 
you suffer j^our mind to be prejudiced by people’s reports. 
My fathei* l^s to see everj^ one happy, and even jovial 
IrOder nis roofr^-*perhaps a little too mucli — but if you mean 
to say he gets tipsy, it is not the case ; 1 never saw him 
ioust ao in ail my lile ; in fact, I don’t think he could 
would ; for I have seen him drink as much wine as 
make me tipsy twenty times over, without its 
!|^pg.iioy effect upon him at all—a little ^y, indeed; 
is Always gay after dinner.” 

Hllwy Clifford bstened with a quiet smile, but repHed 
110 $ 'to isabdlA'B discourse upon her teher’s eobnety, 
mroijr sayh^, ^ Weil, if you sit up, my dear cousin, I 
ehall Sitoip too, to keep you company;” but scarcely had 
tiiie Wfds passed her sweet lips, when in came Sir 
fiy^gnby MM lilr> Beauchamp, the barisaet boldh^ 

Open in hia hand. 

^ Ha, ha, ha !” he cried j “ news of the deserter, mm 
if she deserter, me kid just got to the haU 4oor, horses 
cloaks on ^nr backs, aervante tnamted, plana 
AgflUopof five ur sine miles aind a bivouac lon the 
wteeuuip wteM one^tke boyafitum Box- 
thtsmte kmt Ike ^ what 
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he says,’^ attd approacWtitg tbe iaiwp* lie rea4 by Itfi light * 
several detached 6eint|]iees from Hayward's 
somewhat to the 1bilo\<|iig efiect *‘I>ear fcSr John,— For 
fear you should wonder what has become of me — (so 1 did, 
by Jove)— I write thip to tell you — (ah, I knew all that 
before)— caiitered hi|n across the common— earthed him 
in an old »aud-pit— Irascal fired at ma — oot much harm 
done — cliased him along the road, but lost him at the 
three turnings — came on here — very tired — comfortable 
quarter'^— paiticular reason ior staying where I am — over 
with you early in the morning — Ned Hayward.” 

“Ah, very well — ^very well!” continued Sir JohUr 
“ that’ta all right ; so now, Beauchamp, if yon are te a 
game at piquet, I am your man ; if nut, some wiiie-and« 
water and tlion to bed. 1 11 put you under the tntekge fif 
my man Galveston, who knows what’s required by every 
sort of man in the world, from the grand Turk down to 
the Methodist parson, and he will provide you with ail 
that is neceshary.” 

Mr. ]k‘auchanip, however, declined both piquet and 
wine-and-w^ater ; aifd, in about half an hour the whole 



One of the last persons who retired to rest was Sir John 
Sling&by himself ; for, before he sought his own r<»om, he 
visited the library, and there, lying on the table where hi» 
letters n ere usually placed, be found a note, neatly folded 
and sealed, and directed in a stiff, clear, clerk like lumd. 
He took it up and looked at it ; laid it down again : took it 
up once more; he^d it fiir at least three minutes v in hta 
hand as if irresolute whemer he should open it or not ; and 
at length tore open the seal, exclaiming, — 

“ No, hang me if I go to bed with such aanorsehon 
stomach.* 

Tlien, putting it on tlie other side of the candle, and |ik 
glass to bis eye, he read the eerntdate. They did not seem 
to be palatable, ibr the first sentence made him excham)^ 
^ ** Pish ! I know you, my buck I ” 

" Ai^er that he read on again ; and, thov^ he made m 
Either excl wattott, ^is brow heoaanoielpiidy, and his 
anxious. When* he had done he ikrfuk at, down, put his 
hands^ehisid his hadk, and walimdtvm ap 

and down the room, stoppmg every now and then to^gaae 
at the Turkey eannUL ^ 

Haag him T' he cried at lengtlu Jewel tidaisa 
pretty sAir.” e 

Apd then he willMAsipaihA dewxt egab. 
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“ Well, devil take it I ” he cried, at length, tearing the 
note to pieces, and throMdng the frs^ments into the basket 
Uhder the table, “ it will come, some how or other, I dare 
say. There is always something '‘turns up — if not, the 
trees must go — can’t be helped — improve the prospect — 
landscape gardening — ha! ha I hal” 

And laughing lioartily he rolled off to bed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The scene from the windows of Tarningham Hall was not 
a very extensive one, but it was fine in its peculiar charac- 
ter : the sweeps of the park ; the dewy lawns ; the large 
old trees ; the broad and feathery fern ; the stately deer, 
walking along with unconfirmed steps and hall-awakened 
deliberation ; the matutinal hares, scudding about iu the 
gray twilight; and the squirrels rushing from tree to 
tree, were all pleasant to the eye that looked upon them, 
though that eye could only at one small point, where a 
break in the wood gave a wider view, catch anything 
beyond the domain, and all that even there was gained 
consisted of a narrow portion of that same streak of yel- 
low light which broke the monotonous curtain of the cloud 
towards the cast. 

Nevertheless, for several minutes, Mary Clifford gazed 
upon the whole with pleasure and interest. She was early 
in her habits ; a familiir child of the morning ; and the dew 
on the leaves was a delight to her ; the soft gray of the 
early day, a sort of invitation to ^contemplation and enjoy- 
ment. After marking the deer, and smiling at the spor- 
tive gambols of the hares, who, as it was forbidden to 
shoot near the house, played fearlessly on the lawns, slie 
turned her eyes towards the spot where the dawning 
morning- light was visible, and recollecting that not far 
from the house, on what was called the terrace, there was 
a point whence the whole scene over the country was visi- 
ble, and where she could watcli, with uninterrupted •plea- 
sure, «iall the effects of the breaking day upon that beauti- 
fhl landscape, she sallied forth to enjoy a peculiar sort of 
pleasure, which requires a very pure and unsullied mind, 
and a heart naturally elevated and devout to understand it 
fully. , 

Down the broad oak stairs, with its naicrowv strip of car- 
pet^long the old marble ^haU^ with its tesselaied flodr, 
Clwrd went slowly ^axid quietly, lighted ideme by a 
skyhgl^ oyerhead, and a large win^w over the great 
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doors ; but sbe could baur tbe gay birds Biu^ng without ; 
the thrush upon the tref top ; the woodlark m ui;e shade ; 
the linnet, with its smt^, sweet song, and the chaffinch in 
his spring dress and bis spring notes amongst tbe bushes. 
She opened the door of the library and went in, leaving it 
unclosed behind her, then unban*ed and unlocked the gla$s 
door, and went out ana gazed about her.* Some deer that 
were near the house started and withdrew a few steps, and 
then paused to stare at her ; but whether it was that they 
had never seen any of their companions slaughtered by a 
being in a woman's dress, or that they thought she looked, 
as she really did, sweet and gentle as the morning, they did 
not take flight, trotting a few steps fhrther aner a long 
look, and then stopping with their heads together to con- 
verse o^ er the matter. 

After closing the door, Mary walked on towards the ter- 
race. All was still and tranquil ; but at length she heard 
some voices speaking, and looked in the direction in which 
they came. 

“ Some of the groojns,” she though*!, as her eyes rested 
on the stables at some little distance in the rear of 
^ouse ; and although it was not at all probable that they 
would disturb her reveries, yet she walked slowlv part of 
the way back, for one-half of the pleasure which she de** 
rived from her early walk lay in its solitude. She was 
wishing that the grooms had thought fit to lie in bed for 
half an hour longer when she heard, proceeding from the 
Icwrer ground under the bank of the terrace, the light and 
rapid footfalls of some one apparently walking from the 
stables to the mansion; not at all wishing to meet 
any one, she turned back again towards the yews. At the 
end of the terrace, however, the footsteps stopped ; there 
was a momentary pause, and then they mounted the steps, 
and came along the gravel towards her. Mary Walked on 
to the end and then turned, when straight before her ap- 
peared Captain Hayward, coming on with his usual lignt 
and cheerful air, though the sleeve of his coat was cut 
open, (bxd it was evident that he had bandages round^is 
arm. 

Good morning,, ^od morning, Miss ClMEbrd,'*,he said, 
advancing IVankly, and taking her band ; what a magni- 
ficent m#rniDg I 1 see you are as eorlj^ in your habits as 
myself. But did you ever see such a rich dove-colour as 
that which has come upon thos^ douds? 1 love somo^f 
these calm gray mondngs, ivkh Kjfiie promise of % brig%.# 
day they give, better far then those skies a]|l purpl^nd 
gold soch as are described by that rodomonj^e f^ow, 

'' K 
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Marmotitel, la hh * Incae,’ wbleh Are dwagrs sore to epd in 
elooda aod rain. 1 have always tlioD^ht those very bright 
mornings like a dashing woman of fashion, tricked out in 
her best smiles and her brightest colours, promising all 
sorts of things with her eyes which she does not intend to 
perform, and cold or frowning before half an hour is 
over.” 

“And the gray morning, Oaptdn Hayward,^’ asked 
Mary, with a smile, “ what is that like ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Captain Hayward, laugh- 
ing ; you must not drive my imagination too hard, dear 
lady, lest it stumble. Perhaps the gray morning is like a 
calm, quiet, well brought-up country girl with a kind heart 
under the tranquil look, which will give a long day of sun- 
shine after its nrst coolness is passed.” 

Mary Clifford cast down her eyes, and did not answer ; 
but, as she was waking on towards the house, Ned Hay- 
waM continued, in his usual straightforward way : “ You 
must not go in yet, my dear Miss Clifford ; I want you to 
take a turn or two with me upon tjiis delightful terrace. 
.You must, indeed, for I have got a thousand things to say, 
and I know I shall find nobody else to ^ay them to for the 
next two or three hours.” 

His fair companion did not think fit to refuse, though 
gome prudish people might have thought it a little impro- 
per to take a walk at five o’clock in the morning with a 
young captain of infantry unattached ; but Mary Clifford 
uad only known Captain Hayward six-and-thirty houps, 
and therefore she saw nothing in the least improper in it 
in the world. Young ladies who guard so very scrupu- 
lously against being made love to, forget tliat they show 
what they expect She turned, therefore, with him at once 
imd replied, “ You must, indeed, have a long qeries of ad- 
-rnitures to tell us. I am delighted to forestall the rest of 
th^ fiuaily, and to have (he news myself three hours before 
any one. We were all in great alarm about you last 
night. My uncle and Mr. Beauchamp, and halfa-doxen 
servants, were setting out to seek yuu, upon the rlpcwt of 
Stephen Gimlet as they call him, the father of the littlo 
boy you saved ; but your note just rfrtired in time to stop 
them.” * 


“ Oil, then, Master Gimlcrt, I suppose, has told tny story 
for me ?” said Ned Hayward. 

^Only very briefly,” answered the young lady; .“he 
had chased some man over the common, who had 
^eu at you, and he was afraid had wounded you ; and I 
fea^^rooi what I sec, he wie right.” 



Oh, it was 7 Ki<^biog^<itfaliig at all !” replied Ned Hay- 
ward ; “ but I'll tell yo^uw about it as circumstantially 9.9 
a newspaper and be nssut on m a gay and lively tone to 
give an account of his adventures of the preceding night 
till his arrival at Buxton’s inn. Sometimes he made Mary 
Clifford laugh, sometiyies look grave and apprehensive, 
but he always interested her deeply in fiis tale ; and she 
showed that she had maiked one part particularly by ask- 
ing, “ Then, did you know the man wnen you saw his face 
so distinctly in the pit ? ” 

“ Up to that moment I thought I did," replied her com- 
panion, “ but then I saw I was utterly mistaken, I will 
acknowledge to you, my dear Miss Clifford, that, till he 
turned round, I fancied he was one I had seen before — ^the 
same height, the same make ; hut, under existing circum- 
stances, I felt that nothing would justify jne in giving up 
the i^ursuit, although it was most painful to me, I assure 
you, to f^low, with the purpose of punishing, a yoUng 
gentleman in whom, from what you said yesterday at din- 
ner, I conceive you tijce a considerable interest." 

“Who? Mr. Willingham ?" exclaimed Mary Clifford, 
her face turning as red as scarlet. “ Oh, Captain Hay-» 
ward, you are mistaken * I take no interest in him, T abhor 
him ; or, at least— at least, I dislike him very much." 

Ned Ilayward looked puzzled , and he really was so in a 
considerdble degree. After a moment given to considera- 
tion, he replied, more cautiousfy than might have been 
expected. “ I have somehow mistaken you, my dear lady,’*^ 
he said, at length, “ and such mistakes may be dangerous. 
I have no right to force myself into your confidence : but 
really the whole of this affair is becoming serious. When 
first I had the pleasure of seeing you I found you sub- 
jected to w|iat was certainly a great outrage. I call it so ; 
for I am perfectly certain that you yourself must have con- 
sidered it as such *, and there could not even be a palliation 
for it, except—" he paused au instant, and then added, 
gravely, except love cm both sides disappointed by ob- 
jectionl arising m the prejudices of others.” 

Mary Clifibrd coloured deeply, but suffered him to pro- 
ceed. “ f need ncit*teil you, after what I have said," he 
continued, ^*tbat I Itave recognised and identified tltO 
principal person coui|emed in fliis business. At dinner 
you expressed a veipj^strong desire that the offender should 
not ,be punished ; but the former offence was followed hr a 
very serious crime* A shot was fired last* night ^pto 
uncle’s dining-room, amidst a party of gentlemen quietfy 
drinking their wine, which very nearly atruekthe fntjkr m 
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the very man who had already rendered himself amenable 
to the laws of his cmmtry by his attack in^on you. I had 
suspicions that he was the perpetrator of this critq^, and 
although, as it turned out, he certainly was not the person 
I pursued across the moor, yet I have some very strong 
reasons to think that he was a par^cipator in the offence. 
These are all vefy serious circumstances ; but I am igno* 
rant of those which have preceded these events, and if 
without pain to yourself you could give me any explana- 
tions which might, guide my mind to the causes of all that 
has occurred, it might be very serviceable in many re- 
spects. I am sure you will answer me frankly, if it be 
possible ; and, believe me, I am not one to act harshly, 
or to abuse your confidenceVnay, more, thoughtless as I 
ma 7 seem, and as I am called, be assured I will do naught 
without consideration and forethought.” 

“ I am sure you will not, Captain Hayward,” answered 
Clifford, warmly — “ quite sure ; and I hajp no hesi- 
tation in giving 5 ^ou my confidence ; though, indeed, I have 
very little to tell. These things are always unpleasant to 
speak about, and that is the only motive I could have for 
remaining silent ; but this gentleman’s conduct has been so 
very public, that I am saved from all scruples on his 
account. About two years ago, I met Mr. Henry Witting- 
ham at the county ball, danced with him there, and 
observed nothing in his behaviour which should make me 
treat him ditferently from other new acquaintances. I did 
not think him agreeable, but he was not offensive. He 
. asked me to dance again the same night, and 1 refused, but 
shortly after he was formally introduced at our house. 
My father asked him to dinner, and was, indeed, very 
kind both to him and Mr. Wittingham his father, because 
he thought that they were unjustly looked down upon 
and treated coldly by tbe county gentry on account of 
their lamily. , I soon began to find that— that— I really do 
not well know how to go on— hut that this young gentle- 
man's visits were more frequent ibau was pleasant, and 
that he always contrived to be nejw’ me, «spectally mien we 
mefin public. His conversation, his rntmnero, as I knew 
more of him, became insupportably disggreeahte. , I tried 
as much as I could to avoid him, to che^ his advahcesi at 
first quietly, but d^ldedly without speaking to 
else, for I did not wish to produce any breach between iny 
fa^er and Mr. Wittingham; but, at la^ Ifimitid that he 
iq^e a parade and a boast of his intimacy, aiid theh 1 
mbught It best to speak both to mmnma and. my dear 
What was done I reaUj do not knowij^l&l^^er- 
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taifily Bometlthig took Aaoe which very much enraged 
both father and «on, una the latter Was forbidden to visit 
at our house. The result was anything but deliverance 
from his persecution. From that moment he chose to as 
sume, that the objection was on the side of my parents, 
and 1 cannot tell you low I have been annoyed. I have 
not ventured to walk out alone, for, although once when I 
met him in the village, I told him plainly my sentiments 
towards him, he still persisted in the most unpleasant 
manner, that I spoke alone from mammals dictation, and 
for months he used to hang about the place, till I really 
grew nervous at the sight of every hulnan being whom I 
did not instantly recognise.^ This last outrage has been 
worse than all ; and I will jramit that it deserves punish- 
ment ; but 1 am afraid, from various circumstances which 
accompanied it, that the law, if carried into effect, would 
punish it too severely. My uncle declared he would 
the man|pi he could catch him; and, bh, think, Ca^in 
Hayward, what a horrible reflection that would ever 
be to me through lift, to think that I had been even the 
innocent cause ol bringing a fellow-cieature to a dis- 
graceful death.” 

“ Painful, indeed, I do not doubt,” answered Ned 
Hayward, “but yet ” 

“Nay, nay,” cried Mary, “ do not say hut yet, Captain 
Hayward. I could never make up my mind to give 
evidence against him; and, to speak selfishly,* the very 
fact of having to appear in a court of justice, and of having 
my name in public newspapers, would render the punish- 
ment nearly as great to me as to him. These were my 
sole motives, I can assure you, in what I said yesterday, 
and not the slightest personal infierest in one who has, 
1 am afraid, in situations disgraced himself.” 

For some reason or another, Ned Hayward was gUd td 
hear Mary Cliflbrd defend herself, and so waa;mly too, from 
the imputation of any feeling of regard for Harry Wit- 
tinghajgi ; but he took care not to show, to its full extent, 
all the pleasure that he frit " • 

“ 1 thought it Btrapge, indeed,” he said, “ that you should 
entertain any great feeling of esteem for a person who 
certainly seemed to me not woii^ijim^^it ; but there are 
often circumstances, my dear Miss wPIlird, unseen by the 
general eye, which endear two ^opleto each other, who 
seem thO most disaitnUar-^youthfiu companionship, ngr- 
vioes rendered, old associatlons-^a thousand things btOld 
UB, between, persons the least likely to hse«niilato 
wbiclrae& stronger than aQ Opposing principles^ I tfbugbt 
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that auch might be the case witl^ou ; hut, as it k not, let 
me tell you what was the end or my adventure last night, 
and then you will see what cause I have for suspicion. 1 
must inform you, in the first instance, that 1 marked the 
person of Mr. Heniy Wittingham well on the evening of 
the attack, not vi^th standing the tV'ilight, and that 1 saw 
him yesterday in Tarnlngham. His father^s unwillingness 
to enter into the charge, when made against some unknown 
person, excited suspicion ; hut I found afterwards, from 
other sources, that Mr. Wittingham and his son had quar- 
relled, and were completely at variance ; and, in the 
justice-room, the young man whispered something to the 
old one, of which I heard ^only two or three words, but 
they were of a threatening ftature. I have told you that 
I thought I recognised the figure of the man who fired the 
shot, and Stephen Gimlet declared he could swear the 
horse he rode was Henry Wittingham’s ; but I found, as I 
have said, that the man in the pit was a strang4|||» When, 
allei pursuing him as long as I had any trace, I at length 
arrived at a place called, 1 find, Buxton’s Inn, I saw the 
very horse in the stable, in a state which left no doubt 
that it had been ridden hard for several hours, and had 
not been in five miuutts. I inquired for the master, and 
was told the number of the room where he was to be 
found. I walked straight in, and found Mr. Henry Wit- 
tingham sitting quietly at supper. Some conversation 
ensued, in the course of which I told liim the cause of my 
intrusion ; and his whole manner was confused and 
agitated. He swore violently at the idea of anybody 
having lidden his horse, and affected not to believe it ; 
but I made him come down to the stable, when, of course, 
his mouth was closed-’’ 

“ But who did lide it, then?” exclaimed Mha Clifford. 

Nay, that I cannot tell,” answered Ned Hayward ; 
hut I resolved to wait at the inn and see if I could dis- 


cover anything. 1 was shown into a very, neat little 
sitting-room, and wrote a note to your uncle, John, 
whjjie they were getting my coffee. It was now nearly ten 
o’clock, and there was a room appa^ntly similar to my 
own on each side of me, with a door of communkation 
with cither. I supmae they were locked, so as to prevent 
the p^sage of anjBhing very fat or corporeal from one 
room into the other, but certainly were not so well closed 
exclude all sound. It ma^ seem a strange tl^gfor 
my dear Miss Clifford, to give you an account of the 
sittlim-rOoms of an inn ; but so much depends m thb 
what is called jaxtaposiUoiif that t&nf 



portant erenta have depended izpon tine keyiiole of a doer. 
Xau must not su]p|Kifte,v Ikowever, that I made use of either 
of the keyholes m my room for tiie laudable and honour- 
able purpose of eaves-droppirtg ; on the contrary, I spoke 
loud enough to the waiter to give suf&cieal notice to my 
neighbours, if 1 had^ny, that voices were distinguishable 
from one room to the other ; and it wduld seem that Mr. 
Henry Wittin^ham, who was on the left-hand side, was 
determined to impress me not only with the same fact, but 
also with a notion that he was in a towering passion 
on account of the usage his horse bad met with ; for he 
curbed and swore veiy severely, to which the waiter, 
or whoever he spoke to, did not reply. There seemed to 
be nobody on the other sid^for about half an hour, when, 
as I was sitting at my coffee, after having dispatched my 
note, I heard steps come up from below, a door open, and 
the ^ oice of the waiter say most respectfully, ^ 1 will tell 
the Cd]s||im you are here, Mr. Wharton.’ ” 

“ AV as it Mr. Wharton, the lawyer?” exclaimed Mary, 
with some degree of eagerness. 

“ 1 really cannot tell,” answered Ned Hayward, “ but I 
suspect It was from what passed afterwards. All was 
silent tor about three minutes, except when I heard a step 
walking up and down the room. As your uncle had 
mentioned Mr. Wharton’s name more than once in the 
com so of yesterday, I fancied he might have come upon 
business to some one, which there was no necessity ior my 
hearing; and therefore 1 rattled the cups and saucers, 
moved about tbe chair, tumbled oyer a footstool, and left 
them to take their own course.” 

“Mr. Whartou is a very shrewd man,” said Mary 
Clifford, “ and one 1 should think a hint would not be 
thrown ^way upon.” 

^^Ile did not choose to take mine, however,” replied 
Ned Hayward ; “ for at the end of a few minutes, some 
one seemed to join him, saying, in a loOd and familiar 
tone^ ‘ lU 1 how do you do, Wharton ? Very glad to see 
you^aiu ! I hope you have brought me some money.”* 

“ Was it Mr. Wittmgham’s voice?” asked l^s Cfifford. 

“ Oh, dear, nc^’'Veplled Captain Hayward ; “one quite of 
a different tone ; a good deal of the same swaggering inso- 
lence in it, but, to my fancy, thm was more bmd and 
dogged determination. Every now and then there was a 
small pause too, before a word was pronounced, whkk one 
generally finds in the ^eech of a cuimipg migi ; bmye*, 
tiiere was a sort of sneering persifiaafe m the words, which 
1 hare more generally met with an me ooa* 
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oombs of fasliioD, who hare oothiy^ to diatin^tsh them 
but impertinence and a certain position in society. How- 
ever, it could not be Mr. Wittingham, for him this lawyer 
must have known very well, and his reply was — ‘ Indeed, 
Captain Moreton, I have not ; but 1 thought it better 
to come over and answer your note ip person, to see what 
could be done for you.’ ” ^ 

Captain Moreton 1” cried Mary; “I know who it is 
very well — ^not that I ever saw him, as far as I can remem- 
ber ; foi^ he quitted this part of the country ten or twelve 
years ago when I was quite a child; but I have often 
heard my father say that he was a bad, reckless man, and 
had become quite an adventurer, after having broken his 
mother’s heart, ruined his other parent, and abridged poor 
old Mr. Moreton’s days. He died quite in poverty three 
years ago, after having sold his estate, or mortgaged it, or 
something of the kind, to this very Mr. Wharton, the 
attorney,” • 

“ Indeed 1” said Ned Hayward, that explains a great 
deal, my dear young lady. Wherq, did this property 
lie?” 


“ Just beyond my uncle’s — a little way on the other side 
of the moor,” replied Miss ClitFord. 

Ned Hayward fell into a fit of thought, and did not re- 
ply for some moments. At length he said, with a laugh, 
“ Well, I do not know that their conversation would 
intciest yduvery much, though, 'in spite of all I could do, 
I heard a great part of it ; and as for the rest, 1 must 
munage the best way I can myself.” 

“ You are very tantalising, Captain Hayward,” said his 
fair companion, and you seem to imply that 1 could aid 
in something. If I can, I think you are bound to teft me. 
Confidence for confidence, you know,” and when «he had 
done she coloured slightly, as if feeling that her words 
implied more than she meant. 

“ Assuredly,” replied Ned Hayward ; “ but I only fear I 
might distaress you.’’ 

• “ If what you say has reference to Mr. Wittingham,” 
the ybiing laay answered, raising her eyes to hie face with 
a of ingenuous frankness, let me assure you once for 
idl, that nothing you can say will distress me if it do not 
imply that 1 feel something else than the coldest indif- 
ference.” 

Nay^ it does not refhr to him at aU,” mpUed. Ked Hay^ 
waap^ ♦ ■ 


mii to one you love better.” 
e 


exclaimed his companion, her lip tremMing 
with me— tell me, ^ptsm I{a)rw«rdf 
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After what you hate md, I must beg and mtreat that you 
would.” • 

“ I will, then,” answered Ned Hayward, gazing upon her 
with a look of admiration blended with sorrow at the pain 
he was about to inflict. I believe, Miss Cliflbrd, I am 
about to commit an indiscretion in mentioning this subject 
to you at all ; for 1 dA not know that ydu can assist mate* 
rially ; and yet it is something to have one to consult with — 
one, in whose generosity, in whose kindness, sympathy^ — 
ay, and good sense, too, I can fully trust. Besides, you 
know, I dare say, all the people in the neighbourhood, and 
may give me some serviceable bints,” 

‘‘But speak — speak!” said Miss Clifford, pausing in 
their walk up and down the terrace, as she saw tliat he 
fought lound a subject which he thought would distress 
her, with a timid unwillingness to do so— ^ what is it you 
have to tell me ? ” 

“Why, I very much fear, my dear young lady,” an- 
swered Captain llayward, “ that yOur uncle is very much 
emharrasscd— nay— why should 1 disguise the matter ?— 
absolutely ruined ” 

Mary Clifford clasped her hands together, and was about 
to answer with an exclamation of sorrow and surprise ; but 
I do believe that no person on earth was ever permitted to 
give an explanation uninterrupted. The fates are against 
it ;^at least, they were so in this instance : ibr just as Ned 
Hayward had uttered the last very serious wbrds, they 
heard a light step' tripping up behind them, and, both turn- 
ing suddenly round, beheld Miss Slingsby’s French maid. 

“ Ah, Ma'amselle,” she said, as soon as she reached them, 

“ I saw you out in this early morning without anything 0]l^ 
and so have brought you a shawl.” 

“ThanJ: you, thank you, Minette,” replied Maiy, and, 
as she was well accustomed to early walks, was about to de^ 
dine the shawl ; but, judging the quickest mode of getting 
rid of the maid would be to take it, she added, “ Veryjwefi 
— ^give it to me,” and cast it carelessly round her shoulders. 

Tift maid would not be satisfled with that arrangement, 
however, adjusted it herself, showed how the ladfts ef 
Paris shawled th^selves, aud occupied full ten minutes^ 
during which her poor victim remained in all the tartures 
of suspense. 

As soon as the maid had taken herself away, Ned Hay** 
w^xd saidi in a land and feeimg tone, I fear X Itavqidis- 
tressed youmu^b. Hiss Clifford; let us widk 
other end, and tai^ over this matter ; for X^hate mty hton 
hurried xeyealing this painful fret my at^ty to 



coagult some one m to the if iiot of re- 

medying the existing evil, at leas^ of preventing it irom 
going further/’ 

Hary walked on by his side in (dlenee, with her hands 
elaspe^ and her eyes cast down with a look of deep 
thought ; but at len^ she koked up, saying, in a tone of 
one communing with herself — Is it possible? What!, 
with his fine property ! But how can it be, Captain Hay- 
ward? — ^here he is, with an estate of at least eight thousand 
a-year in his own possession, to do with it what ne chaoses.” 

explain all, 1 had better tell you what 1 have 
heard,” said her companion. The tale may be false ; I 
trust part of it is so ; but a great part must be true ; and 
the man spoke as if from authority. The first part of 
their conversation which 1 overheard was in a light tone ; 
for a time the lawyer seemed to avoid grappling with the 
subject, and asked his companion after Madame, in not the 
most respectful manner. The Captain replied, she was very 
well, and in the other room ; but pressed the law} er to the 
point. He turned away again, and inquired whether Cap- 
tain Moreton had been successful at the card-table lately. 
He answered, ‘ Tolerably i he had won a thousand pounds 
just before he came from London ; ’ but then added, ^ Come, 
come, Wharton, no bush-fighting ; you know you owe me 
five hundred pounds, and I must have it.’ To this the 
lawyer answered; indeed, Captain Moreton, you are 
mistaken ; I have told you so twice ; the proi)erty was 
sold to a client of mine ; and if I had chosen to send in my 
whole bill, your father would have been greatly my debtor, 
instead of me being yours. The sum given was fifty-four 
thousand pounds ; forty thousand went to pay off the mort- 
gage and your debts ; twelve thousand your father had ; 
and my bill, together with that of the soUcitors of the op- 
TOsite party, amounted in fact and reality to two thousand 
four hundred and seventy-two pounds. You recollect, I 
hod not been paid for six years.^ 

^^The next thing 1 heard,” continued Ned Hayward, 

was a loud laugh ; and then Captahi Moreton exclaimed, 
‘Your client, Wharton! very good — very good, indeed; 
you must think me exceedingly green L know as well as 
possible who height the property for two-thirds of its value, 
-^mployed other solicitors for a fictitious client, — ^pocketed 
oiie-hali‘ of their bill, and added thereto a biU of his own, 
whirh was more than the double of what he was entitled 
to. Comp, come, sir ; don’t affect to sham a j^sskm, for 
we have hunness to talk upon, and that of a seiicms kind. 
¥on a^^joat going to sell the laN^oefty agam for full 
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value ; imd be!foi« do so, yon shall d^gfsrge a 
The lawyer attem^ea to bluster^ but unsuoeesaluUy ; ibr 
when he asked bow Ci^tain Moreton would stop bko from 
selling the property, even if all he said were true, that 
worthy gentleman reminded him that his sigxwture bad 
been neqessory to one of the papers ; and then, when the 
, attorney asserted it nad been given, inibnned him, with a 
laugh, that the signature he had obtained was that of a 
marker at a billiardrtable ; tbe lawyer^s elerk sent after him 
to Paris, having been unacquainted with his person. Mr. 
Wharton attempted to show that it was of no consequence ; 
but tbe matter so fkr ended by his giving a cheek to live 
hundred pounds, on Captain Moreton^s signing another 
paper ; which 1 suppose was drawn up in the room, for a 
silence succeeded for some minutes. A part of what took 
place then was not distinct ; and I certainly made no effort 
to hear it.” 

“But my uncle,” said Miss Clifford — “how does th& 
affect my uncle V ” 

“ He came upon the carpet neirt,” replied Ned Hayward. 

“ Captain Moreton asked who was going to buy the pto^ 
perty ; and when the lawyer made a mystery of it, s^in^ 
that he really did not know the true parties, but ^at i>oc^ 
tor Miles had meddled in the business, tbe other named 
Sir John as the probable purchaser. Thereat Mr. Whar- 
ton laughed heartily, and said, ^ I’ll tell you what, Captain, 
Sir John Slingsby is at this moment next thing to a beg- 
gar.’ ” 

Mary put her hands before her eyes, and turned very 
pale. 

“ Forgive me, my dear Miss Clifford,” continued Ned 
Hayward, “ for repeating such unpleasant words ; but it is 
better you should hear all. I will hasten, however : — 
Captain Moreton affected not to believe the tale ; and tliea 
the lawyer went on to mention the facts. He stated that 
your uncle’s property was mortgaged to the utmost extent ; 
thaf^the interest of two half years would be due in ten 
days ; that notice of foreclosure had been given, and the 
time would expire before six weeks are over ; that there 
are considerable personal debts, and that Sir John had 
written to him that very day, to get a tother advance of 
ten thousand pounds, whi<m was absolutely necessary to 
stave off utter ruin, even to a short time. Now 1 happen 
to know that Sir John did aetuaMy write to ibis mane and 
as Mr. Wharton could have no objedi in deceiving tbrper* 
son he was speaking to, I fear the lidie is^ion true.” 

Good heatema I wvhat 4« to be done Mary 
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Clifford. “ Oh, Captain Haywari^ how teriribje it is to 
know this, and not to be able to assist ! 

Captain Hayward paused a single instant, and then re- 
plied, with a look of deep feeling and interest, “ Perhaps 
I ought not to have told you this, Miss Clifford,” he said ; 
“ but I am a ^cry thoughtless person,,! am afraid^ and yet 
I did not do this wjfthout thought, either. You know that. 
I have a deep regard for your uncle ; he was a very kind 
friend to me in days gone by : but having observed him 
well, and with that accuracy which, strange as it may seem 
to say, is only to be found in extreme youth, I know that 
it is perfectly in vain to talk with him on the subject of his 
embarrassments, unless at the very moments when they 
are the most pressing and severe. To talk with him then 
may be too late. He is one of those — and there are many 
of them — who, with a hopeful disposition, many resources 
in their own minds, and a happy faculty of banish ing un- 
pleasant thoughts, go on fiom one difficulty to another, 
finding means, through a great part of life, of putting off 
the evil day, — and who, thinking the chapter of accidents 
ikiexhaustible, come suddenly to a full stop in the end, with 
all their resources gone, and no possible means of disen- 
tangling themselves from their enibarrafa&ments. It has 
been his constant axiom for twenty years, to my certain 
knowledge, that, ‘ something would turn up ; ’ and when such 
is the case, it is perfectly in vain to attempt to consult with 
a person so circumstanced as to the means of extricating 
him from difficulties, of whicli he always expects to be de- 
livered by a lucky chance. Having found Fortune his best 
friend, he goes on tiusting to her, till the fickle dame de- 
serts him, and then looks around in bewilderment for as- 
sistance whicli cannot arrive.” 

J* Too true a picture — too true a picture I” replied Miss 
Clifford, in a sorrowful tone — “ I have seen it myself, Cap- 
tain Hayward, and have been grieved to see it.” 

“ Well, do not let us grieve, but act, my dear lady,” 
said Ned Hayward; “let us consult together, and see 
what ^an be done, for good Sir John must be saved at any 
cost.” 4 

“ But what can I do. Captain Hayward ? ” she inauired. 
** Perhaps you do not know that the whole of my mrtune 
is tied up by my father^s will so strictly that I cau dispose 
of nothing till I hA-ve reached one- and- twenty irf 

though 1 would willingly, most willingly, sacri- 
fice <unythbg to relieve my uucle> 1 am as powerl^s in 
this business as a child.” 

“Thi' is unfortunate, indeed*,” said Ned Hayward, fai 
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r^ply — “ very unfortUMte. I had hoped that you had 
command of your own property, or that you might be able 
to point out some one who would be able and willing to 
take this mortgage and relieve your uncle.” 

“ I know of no one — no one on the earth,” she answered ; 

“ my mother’s is but a jointure ; I am not of age for nine 
or ten months, and before that time it will be all over,*^ 

“ The security is perfectly g6od,” continued Ned Hay- 
ward, in a musing tone, as if he had not heard her ; “ and 
I feel very sure that the property is worth a great deal 
more than this man has advanced, or any of his clients, as 
he calls them. Otherwise it would not have been done. 
We should easily find some one, I think, to take the mort- 
gj^gc, if we could but pay this interest and stop the fore- 
closure — perhaps at a less percentage, too. That man is 
a rogue, 1 am sure, and we may veryp likely cut down a 
great many the charges ; for I feel very certain he has 
been pinposely entangling good Sir John, till at length, 
■when he thinks there is no possibility of escape, he pounces 
upon him to devour him.” * 

“But what is to ITc ^one? — what is to be done?” reite* 
rated Mi^s Cliftbid. 

“ AVell, it does not matter,” said Captain Hayward, in the 
same thoughtful tone ; “ I’ll tell you what we must do : I 
have a sum of sixteen thousand pounds in the funds. Ten 
thousand, it seems, will be wanted for the most pressing 
matters — we will call it twelve thousand ; for no man in 
your uncle’s position reckons very closely what is needed, 
and hi-^ calculation is always below instead of above the 
mark. I will go up to town and sell out ; that will put off 
matters for six weeks or two months ; and, in the meantime, 
we must set all our wits to w^ork for the purpose— first, of 
finding some one wlio will take the mortgage on reasonable 
terms ; and next, of putting your uncle’s affairs altogether 
into order.” 

“Oh! how can T thank you, Captain Hayward?” saidt 
Mary Clifford, putting her hand upon his arm ; “ indeed, 
indeed, 1 am very grateful.” 

“Without the slightest occasion,” replied Ned Ha5%ard. 

“ I wish to Heaven I had the means of taking the mort- 
gage myself; but the fact is, my poor father— as good a 
mwi as ever lived — was too kind and too easy an one. He 
put me very early into what is called a crack-regiment, 
which, b plain English, means, I suppose, a regiment 
likely soon to be broken, or, at events, likely to llfeak 
those that enter it, I had my expensive habidi, like the 
rest,!, and never foncled that 1 should not find five or six 

M 
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thousand a»year when I retarnedjrfrora Gibraltar at my 
Other’s deam. Instead of that, r foniid the unentailed 
property totaJly gone ; the entailed property was mine, as 
I was the last of my race. There were debts, however, to 
the amoont of forty thousand pounds ; and if I did not 
pay them, who would ? The men would have to go with- 
out their money ; so I sold the property, paid the debts, 
put the little that remained, between nfieen and sixtuen 
thousand pounds, in the funds, and have lived within my 
income ever since. Thus, you see, I have not the means 
of taking the mortgage.^’ 

Hary Clifford cast down her eyes, and was silent for a 
minute or two ; for there were very strong emotions at her 
heart — sincere respect and admiration ; more powerful, far^ 
than they would have been had she conceived a high 
opinion of Ned Hayward’s character at first, or if he had 
made a parade of his feelings and his actions.* He treated 
it all so lightly, however, so much as a matter of course, 
both what he had done, and what he was about to do, that 
many an ordinary-minded person would have taken it on 
hie own showing, and thought it a*matter of course too. 
But Mary Clifford was not an ordinary-minded person, and 
she felt deeply, 

“But what will you do yourself, Captain Ha 5 ^ward?” 
she said at length ; “ my uncle will be long before he is 
able to repay you, and the want of this sum may be a se- 
rious inconvenience to you, I fear.’* 

“ Oh ! dear, no,” replied Ned Hayward, with the easiest 
air in the world ; “ I shall have four thousand pounds left, 
which will enable me to get upon full pay again, and 
though this is a sad peaceful time we are in, I may have 
some opportunity afforded me. I had held this sum, which 
I put by, quite sacred, and would never touch a (qrtliing of 
it, though 1 was very much tempted once or twice to buy 
a fine horse or a fine picture ; but cut off as I am, my dear 
Miss Clifford, by my want of fortune, from forming those 
ties which are the comfort and happiness of latter ^ ears to 
most men, I may as well go and serve my country 6) the 
best of my power, as linger out ray days in hunting, and 
shooting, and fishing, reading poetry, aU(^ looking at pic- 
^res. Sir John will pay me when he can, I know ; for he 
frill look upon it as a debt of honour ; and, if he never 
can, why, it can’t be helped. At all events, f do not wrong 
m y ^ ^rs, for 1 have got none;” and he laughed rignt 

Mary (Siffbrd looked in his face with a smile ; it wm a 
sort of ^philosophy so new to her, so good, so generous, so 
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self-deroted, and yet 80|cheerfhl, that she fait strongly in 
fected by it. She had been bred up amongst people and by 
people equally ^od, equally generous in all ^eat things^ 
but somewhat rigid in smaller ones ; severe, if not stem : 
grave, if not harsh ; and they had committed the sorrowm 
mistake of thinking, and of trying to teach her to think, 
that tme piety is not*cbeerful. Her father had been the 
per'^on from whose breast this spring of chilling waters had 
been welled forth ; and Mary’s mother, though originally 
of a gay and happy disposition, had been very much altered 
by the petrifying influence of the stream. The contrast, 
too, in Mrs. Clifford’s case, between her brother and her 
husband ; the one whom she might love, but could not re- 
spect ; the other, whom she loved and rCRpected— nay, 
somewhat feired — ^tended to clench the mistake which the 
dean had striven to implant ; and to make her believe that 
chvjerf Illness and foll}^ if not vice, were companions rarely 
separate. Mary Clifford saw the mistake now, though her 
oivn heart had told her long before that an error existed 
somewlicre. But she felt, at the same time, that she also 
had a jiart to play towards one who sacrificed so much for 
the nearest relation shcjiad except her mother ; and with 
a beaming smile upon her lips, she said : — 

“('iptam Hayward, I shall never forget your conduct 
this cLiy ; but, at the same time, you must not run any risk, 
nor be any loser. If I had any power over my own fortune, 

I would do what you are now kind enough to do ; hut, at 
all events, I give you my word, that, the moment I am of 
age, 1 will repay you.” 

“ Oh, I dare say Sir John will do that,” answered Ned 
liny ward ; “but at all events, my dear young lady, pray 
say nothing to him on this subject till the last moment. 
We nius^lct the matter press him very hard before he will 
hear leason *, then, when he sees no means of escnjie what- 
ever, be will consent that others shall find one for him* 
You had better talk to his daughter, but enjoin her to se- 
crecy. If I have an opportunity, I will souiwl Beauchamp; 
I hsfVe a notion that he is rich ; I feel very sure he is 
liberal and kind, and may take the mortgage if he finds it 
a reasonable security. That it is so, I am quite certain — ^nay, 
more, I am convinced, that if Sir John would let me ma- 
rine all his affadrs for him for one year, I would remove all 
his difficulties, and leave him a better income, in reality, 
than he has had for a long while. But now I mu<^ run 
away and leave you, for I sec the people are uettinl? up, 
about the place, and I have two important pieces of bus.- 
nesg to do before noon.” 
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Indeed,^' said Mary, struck hv, sometbiog p&culiar and 
indefinable in bis manner ; I ho^ nothing unpleasant ? '' 

“ 1 will tell you what they are/’ said Ned Hayward in a 
gay tone , ‘‘ and then you shall judge for yourself I have, 
first, to catch the largest trout in the river ; I made a bet 
last night with your uncle that I would do so, and I always 
keep my engagements ; and then I huve to make ready for 
London to sell out this money.” 

“ But need you go yourself?” said Mi^s Clifford, with a 
look of interest ; “ can you not send ? ” 

“ True, I can,” said Ned Hayward ; “ I never thought of 
tbat — but yet, I had better go myself. — Good-by — good- 
by!” and he turned away. Then pausing for a moment, 
something which he struggled against got the better of him, 
and, coming back, he tooli Mary Clifford’s hand in his, and 
pressed it gently, saying, “ Farewell ! There are some 
people, Miss Clifford, whose society is so pleasant, that it 
may become dangerous to one who must not hope to enjoy 
it long or often.” 


CIIAPTEE 2^YII 

What hour ‘Hoes the coach start at for London?” 

** Half-past four, sir.” 

Arrives in town at twelve to-morrow, I think?” 

**No, sir ; last time I went up, we got there by eleven.” 

“Then down again at half-past four?” 

“ Yes, sir — gets to the White Hart at half-past eleven 
—longer coming down than going up.” 

“That will do very well.” And Ned Hayward, who 
bad held the above conversation with one of Sir John 
Slingsby’s servants, hurried upstairs. Ilis room was all in 
the most exact order. Ilis fishing-tackle, two fowling- 
pieces in their cases, shot-pouches, game-bags, powder- 
flasks, &c., were in array on the top of the drawers. His 
clothes were all in their separate places, his boots arranged 
under the dressing-glass, his writing-desk upon the fable, 
flanked on either side by half-a-dozen volumes. Every- 
thing could be found in a moment, so that if called upon 
suddenly to march, the b^gage would require no time to 
pack. It was to the writing-desk he first went, however ; 
be opened it, unscrewed the top of the inkstand, took out 
a sheet of note-paper and a memorandum-book, and then 
sat ^wn deliberately in the ebair. The memorandum- 
book was first called into service, and in the column of ac- 
cQsmts be put down what be bad paid at the inn that 
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morning, and then, on pother page, wrote down the fol- 
lowing list, which I will not attempt to explain* 

“ Catch trout. 

“ Write to H. W. 

“ See Ste Gim. 

“ Make inquiries. 

“ Provide tor boy. * 

“Pack car. bag*, 

“ Coach to London. 

“ Sell out 12,000/. 

“Alter will. 

“ Pistols. 

“ Fneiul — qy. Beauchamp. 

“ Talk to him ot No. 2 and No. 8.” 

When this was done, he jmt tiie memorandum- book in 
the pocket of a frock-coat, sat down again, drew the sheet 
of note-i)'iper towards him, and on it wrote as follows, 
with a bold, free, rapid band. 

“ Ca])tdin Hayward presents his compliments to Mr. 
Henry Wittingham, and begs to inform him that since he 
had the honour of seeing him last night, some business has 
occurred which compels him to go to London for a short 
time He goes bv the coach tins day at half-past four, re- 
turns by the coach which leaves London at the same hour 
to-moiiow, and expects to airive at the White Hart by 
half-past eleven or twelve. If by that time Mr. Witting- 
ham has found some gentleman ot honour to appear as his 
friend, Cdptain llaywaid will have much pleasuie m seeing 
that gentleman at the White Hart any time between the 
arrival of the coach and one o'clock. If not, he ifTill be 
found lor about a fortnight at Tainingham Park.’^ 

The note was then addressed and sealed, and as soon aft 
that w^as done, without a moment’s pause^ Ned Hayward 
threw off the dress-coat in v hich he was still habited, put 
on a sporting costume, looked through his book ol flies, 
and taking fisbing-rod and basket in oue band, and the note 
in the other, descended the stairs. 

The house was now in the bustle of morning prepara- 
tion ; housemaids were sweeping, men-servants were tak- 
ing away lamps and^candlesticks, and to one of the kiUer 
the note was delivered, witb a half-crown, aaiid ditecdom 
to send some lad immediately to Buxton’s inn. That being 
done, Ned Hayward^ strolled out into the pat'k, taking Ms 
w^.toWards the stream, where we will join himbye-ais^-bf e. 

We must now return to Mary Clifford, however, wfio 
stood where Ked Haywaird had left hdr iti deep thought 
for eei*er«l minutes. Had ebe been the foadt of iaactress, 
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she wcmld not have done so, for^ she might have fancied 
that it would betray to her companion, as he walked away, 
what was passing in her mind ; but Mary was not the least 
of an actress. Graceful by nature, lady-like and polished 
by heart and education, it had never been necessary for 
her to picture to her own imagination what others would 
think of any of Ifer movements or ^ords. She was unac- 
customed to do so. She never did it. She did not feel 
herself upon a stage ; she was never acting a part. How 
few there are of whom we can say the same ! But there 
she stood — silent, grave, and thoughtful, with Hayward’s 
words still ringing in her ear, his manner still before her 
eyes ; and both had been somewhat marked and peculiar. 
But three minutes were all that she would give to such 
thoughts. They came upon her,^in confused crowds — so 
numerous, so busy, so tumultuous, that they frightened 
her ; and, not being very brave by nature, she ran away 
from them, to take refuge with the calmer but sterner me- 
ditations regarding her uncle’s situation. What was to be 
done, and how it was to be done, weij^e very puzzling ques- 
tions, which she asked herself o\ter and over again, with- 
out receiving any satisfactory reply from her own mind, 
Under the pressure of difficulties and dangers, whether 
affecting ourselves or those near and dear to us, there comes 
upon us a craving for action, a cacoethes agendi, which we 
can scarcely restrain. We cannot sit down quietly and 
wait for time and circumstances to present favourable op- 
portunities, as we should do when the affairs in our hands 
were but matters of indifference to ourselves; calm, 
business-like transactions, in which we have no personal 
feeling. The heart comes in at every turn, and perplexes 
^11 the fine plans of the head; and must be up and 
doing, whether the moment be favourable or ^ot, Mary 
Clifford felt all this, and was, in some degree, aware of the 
unreasonableness of precipitancy. She thought it might 
be better to wait and see ; and yet anxiety, eagerness, af- 
fection, urged her to do something, or try something, at 
least, for her uncle, as soon as possible. She co^d not 
rest under the load ; she felt as if inactivity would be al- 
most a crime ; and though she could *see bo light wliich- 
ever way she turned, yet she resolved to attempt something, 
not feeling very sure whether she should do injury or not. 
Such was the course of her meditation, for nearly half 
hour, affer Ned Hayward left her C and yet it mu^ be 
emifess^ that, though these meditationfs were upon pain- 
ful subjects, they were not altogether painful. Did yam 
ever hsteu attentively, dear reader, to one of those ffn^ 
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and masterty pieces of IJeetboveiVs mn^ic, where the great 
composer seems to take a delight in jjnzzhng and perplex- 
ing the hearer, drowning him, as it were, under a flood of 
harmony, where discords are as frequently introduced as 
anything else ? But still, through them all runs a strain 
of melody, which links them all together. 

Such was very much the case ot Mafy Clifford. For» 
although the general train of her thoughts was sombre, and 
there was much cause for sadness in all she had heard,, 
there was something very sweet — she herself knew not 
what — that mingled with the old current of reflection, and 
harmonised it beautifully. It was something hopeful, ex- 
pectant, trustful — a belief that by the agency of some one 
all would go right. Was it love? Was it the first dawn 
of that which, to the young mind, is like tlie dawn of the 
morning, that softens and beautifies everything ? I cannot 
tell; but, at all e\cnts, it was so far undeveloped, that, 
like the strain of melody which pours through the whole 
of a fine composition, giving a tone, of richness and sweet- 
ness to every part, it.was undistinguishable from the rest, 
felt and known to be there as a thing separate and alone, 
and yet inseparable. 

Whenever she tried to distinguish it, fear seized upon 
her, and she flew away again. AVhy was she hapjiy, when 
all that she had heard was the most likely to render her 
otherwise? She did not know, she would not know ; but 
still she gave way to the feeling, although she would not 
give way to the thought ; and while she shrank from cloth- 
ing her own sensations in distinctness, longed to render 
them distinct, that she might enjoy them more fully^ 

“ I will go and seek Isabella,” she said, at length ; “ she 
must know of this ; and then we can all consult together, 
perhaps, if one can but teach her light gay heart to be 
prudent and discreet — and yet,” she continued, thought- 
fully, ‘‘she has, perhaps, more worldly wisdom than my- 
self, more knowledge of life and all life’s things. Those 
who accustomed to commune much with their own 
thougnts, gain, I am afraid, a conceit in their own opinion, 
which makes them undervalue those which are formed 
upon a practical lywfwledge of the world. Isabella is fill! 
of resources, and, perhaps, m^ly devise many means thtwt 
would never strike me.” 

These thoughts passed through her mind as she was ap- 
proaching die house, and very soon after she stood in ^^cr 
cousin’s dressing-room, finding her, even at that eiy^ly hdur,. 
up and partly fiessed. • 

{ “ Why, dearest Mary,*^ exclaimed Isabella, ** where have 

I 
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you got all tbobe roses ? The morning air must be very 
good for the health, as every one says, to chan«:e your 
cheek, which as yesterday as pale as twilight, into the 
very aspect of the dawn,’* 

have been out walking on the terrace, more than an 
hour,” replied Mary, “ and I was pale yesterday, I sup- 
pose, from the fright of the night li>eforc. I have had a 
companion, too, Isabella,” she continued, gaily, though her 
voice trembled a little *, “ Captain Hayward came up and 
joined me, and told me all his adventures of the night be- 
fore.’* 

ludned 1” exclaimed Miss Sliiigshy. “ His adventures 
must be vety wild and singular, I suppose ; for his is just 
the spirit to seek them and to make the most of them when 
he has got them. But what has happened since, Mary? 
— We had all the details, you know, up to the period at 
which, like Don Quixote, he arrived at an inn.” 

“ I do not think there is anything in the least like Don 
Quixote about him, Isabella,” rejdied Llary Clifford, 
gravely; “if he seeks adventures, it is for the advantage 
of others.” 

“ So did Doif Quixote,” replied her cousin, giving her a 
sly smile ; “ but what did he say, dear cousin V” 

“ Oh, there was a great deal besides what you heard last 
night,” replied Miss Clifford; “you only had the sketch 
— the picture is still to he filled up, and he had better do 
it for himself. However, I hare other things to talk to you 
about, I'.abella, of more importance ; and she glanced at 
the maid that was arranging her mistress’s liair. 

“ I shall be ready in a minute,” answered Miss Slingsb}^ 
“ Make haste, Minettc ; I think you have been longer than 
Usual this morning.” 

The maid, however, had a thousand reasons to give for 
being longer, all perfectly valid in her own estimation ; 
and, whether out of spite, or in the hope that the two 
young ladies would be tired of waiting, and say plainly all 
they had to say, I cannot tell, but she contrived to occupy 
a full quarter of an hour more in dressing her mi^ress’s 
hadrf Those who calculate upon the difficulty of canning 
a secret are rarely mistaken ; but in this ^ase Mademoiselle 
Minette did not arrive at hef Mary said jQothing more ; 

and, at length, the girl was dismissed, and the two cousins 
were left alone together. 

“In the name of fortune I” exclaimed Miss Slinky, as 
soon as the maid was gone, “ what solemn thing have y<m 
got ^ ten ? Has he proposed abiftdy ? On my wordip it is 
a very speedy declaration t’* t 



^ Mary coloured like a ^ose^but answered gravely, ^‘Dear 
Isabella, bow c4n you be so light? If you speak of Captain 
Hayward, our conversation has been upon very different 
subjects, and was a very serious one. I am afraid I shall 
have to distress you, Isabella, as much or more than his 
information distressed me.” 

“ I hope not,” replied Isabella. ‘‘I did not know at all 
that he was a distressing person. I always thought him a 
very pleasant fellow, and imagined you thought so, too, 
dear cousin ; but how has he contrived to distress you? ” 

“ Why, by some news, of no very pleasant character,” 
answered Mary Clifford. “lie overheard, accidentally it 
seems, some conversation relating to your father, from 
i\hich he learned some particulars that grieve me greatly 
to hear.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Miss Slingsby, wdth a start j ‘‘ they are 
not going to shoot at him, I hope?” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” replied Mary ; “ nothing of that kind ; 
but about his affairs generally.” » 

“ "Well, speak out boldly, Mary dear,” answered her 
cousin ; “ 1 see you are going round the nvittex for fear of 
vexing me ; tell it at once, whatever it may he. You know 
1 have a bold heart, not easily put down ; and, though you 
judge me light and thoughtless, I know, believe me, Mary, 
it is more a necessity of my situation than anything else. 
If I were to think by the hour together over all the "thing? 
that arc unpleasant to me, as you or my dear aunt would 
do, I should only kill myself without altering them, Papa 
has his own w'ays, which were formed before I was born ; 
and, coming so late in the day, I don’t think I haVe^ any 
right to meddle wdth them. I get out of the way of ail 
that is dibagreeable to me as much as I can ; and, when I 
can’t, likoa good, dutiful daughter, J submit. You know 
that he is, to use our good ol3 gardener’s expression, * as 
kind as the flowers in May ;’ and I should be very ungrate- 
ful if I tcazed him by constantly opposing habits which I 
canui'g; change,, and which are my elder brothers and 
sisters. My philosophy may be a bad one; but^ray 
leave it to me, M|Lry, for I could not be happy with any 
otlier.’* • 

Marjr Clifford took her cousin’s hand and pressed it 
kindly in her own. “ I would not take it from you for the 
world,” she said, “ for I know and understand all you feel, 
and am quite well aware that you are performing the idrst 
of duties in endeavouring to make your fathctls house as 
nappy for him as yon while yow dontt suffer your own 
mind and manners to be tainted by customs 
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prove. You have had a hard payt to play, dear eonsin, 
and you have played it well ; but it .is not upon these 
subjects I come to speak to you, but upon one which, 
though perhaps of less vital importance, unfortunately 
aiFects the happiness of this life more : your father’s means 
and fortune, Avnich, T am sorry to say, from all I hear, arc 
very much embarvasbed.*’ 

“What do 5 "ou mean?” exclaimed Isabella, gazing 
anxiously in her face ; and Mary went on, as delicately as 
she could, to tell her all that Ned Hayward had communi- 
cated. At first, the poor girl seemed overwhelmed, 
exclaiming, “ Ten da 3 ^s before they call for such a large 
sum ! Six weeks before the whole is finally gone from us ! 
Good Heavens 1 Maiy , A\hat is to he done ?” 

In a moment, however, she rallied. “ Well,” she ev- 
chiimed, “I have been very blind — as blind as a great 
politician, Mary. A thousand things should have prepared 
me for this, that I now recollect — letters, and messengers, 
und intimations of various kinds. That sleek knave, 
Wharton, is at the bottom of it all ; but he shall not crush 
me j and I dare say we shall do very well with what is 
left. I have jewels and trinkets of my own and poor 
mamma’s, to keep hou'^o for a long time ; and there must 
be something left out of the wreck.” 

“ But the thing is, if possible, to prevent the ship from 
being wrecked at all,” answered Mary Clitford ; and she 
then went on to tell all that Captain Hayward proposed to 
Jo, in order to prevent any immediate catastrophe — not 
trusting her voice to comment upon his conduct for a 
moment. 

But Tsahelladid it for her — “ Oh, dear, kind, generous 
fellow!” she cried, “ how I love him! Doift you, Mary? 
Although papa may have many bad and foolish friends, 
you see there are some noble and wise onA — but I’ll tell 
you what, Mary, we’ll go down and talk to him, after 
breakfa«it, and we’ll all consult and see what is to be done ; 
we^ll have a plot to serve papa, whether^ he will or not ; 
and I declare IMr. Beauchamp shall be one of the con- 
«pirfitors.” 

“.Just what I would propose,” answered Mary Cliffoj'd ; 

for, although you have kuown Mr. Beauchamp but a very 
abort time ” 

** A good deal longer than you have known Ned Hay- 
answered Mias Slingsby, with a smile. , 

“ Nay,may — ^pray do Ije serious, Isabella^” answered he 
^usin ; ** I was goiitg to say, though we have knowU Mx* 
Beauchamp but a very short time, I do beUeve^«Hft;0kn 

* .yf-' ^ 
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various traits I have seen— I do think he is an amiable and 
kiml-hearted man, though perhaps somewhat cold axid 
stately.” 

“ Oh, he may be warm enough, for aught we know,” re- 
plied Miss Slingsby — “ but there is the breakfast-bell ; papa 
will be down, and want bis coffee.” 


CHAPTER Xyill. 

Nobody could perceive at the breakfast -table that Sir John 
Slingsby had suffered from the strong emotions by which 
w^e iiavc ‘^een him influenced on the preceding night. No 
one could have conceived that his state and fortune were 
ill the tottering condition which Ned Hayward had repre- 
sented. He was as gay, as happy, as full of jest and 
merriment as a fachool-boy of seventeen. And as his sister 
was pcciiliaily cheerful, it seemed to excite in him even a 
more merry and jocund liveiinefs. To say the truth, 
Mrs. (lifford felt that her bond was broken ; that her visit 
to her brother's bouec, and her stay with him, had unlinked 
one of the chains of cold and formal proprieties which had 
been wound round her for so many years. Heaven knows, 
she never wished to see, hear, or do, think, or countenance 
anything that was evil ! but yet her heart felt freer and 
lighter— it had more room to expand. In fact, the sun- 
shine of early days seemed to be reflected upon it, and it 
opened out to the light like a flower. She was gayer than 
her daughter, though silent and still, except when called 
into conversation by some lively sally ; but she smiled, was 
good-humoured, and answered even merrily, when ag'est 
passed round, and seemed to wonder at tne more tiian 
wonted gijfivity of hcrMaiy, Isabella was almost too gay ; 
as gay as the liabita of the world and her own sense of 
propriety permitted ; but, to an observing eye, this cheer- 
fulness was rather assumed than real ; and to any one who, 
like Mary, had the secret of her heart, it was very 
evidentljr affected to cover a deeper and a graver current 
beneath. • 

“Well, what*s,tlle news this morning?” said Sir John, 
as Isabella poured out the tea and coffee ; “ a quarter to 
nine and no tidings stirring? This seems to promise a dull 
day. Nobod3^’s mul been burnt down? Nobody’s cat killed? 
Nobody’s wife eloped? Nobody’s daughter gone to Gretna 
Green? Nobody’s house been broken open, game stolen, 
hen-roosts been plundered, pocket keen piekea, or nost# 
heen^pulled? — ^Faith, wc shall never get through the four- 
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and-twenty hours without something to euliweu ut. All 
the objects of country life are gone. It sfems to me that 
the world has turned as dead as a horse^pond, and men and 
women nothing but the weed at the top, waiting coolly in 
green indifference for the ducks to come and gobble them 
up. Lack-a-day I lack-a-day ! if we had but Ned Hky- 
ward here to cheer us up ! What can have become of 
him ?” 

“ Oh, he has come back, my dear uncle,” replied Mary. 
“I saw liini on the terrace as I was taking my morning’s 
walk.” 

“Then why is he not here?” exclaimed Sir John 
Slingsby, “why is he absent from his post? What business 
has he at Tarningham Paik, unless it be like a ray of the 
summer sunshine to make everything gay around him?” 

“ He told me he was going down to catch a trout,” re- 
plied Mis>s Clifford ; “he has some bet with you, my dear 
uncle, it seems.” 

The boy is mad I — irretrievably gone ! Bedlam or Saint 
Lxlke’s, or some of those places they call a private as5dum, 
is the only place for him now,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby. 
“ What, gone down to catch a trout ! without pausing to 
take either rest or breakfast, with his hands burnt, and 
a shot in his arm — so that fellow Gimlet s^id, they tell me.” 

“ Ho seemed very well,” answered Miss Clifford ; “and 
he said he had his breakfast before he left the inn.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it,” answered lier uncle ; 
“ that's just one of his old tricks, Mary ; if there was 
anything to be done, he used never to mind brtiikfdBt, or 
dinner, or supper, or anything else ; the matter was always 
done first, and then he did not mind a good dinner, and a 
bottle of claret, or even two, as the case might be. 1 never 
saw such a fellow! We used to call him ‘thoughtless Ned 
Hayward;’ but the fact is, he used to think more in five 
minutes than the rest of us altogether in four-and -twenty 
hours, and then he was free for the whole day — but here 
comes the letters and papers ; we shall have some news 
now, a!id we shall have something to laugh at, Wftb, or 
because of.” 

Thus saying, Sir John took the bag^ which was brought 
to him by the butler, opened it with a key attached to his 
watch-6hain, and drew forth the articles it contained one 
by one. First came a newspaper in its cover — it was, I 
Bupnose, the “Times,” by its bulk — then another and 
anotner. All these were laid down beside him ; and next 
came the Wall packet of letters, and then, oh ! how eager 
all were to devour the contents. Strange and mystn^l^ 
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mixture of old rap and size, what a world of emotion# 
have you conveyed about this earth 1 Kotthe most terrible 
stage that has ever represented to the eyes of admiring 
thousands the works of the poet, or displayed the skill of 
the actor, has produced such deep tragedy as you. How 
often has the sight of the thin folded sheet, with its strange, 
crooked, black hieroglyphics, overwhelmed the lightest and 
the gayest heart with heaviness and mourning ! — how often 
changed the smile into the tear I — how*often]swept away the 
gay pageants of imagination, and memory and hope, and 
left the past all darkness, and the future all despair ! But, 
on the contrary, how often have ye been the unexpected 
messengers of lia])pine8s and joy! — ^how often have ye 
brought sunshine and light into the benighted breast I — 
how often dispelled, in a moment, the dark thunder-clouds 
of the world’s blackest storms ! — ay, and sometimes, too, 
have closed, as with a lightning-flash, the black, tem- 
pestuous day of a long sorrowful life, with a gleam of 
ecstasy, too intense and potent to* survive! 

All eyes turned eagerly to Sir John Slingsby, while he 
looked over the letters. The first was in a stiff and clerk- 
iilvc band, which he put down beside him with a low 
chuckle, w'hicli probably indicated an intention of not read- 
ing it at all. ijie next dis^ilayed a scrawl, written as if 
with a butcher’s skewer, thin, straggling, and irregular, 
like the scratching of a hen in the last agony. That met 
the fate of the former one. Then came an address in a 
good bold, dashing hand, with a name wTitten in the corner. 

“Ah, ali>” cried he, “from Tom South, about the 

borough of Twistandskin. Before I stand, 111 see hitu'^ - 

Lord bless me! what w^as 1 going to say?” and ptiiting 
his hand to his mouth, he looked to his sister with a tow 
laugh ; but that letter was put at a little distance from the 
two others. “ Ah ! Mr. B«*auchamp, here is one for you,^* 
continued the baronet ; “ Sent up with the postmaster’# 
compliments I — d — n his compliments! who wants hi# 
compliments ? ” and he gave the ^ter over to Beauchamp, 
who ^as sitting at the opposite si^of the table, next his 
daughter. “ My dear llarriet^rw^^try that pasty—it is 
excellent ; or take Something, in^e name of HeliogabaJus! 
This is not a fast -day, is it? There’s 'the best h|m that 
ever came out of Yorkshire on the sideboard. There, 
Isabella, there's an epistle for you, from one of your sweet, 
maudlin, blonde and satin friends in London, as sdftfond 
insipid as a gloss of orgeat, 111 answer for it ; fuU of l(}ve#, 
ajad dears, and sweet flriends, and langnishkig for yout 
society, and wondering what yon^ ean be doing in 
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the country, spending your beauty on the depert air. 
Don't let me hear a word of it ; I hate th^m all ; and, if I 
had my will, would smother them all to death under eider- 
down quilts. Pray read your letter, Mr, Beauchamp. 
Brer^body in this world is anxious to read their letters 
but me ; and as yours may very likely require an answer, 
you had better look at it at once, for our post here goes 
out at eleven,” 

Kow, Sir John Slingsby, in the latter part of his speech, 
showed himself considerate ; for Mr. Beaiichami>, during 
the first part of breakfast, had borne a very grave and 
business-like air. He had given himself up, it is true, to a 
more cheerful spirit on the day before ; he had been calmly 
cheerful at dinner, — gay in the evening, especially w hen he 
was near Aliss Slingsby. But who is not gay in the c^ ening 
hours, when the whole nervous fluid seems to have accumu- 
lated about the brain and the heart, — when the anticipated 
or actual labours of the day are over, the apportioned t.isk of 
Care and anxiety are done V The load of the fonr-and-tuenty 
hours is thrown off, and we snatch at the brief portion 
that remains between labour and repose, for enjoyment. 
Who is not gay, when beauty and cheerfulness pour tlieir 
mingled rays upon ns, flooding our feelings and our 
thoughts Avith a bright, happy, and congenial stream? 
Take a glass of iced-water, dear reader — as coM as you 
will, 80 that it be not actually frozen— and pour into it a 
merry glass of warm champagne ; see bow it will sparkle 
and dance up to the bnm ; and unless the heart of inan is 
a mass of ice indeed, such will be the effect upon it of mere 
association with youth, beauty, and innocent gaiety. 

Blit since then, Beauchamp had slept upon the matter. 
The night before, he had gone on with the current ; and 
noiv time had been afforded him to ask himself how far 
that current had carried him. He was doubtful whether 
be had not been borne too far ; there were doubts, hesi- 
tations, apprehensions in his mind; and he was grave — 
very grave indeed. He bad wished Miss Slingsby good 
morning, he had expressed a hope she had rested w^lT, he 
had been most gracefully courteous — too courteous ; for 
very polished surfaces are generally c^ld ; and Isabella, 
who hoji come down with the intention of speaking to him 
frankly and fSreely upon matters that interested her deeply, 
had shnink into herself more than was her wont. 

^IJ^iahchamp opened the letter, however, with rather a 
languid apd unexpectant air, but the first words seemed to 
rivet his attention. The eye of Isabella, without her wiB, 
! or rather against it, fisted upon him. She ^aw his 
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turn pale, then glow again wamlyy toad then a glad attd 
well- satisfied smile curled his lip. He ended the letter^ 
and, looking towards the ceiling, kiB lips moved for an in- 
stant ; and, folding up the paper, be it in his pocket, 
giving way for a few seconds tjo thought, which did not 
seem unsatisfactory. 

Isabella Slingsby wds the most straightforward girl in the 
world, by nature ; aud she had but orie class of experi- 
mental teaching in regard to concealing her feelings. She 
could hide, occasionally, how much she disliked some of 
her father’s guests ; she could conceal from him how pain- 
ful to her was much that she saw under his own roof. In 
c\ery thing else, however, she was as frank as the day; 
and, seeing Mr. lieauchamp receive a letter, and look not 
(liacontenled witli it, she said, somewhat inconsiderately : 

“ You seem to have had pleasant intelligence, Mr. Beau- 
champ V ’ 

That gentleman turned his eyes suddenly upon her, and 
very fine and lustrous eyes they were, and he gazed at her 
for an instant >\ith a f mile so blended with many emotions, 
that Isabella, she knew not why, cast down her eyes, and 
coloured. After a brief pause, he replied : 

“Not unpleasant, Miss Slingsby ; for so strange a thing 
is the heart of man, or, rather 1 should say, so strange a 
thing is his fate, that, in the course of years and the 
change of circumstances, there will be pleasure even in the 
total ending of what we once believed might be happiness.” 

“ That is because men are so fickle, I suppose,” an- 
swered 1‘^abella. “ The only constant beings on earth are 
women and Newfoundland dogs, Mr. Beauchamp— it is So, 
I assure you, whatever you may think of it. I know 
the wicked world takes a difierent view of the subject ; 
but the wprld is man's ; and women might very well say, 
a difierent picture would be produced, ‘ if we lions were 
painters ! ' ” 

“Nay,” answered Beauchamp, laughing, “I am not 
one OL those evil speakers and slanderers. I have had 
time to observe, in a world where 1 have been ^ese 
many years as a mere spectator, watching the characters 
of men and women* ; and 1 can justly say, that there are, 
at least, ten good women tor one good man. Circunl- 
stances may have something to do i^th it ; education, op- 
portunity for good or evil ; but stm there must be a fine 
and pure spirit at the heart, teaching to avoid wrong jffnd 
to seek right.” • 

I believe, in truth, there is,” answered Mrs. Clifford, 
in the conversation : “ and that the bent of almost 
. > I 
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evety woman’s mind is towards that which is pood* But 
if yon are the creatures of circumstances, Mr. Beauchamp, 
we are, in many respects, the creatures of your hands ; 
you give the bent and the direction of somewhat more than 
half our thoughts, I am afraid, and are ” 

“To be blamed, if you go wrong,” exclaimed Sir John 
Slingsby, with a lodd laugh ; “ to be shre, to be sure ; that is 
a woman's philosophy, my dear Harriet ; all that she does 
good is her own — all that she does wrong is man’s ; but 
let me tell you, my dear sister,-' that there is no little doubt, 
ill the minds of the best informed, which has the most in- 
fluence ; man over woman, or woman over man. 1 am of 
the last opinion ; and I see it every day in my case and 
that of others. Here this girl, Isabella, rules me with a 
rod of iron — does anything she likes with me ; but, by 
my faith, for this day I shall abstract myself from her au- 
thority; for I have some business to settle during the 
morning ; and she must entertain her guests as she can. 
Mr. Beauchamp, if you leave my house during tlie next 
four-and -twenty hours, it will be a c^ear proof that Miss 
Slingsby docs not entertain you properly ; and 1 shall be 
very angry with her inhospitality, if I do not find }'ou at 
lunch and dinner, tea and supper, and breakfast to-morrow 
morning ; for I shall be quite sure that she has not made 
my house agreeable.” 

“ An imputation that I should be the last to bring upon 
Miss Slingsby,” said Mr. Beauchamp ; and in truth he 
seemed to feel what he said ; for when they rose from the 
breakfast- table, and the party sauntered to the window, in 
that pleasant indolence which generally succeeds the first 
meal of the day — that five minutes which succeeds to 
breakfast — in short, before we put on the armour of active 
exertion — he attached himself closely to Mias Slingsby's 
side, and engaged her in conversation so light and clieer- 
ful, that the whole character of the man seemed changed, 
Ifot that what he said was without thought ; for there was 
a deep under*current of reflection running all th<;^ time, 
whi^ gave it quite a different "tone from what is called 
smafl-talk. It was sparkling, brillianj, pen playftil ; but 
its principal effects on the minds of t^hose who heard was 
to set them thinking. There was a marked attentidh in 
his manner towards Isahella Slingsby, which flattered her 
a little. She might nave perceived before that he was 
i^tc^ck with her beauty, that he admired her, that he liked 
her soci^y, when he had met her at Dr. Miles’s. She had 
thought him exceedingly agreeable, and had fancied that 
he thought her so, too ; but there had been md 
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or done — not one word^ one look^ eoie tkat could 

set imagination flying any flirther ; and she had rested 
satisfied with letting things take their course, without any 
other feeling than a slight degree of regret that her father 
had not made the acquaintance of one so su|)erior in man- 
ners and in tnind to the generality of those around. 
During the preceding evening, Beauchamp had appeared 
in no other character than that of the calm, dignifled, 
quiet, and well-informed gentleman. But after breakfast 
his attentions were more pointed ; and Isabella felt a little 
agitated, and doubtful of what all this would come to. She 
was not fond of anything that agitated her ; and, there- 
fore, somewhat more abruptly than was necessary, she 
broke through the conversation which was going on, say- 

ing“ 

“ JMr. Beauchamp, Mary and I have entered into a 
compact to go doAvn and see Captain Hayward win his 
bet.” * 

“ 'What bet ?” asked Beauchampij who had forgotten all 
about It. 

“ To catch the largest trout in the river before twelve 
o’clock,” leplied Isabella ; “will you escort us V My dear 
aunt, w on’t you come, too ? ” 

“No, my dear,” answered Mrs. ^Jlifford ; “I have 
letfeis to wiite, too, like your father.” 

“ I have no letters to write,” exclaimed Sir John 
Slingsby, somewhat petulantly ; “ I wish 1 had nothing 
less pleasant to do ; hut I have to see the steward and a 
lawyer about business — the greatest bores on earth. I 
wish to heaven Tcter the Great had been but autocrat of 
England for a bare month. Heaven and earth I how he 
would liave thinned the roll of attorneys ! — -or if we could 
but bi ing jhem under the cutting and maiming act, what 
hanging and transporting wl should have I I ata sure they 
cut up our time and our comforts, maim our property, and 
cripple our resources. But the devil never abandons his 
own ; and so they slip out of every noose that is made tp 
catch ^hcm. There’s that fellow, Stephen Gimlet, can 
make, they say, springes that will catch woodcocks^and 
snipes, hares, phq; eJluiDs, partridges, ruffs^ and rees ; hang 
me if I doija’t ask him if he has not got any trap that will 
strangle an attorney.” 

“If he foils, ask Ned HayWarfl,” said Isabella, half 
jokingly, half earnestly ; “ I have no doubt he Would fcr- 
nish you with what you want.” ^ 

“ Berhaps he woMd, perhaps he would,” answered Sir 
John^ not a had thought, Bella ; but ht^ it, I must go 

^ « 
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Bod see the steward before that fellow Wharton comes. So 
good by, good by, for the present. Mind the luncheon 
time ; and if Ned loses and does not bring mo home n 
trout of at least three pounds, we’ll drink liis health in a ^ 
bottle of the old Hermitage — get your shawls and bonnets, 
get your shawls and bonnets ; and now, Harriet, if you 
want to send over to your place, be quick with your 
letters, for I have got a man going to Taminghaiu at 
twelve.” 

Mrs. Clifford left the room with her brother, and was • 
followed immediately by her daughter and niece. Beau- 
champ walked out into the hall, and got his hat, gave some 
directions to one of the servants in regard to sending up 
some of his clothes from the inn at Tamingham, when 
anybody was diapatched to the tov^n; and then returned 
to the window of the breakfast -roora. There he paused 
and looked out, revolving various things in his mind, and 
coming to the half-muttered conclusion, at length : “It 
must be so. It is quite clear — it is certain.” But ^\hen 
any one determines that a thing is qpite clear, is certain, 
before we agree with him in opinion wc should know what 
otiier trains of thought are going on in his mind at the 
moment, jostling this idea and that out ot tlieir right 
places, leaving others far behind, and stimulating others 
again to run at lightning speed, who knows whither, to 
win their race. It is not at all impossible, that if you or 
I, dear reader, could see into Mr. Beauchamp’s mind at 
this moment, we might come to a very different conclusion 
on the premises, and think that the proposition was any- 
tldng but quite clear, the result not at all certain. 

However that might be, there lie stood with his hat in 
hU hand, in very good spirits, when Miss Slingsby and 
her cousin appeared. 

Isabella was rather fluttered, as we have said, aboBt 
something or another; she felt a timidity that was not 
usual with her, and she got her cousin between herself 
and Mr. Beauchamp before they reached the door, as if 
she intended that he should ofler Mary Clifford his ariq. 
Beatichamp manoeuvred so skilfully, however, that before 
lihey were through the door and dowii Jhe steps, he was 
Isabella’s side again, and, as she had two sides, one of 
which was certain to be unprotected, while thait side was 
almost certain to be the point of attack to a desrtrous 
epesuy, she gave up the battle ait once, and let things t%ke 
cou^. 

^ The Imer which Beauchamp had received at breakfast 
bad;i#viden^y either pleased, or entertained, mr relieved 
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him ; but the cfTcct was, thl^ he was iufmitely gayer when 
he set out than he had ever been since we have ^rst met 
with him. He crossed the open ground by Isabella s side 
^ with a firmer and more elastic step, with his head high, 

* and his shoulders back. He gazed over the wide-spread 
park scenery around^ and seemed to enufF the air like a 
horse about to start •upon a race. lie* commented upon 
the loveliness of such views, remarked how rery English 
they were — how very seldom one ever saw anything 
J similar in any other land — and seemed to enjoy the whole 
so highly, us to leave an impression that the pleasure of 
the A^ alk was heightened by the society in wliicli it was 
taken. When he came under the shade of the tall trees, 
his tone was somewhat changed ; it became softer, more 
Beriou*^, more earnest ; and so he went on, his thoughts 
seeming to receive a colouring from the scenery through 
which lie passed, without losing their general character 
or particular train at the moment. It W’as evident through 
all that he was thinking of Isabella "Slingsby ; and though, 
with finished courtesy, he divided hia conversation very 
equally — not quite — ^between her and her cousin, yet even 
when he was speaking to Mary Clifford, it was very 
evident that his words, or, at all events, bis thoughts, 
were addressed to Isabella. 

Mary said little, except just to keep up the conversation, 
and deprive it of anything like awkwardness ; but she 
felt, and indeed nobody could help feeling, that Mr. Beau- 
champ’s manner towards her cousin was too marked and 
particular to be mistaken. Isabella, on her part, gave way 
to all the g.aiety of her heart, sometimes with bright and 
laughing sallies playing round Beauchamp’s more earnest 
and deep-toned thoughts, sometimes yielding to the im- 
pulse wliiph he imparted, dnd venturing into the deep 
waters of feeling and reflection, whither be led her, tin, 
startled at herself, she took fright and retreated. She was 
very happy, too ; secure in Mary’s presence from anything 
that flight agitate or alarm, she felt that she could give 
veay to the pmasure of the moment ; and even the know^ 
ledge of her father’s situation, and of the dangers and%i£* 
culties that besq^ him, acted but as a soffening and sub- 
dui^ power, which brought down her spirits from their 
habitual gaiety, m3 rendered her heart more susoeftible 
of tenderer and deeper impressions. 

Beandlihmp felt he was Iktaied to, toat he pleaf^, 
th^ he ^1ght be beloved. Be had seen sdthingepqu^ff^^ 
about Ii^bdla ; he had heard a high character of her ; he. 
had been told by mie, who had known herfrixm childhood, 
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that she seemed lighter than she really was ; that if there 
was anything assumed, it was the gaiety ; that all the 
more proibund things, which occasionally appeared in her 
character, might be trusted and relied upon ; and that the 
seemingly high spirits were but as the breeze, which 
ruffles the tree-tops without touching the depth of the 
forest. He felt sdre, therefore, that she would not sport 
with him, if she believed he was in earnest, and he took 
care, that upon that subject she should have little doubt. 

Thus passed away their walk ; and though Mary Clifford^ 
would have given a great deal, had she dared to venture, 
to make Mr. Beauchamp a sharer in the secret of Sir John 
Slingsby’s affairs, and ask the advice and assistance of one 
who had evidently gained much experience of the world, 
without being spoiled by the world, yet she knew not howto 
begin. A feeling of timidity came over her that stopped her ; 
and the course of the conversation — its sparkling rapidity 
at some times, its deep and intense feeling at others — gave 
no opportun^y of introducing a subject entirely discordant, 
without forcing it in a manner both haT*sh and discourteous. 
She determined, therefore, as they approached the river, 
to leave the matter to Captain Hayward, whose frank 
straightforwardness, she thought, would soon either find or 
make an opportunity. , 

When they reached the bank, however, Captain Hay- 
iirf|u:d was not to be seen ; but Isabella pointed to att elbow 
oftibc wood, which concealed a turn in the stream, saying 
that he was most likely higher up, and accordingly they 
walked on. As they were passing through the little path 
which cut through an angle of the woodland, they heard 
suddenly a loud exclamation, then a very ungentlemanly 
Oatth, and the next moment, as they issued fortli, they saw 
Ked Hayward grappling with a tall, powerful man, in 
what may be called a semi-military dress. The two were, 
apparently, well matched, though few, either in strength, 
activity, or skill, could match our friend. But the stranger, 
whoever be was, practised a trick, which he thought likely 
to free himself from his adversjiry, even at the risk of his 
own 'life. He struggled hard, and in the struggle drew 
towards the brink. Ned Hayieard made a violent effort 
to ^^sist ’the impulse, and most likely would have been 
Itnemsful, for, tf anything, was the stronger man of 
the tstp* But a part of the green turf gave way, under- 
by the course of the current, and both plunged in 
y ^ er ^to a deep pool, and disappeared ftr an instant 
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A i^tAP is a very useful thing : I wonder what people did 
without it before it was invented. Yet there were great 
travellers in those days, too, both by land and water. 
Adam began the iirst mode of travelling, and Noah the 
l^econd, and they managed very well without Either chart 
or compass, so that it is evident those instruments are 
nothing but luxuries, and ought to be done away with. 
Nevertheless, I feel that I should be much better off, and 
fco would the reader, too, if I could give here, on this 

page, a map of the county of , just to show him the 

relative position of the place called Buxton^s Inn and the 
little village of Coldington-cum-Snowblast, which lay 
nearly north-west of Buxton’s Inn, and at the distance, 
by the road, of about six miles. The innkeepers charged 
seven miles’ posting, because it was the seventeenth part 
of a furlong beyond* the six miles. However, a dreary 
little village it was, situated on one of the two roads from 
Taruingham to London, which was, indeed, somewhat 
shorter than the other, but so hilly, so tiresome, so bleak, 
and so stiff, as the postboys termed it, that man and beast 
alike jireferred the other road, and generally went to and 
from Tarniugham by Buxton’s Inn. Nevertheless, it was 
absolutely necessary that a pair or two of posters should 
be kept at Coldington, as that was the only direct road to 
several considerable towns; and though it was but an 
eight-mile stage, yet the cattle, when they had got ovaf 
the hills, had no inclination to go further. The poit^ 
horses had engendered a public- house, which was desig- 
nated by Courtesy an inn, but it was a very solitary one, 
with very few visitors but those who took a glass of beet 
or spirits at the bar, and a chance mercantile traveller, 
who came to supply the two shops which ornamented the 
village^ and slept there for the night. 

At a very early hour of the morning, however, on^the 
day of which we hirve ju^ been spemting, a post-chaise 
drew up to the ddbr with Ibrses from Buxton’s Inu ; and 
a fresh relay was immediately ordered to carry the travel- 
lers on towards Bristol. A tall, powerfkl, showily-dressed 
man got out, with a kdy closely veiled, whose costufio 
spoke of Partsasn manufacture ; and while the jmrtuM- 
teaus and other articles of baggage were being tiucen into 
the doorway, to rest in peace they could be placed 
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Upon the new chaise, the gentleman paid the post-boy, and 
then asked if he was going back directly. * 

“ In about an hour, sir,” replied the man, touching liis 
hat, with the air of one well satisfied with his fee. 

But at this reply the traveller looked blank, and said, 
“Well, it does not matter. I must get some lad to run 
over across the moor with this note to Mr. Wittiiigham. 
Just see for some one, my good fellow. He shall have 
half-a-crown for his pains.” 

But the post-boy was not such a goose as to let the lialiM 
crown slip by him, and, with the most respectful air iiv 
the world, he assured the gentleman that he was quite 
ready to go that minute, and that he had only proposed to 
stay an hour because he did not know — how should he ? — 
that the other wanted to send back. 

The note and the half-crown were immediately given, 
the post-boy got into Ins saddle again, resisted the soft en- 
treaties of the ostler to take a glass of something, and 
trotted away. No sooner was he gone, however, m the 
full persuasion that ere a quarter of an hour wast^ver his 
two travellers would be on their way to Bristol, tlian the 

g entleman he left behind seemed to have suddenly changed 
is mind. The horses were countermanded, a room 
upstairs looked at, some breakfast ordered, and there 
he and his fair companion seemed disposed to pass tlie 
day. After a short hut hearty breakfast, which was 
crowned by a glass of brandy, upon the strength of sucli 
an early drive, the gentleman himself sallied forth, saying 
to the lady, “ 1 must see that fellow Stephen, and find out 
if he has peached. If he has, we had better get over the 
water for awhile, at all events, though they can prove 
nothing, I am sure.” 

“You will take your rash, wild ways, love,” answered 
the lady, in a languid tone ; “ and then yob are sure 
to get into a «crape.” But the gentleman did not wait for 
the end of the admonition, leaving the room and shutting 
the door behind him. 

We will stay with the lady, however, and a very pretty 
wchnan she was, though, indeed, there had been a time 
when she was prettieri She was cartainly not less than 
four DT ,five $m thirty, with good, «ball featwes, and 
a cotupleuion whmh had once been euceediugly tiue. It 
^d become somwbat coarse now, however, and looked as 
l&the process of deterioration had been assisted by a good 
deal of^wine, or some other stmnlant peidiiqjs still Xtme 
Mer eyes were fine dark ^es, but they hadgro^ 
ipnewhat watery, and there was an .oecasiiDnal ha 



them, a^wandeTin^ uncertaiiity i^at heapofc* either some 
intense pre- occupation with other aubjects than those im- 
mediately in question, or some failuie of tlic intellect, 
either from temporary or permanent causes. Her ti^re 
was tall and fine, and her dress very handsome in mate- 
rials and make ; but yet there was something about it too 
smart. There were t(fo nmCh lace and Vibbon, too many 
bright and gaudy colours, too much flutter and contrast, tO 
be perfectly ladylike. There was also a negligence in the 
®^ay of putting it on — almost a slovenliness, if* one nuy go 
that length, which made things neatly new look old and 
dirty. 

Tier air and manner, too, were careless and languid; 
and as she sat herself down on one chair, jhen moved 
to another, and rested her feet upon a third, it seemed as 
if something was continually weighing upon her mind, 
which wanted vigour and solidity enough to make even an 
effort to cast it off*. 

Jt wab not that she seemed to mope at being left alone 
by her male companion, or that she felt or cared for 
his absence very much, although she evidently deemed hia 
plans and purpevses imprudent and perilous. Far from it ; 
she was as gay, or perhaps gaj^cr, when he was gone than 
before ; sang a little bit of an Italian song, took a small 
note-book out of her bag, and wi'ote in it some linee, 
which seemed by their regular length to be versos ; and 
then getting up again, she opened a portmmiteau, brought 
forth a book, ird began to read. Sho had not continued 
long, however, when she seemed to hocome tired of tlmt 
also, and putting back the book again, gave herself up to 
thought, during the course of which her face was che- 
quered with slight smiles and slight frowns, neither of 
which had jhe most pleasant expression in the world. 
There was a listlessness in it all, indeed a sort of careless 
indolence, which perhaps bespoke a di^tposition hackneyed 
and spoiled by the pleasures if not the pains of life. 

The ^aid who carried away the breakfast things in- 
formed the landlady ^that woman up stairs ms 

« taking on it easy, a sitting with her feet on one of tue 
best chea^.^^ although ,1;be gt»od dame did not thmk 

ilt to olyeot to this proceeding, she mentally eominented on 
it thus : Them qualHy-fblks is always giving themselves 
airs ; but if she spiles my new kivers, I’ll take it out ha 
the anjdwm.*’ t 

After Ibis ^state of things had continued for somewhat 
more than an hour .and a half, the ^micilian came hark, 
^appafoiitly in great Ike a Hew^bundiand 

Ik M. t 
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dog, and, calling to the ostler before he ran up stairs, 
directed him to put-to the horses as soon as possible. 
Then, running up, he entered the room where he had 
left the lady, exclaiming,— 

“ Quick, Charlotte ; we must be off like the devil ! ” 

** Why, what’s the matter, Moreton?” she said, without 
moving an inch/ “You are all dripping wet; you have 
met with some adventure.” 

“ And something else too,” answered the gentleman. “ I 
have met with that devil of a fellow again, and he recogSl 
nised me, and tried to stop me, but I pulled him into the 
river, and left; him there, getting to the other bank 
Heaven knows how I All I am sure of is, that I kept his 
head under water for two or three minutes ; for he fell 
undermost.* But I have not time to talk more now, for 
we must go as if Satan drove us, and I will tell you more 
as we roll along.” 

“ I hope lie 18 drowned,” said the lady, with the sweetest 
possible smile ; “ it is an easy death, they say. 1 think I 
shall drown myself one day or other.” 

“ Pooh said the gentleman. But come along, come 
along ! 1 have something to tell you of Charles ; so make 
haste.” 

“ Of Charles ! ” exclaimed the lady, starting up as 
if suddenly roused from a state of stupor, while a look of 
intense and fiery malignity came into her face. “ What of 
him? Have you seen him ? Did he see you?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered her companion. “ But come 
along; ’’and taking up one of the portmanteaus as the 
chaise drove up to the door, he hurried down and sent up 
for the other. The lady followed with a quick step ; for 
she now seemed to be aU life and eagerness ; and while 
the gentleman was paying ttie bill, she got into the chaise 
and beat the bottom of the vehicle with her small foot, as 
if impatient for his coming. 

Before he could reach the carriage door, however, a man 
on horseback galloped quickly up, and, springing to the 
ground, caught the gentleman by the arm, e^Iaiming, 
‘^AVhy, hang it, Moreton, you have played me a scurvy 
trick, to go oif and leave me before ^t^was daylight” 

“ 1 could not help it, my dear Wittingham,” replied the 
other. “ I was obliged to be oif; there is a d— d cousin 
of mine down here whom 1 would not have see me for the 
^orld. You must not stop me now, by Jove I for they 
have §mnd out where I am, and X expect him to pay his 
respects very soon.’* 

Devil t&e it I thaPs unfortunate,'’ cried Wittingham ; 
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I wanted 3^011 to go and cill out that middling scoundrel, 
Hayward, whom 1 told you of. He bolted into my room 
last night, and we had a regular set-to. I told him he 
was a blackguard, and he told me he had horsewhipped 
me once, and would horsewhip me again whenever he met 
me, if I could not fjet some gentlemjin of honour to 
arrange a meeting with him.” 

“ Upon my life, I can’t stay,” cried the other, “ though 
I should like to see you shoot him, too, if he is alive, 
’Vhich I have some doubts of; but stay,” he continued, 
after a moment’s thought, “ I will find a man for you, and 
I will send him down without loss of time — Mj^or Wool- 
stapler. lie has been lately in foreign service, hut that’s 
all the same, and he’s a capital hand at these things ; and, 
if you follow his advice, you will shoot your man to a cer- 
tainty — he shall be down before three days arc over ; 1 am 
off for Bristol, and so up the Bath road to London. Wa 
shall get there to-night ; and he will be down to-morrow 
or the next day early. He’ll hear of you at Buxton’s I 
suppose? Good-by, •good-by.” .Amd he jumped into tha 
chaise. 

A moment afler, as soon as the door was shut, he seemed 
to recollect something, and putting bis head out of the 
window, he beckoned up young Wittingham, saying, in a 
low voice, “ You’ll need the Wl-dogs, so I’ll send you 
down mine. Tell Woolstapler to contrive that you have 
number one. It will do nis business, if tolerably wcU 
handled — and I say, Wittingham, don’t mention to any one 
that you have seen me either here or at Oxford. My 
cousin fancies I am in India still.” Then turning to the 
postilion, he said, Go on, and brush along fast. Sixpence 
a mile for good going.” ^ 

Never was such an intimation given to a postilion with- 
out the horses suffering from it. 1 actually once made t 
Bavarian go seven miles and a half an hour between UhC 
and Augsburg by the same process. 1 record it as amongst 
the mipiorable events of my life, proudly satisfied that no 
man upon earth ever did the same, either before or since. 
On the prsient occasion, the postilion, without fear, struck 
his spurs into th^ horse’s side, laid the whip over the 
of the other with that neculiar kind of gentle application 
which intimated that ir the brown-coated gentleman did 
not get on as bard as his four legs would carry him, the 
instrument of propulrion would fall more heavily the 8 ext 
time ; and away they went, at a pace which wa£Pa cantor 
up hill, a tipt down, and a gallop over the flat. Captain 
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leaned buck in chaise, astd muqjiured, 
“W«Ve cut them by JoveP 
^‘But what is to be the end of all tbia?'^ asked the 
lady, who seemed to be now thoroughly roused. “ If tlwsd;- 
man is to go on for ever having his own way, I do not see 
anything that is gained. We cannot keep this up much 
longer, Moretou ; and so you thought two days ago. I 
shall oompellcd to come forward and claim the arrears 
of the annuity by actual want of money. You told me, 
when we were at the inn there, that you had but ten 
, pounds left, and now jou seem to take a different view of 
* the subject, You men arc certainly the most vacillating 
cpeiiitures in the w^orld.” 

** Nay,” answered Morcton, bowing his head with an air 
of persiflage, “ ladies, it must be owned, are Superior to us 
in that, as in everything else. Two or three montha ago 
you seemed enchanted with your plan, and declared, 
though it had not aiiswcied yet, it would answer m the 
end. I only thought it would not answer for want of 
means, otherwise I was as well disposed towards it as you 
could be. Now, on the contrary, you are eager to abandon 
it, while I tvish to pursue it, for this simple reason — that I 
have got the means of carrying it on, for some time at 
least, and see the greatest probability of success. You 
must recollect, my dear Charlotte, that this is not a matter 
wh^re a few liundreds or a ffew thousand pounds are at 
stake, but many thousands a-year.” 

As usually happens — for nobody ever hears or attends 
to more, at the utmost, than the twentieth part of what is 
said to them — the lady's mind fixed upon one particular 
sentence, without listening to anything more, and she 
repeated, as if contemplating and doubting, “ You have 
gdt^the means ’-^you have the means I” 

‘♦Ay, indeed, I have,” answered Captain Moreton, with 
a smile* “ I have got the means ; for while you were 
thinking I wai doing nothing, I was shrewdly laying out 
my plikns, by which I have eontrived to screw fljjl five 
httl^red pounds out of that miserly rascal, Wharton. 
Was not that somewhat like a coup ? With ^bat we can 
live for some five or six months in Pari^^onflinically, you 
kmow, my loTO'^^e niustrtupl have champagne and oysters 
every day ; but wc can do weB enough ; aod before the 
time is out, the very event we wished to bring about will 
hafe happened ; otherwise my name is not proton. I 
can sec ^ cry well bow matters we goingi Ho is eaught ; . 
for the first time in his life, really and truly captivated ; 
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and, if we but take care to play nur game well^ he will 
niarried and completely ift our power within a few weeka^ 
I know he will never be able to stand that ; and there will 
but be one choice before him-^ither to buy you off at the 
highest possible price, or- ” 

“But me!” cried the lady; “if he had the diamond 
mines of Golconda he* could not buy me ! If be could 
coin every drop of blood in his heart into a gold piece, 
1 would see him mint them all to the very last, and then 
refuse them all with scorn and contempt. No, no — I will 
bring him to a public shame and trial *, I will make him a 
spectacle, have him condemned as a malefector, break hla 
proud spirit and his hard heart, and then leave him to hie 
misery, as he has left me. For this I have toiled and 
longed ; for this I have saved and scraped, like the veriest 
miser that ever worshipped Mammon m his lowest shape ; 
for this I spared every sixpence, an^ lived in self-inflicted 
poverty and neglect till I last met you, Moreton — seeking 
only to hoard enough to keep me till this revenge could be 
accomplished ; and often, very often since, I have been 
tempted to curse you for having, by the extravagance yon 
taught and practised, squandered away the very means of 
obtaining all that I have longed and pined for.” 

“ You speak in a very meek and Christian spirit,” cried 
Captain Moreton, with a laugh ; “ but, nevertheless, I will 
not quarrel with it, Charlotte; for your revenge would 
serve my purposes, too. If we could but get him to com- 
mit himself beyond recall, I am his next heir, .you know^ 
my dear ; and, therefore, the sooner he goes to heaven or 
Botany Bay the better for me. Don’t you think that we 
could contrive to get up a very well-authenticated repOUrt 
of your death in some of the newspapers, with con* 
fi rmations ef all kinds, so as to leave no^doubts in hie 
mind?” 

“ Moreton, upon irty life I believe you are a fool,” cried 
the lady, bitterly ; “ would he not plead that as hiS ex- 
cuse ?-^o, no ; if I ceuld so manage it, and Heaven or the 
devil send ihe wit, I care not which, to do it, I would c^- 
trive to make him fancy my death certain by am^l indica- 
tions, such as nofja hut himself could apply, and which, 0 
the minds of others, would seem but frivolous pretexts if 
brought forward in his own justification. If you can help 
me to such a plan I will thank you : if not we must trust 
to fortune.” • 

* “ Good iaiyi I I see no means to aceomplish thai^” cried 
Moreton. * 

NeW| then, let us talk no more about answered 
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the ; and, smking back into the cbaiee, she relapsed 
into that* state of seeming apathy from which nothing bat 
passion had the power to rouse her. 

By the way,” said Captain Moreton, after about a quar- 
ter of an hour’s consideration, while the 'chaivse rolled 
rapidly along, all those things that you nad in Paris 
— clock and chimrfey- ornaments and ’such things— what has 
become of them?” 

, “ Oh, they are of little value, Moreton,” said the lady ; 

“ a tliousand francs would buy them all ; the worth would 
not last you ten minutes at roulette.” 

“ No,” answered Moreton, taking no notice whatever of 
the bitterness with which she spoke ; “ but 1 was thinking 
that they might be more serviceable at hazard.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked, abruptly, fixing her 
eyes upon him. 

“ I want to know where they are,” answered Captain 
Moreton, in a cool tone. 

“ Why, you know very well,” she answered, sharply : 
“ when 1 left Paris, two years ago with you, I told the girl, 
Jeanette, to take care of them till 1 came back. I dare 
say she has pawned or sold them long ago.” 

“That 18 the very thing,” cried Moreton, rubbing his 
hands. “We will away to Paris with all speed ; you will 
keep quite close ; 1 will find out Ma'amselle Jeanette, and 
give her intimation that she may sell the things to pay her 
own arrears of wages ; for that her poor dear lady will 
never come back to claim them.” 

“I see the plan, replied the lady, “but 1 fear it will 
not answer, Moreton ; 1 had been living, as you know, in 
seOlusion for a year before, and the very means that I took 
to make him think me dead will now frustrate your scheme 
for that purposH” 

“ I dqn’t ki^iw that, Charlotte,” answered her compa- 
nion. “ Ho has been making inquiries in Paris, I know ; 
you were traced thither disUnctiy, and whether all clue 
was there lost of your proceedings neither I nor you can 
tell.^ But I’ll tell you a story. When I was living at my 
fatfier’s place he had a particularly fine breed of pheasants, 
^^ch regularly every year disappeared about the 8th or 
9th of October, without the possibility of proving that any 
one had been into the copses. One day, however, when 1 
was out early iu the morning I saw a fine old codk, with his 
men and gold neck, walking along straight through a 
field towards the ground of a neighbouring farmer. Every 
two or three seoonds down went the pheasant’s head and 
then on he walked again. 1 watched him for a few leiimtei 
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over a hedge, then made my way through, pat up thebird^ 
and examined the spot where he had been« There 1 found 
a regular pheasant's footpath, and, nicely strewed along it, 
a line of barleycorns leading straight on to the farmer's 
ground, in the first hedge of which I discovered another 
portly bird^fast by the neck in a springe. Now, my dear 
Charlotte, we ll strevf some barleycorns, and perhaps we 
may catch your bird in the springe ; I mean, we'll throw 
out siuh pieces of information as will lead to the certainly 
that you were in the line St. Jaques two years ago ; we 
will get Jeanette to sell things to pay her own wages with 
the best reason to believe you are dead ; and if what I have 
heard is true, all that you have so long aimed at will be ac- 
complished before two months are over." 

“1 sec — I see!" answered the lady, and the chaise 
stopped to change horses. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The quiet little town of Tarningham was more quiet than 
ever about the hour of twelve each day ; for, according to 
good old primeval habits, noon was the period for feeding. 
Men ate, beasts ate, and birds ate, and we all know that 
eating is a silent process. It is the greatest mistake in the 
world for doctors to tell you to talk while you are eating, 
or else it is the bitterest sarcasm. They must either mean 
that your digestion should be spoiled, or else that you are 
in the habit of talking without thinking. But we will make 
a sort of corollary of it. Man should not think while he 
is eating, man should not talk without tbiakinff ; ergo, man 
should not talk at his dinner." Therefore people of 
Tarningh|Lm were wise ; for never was there such a silent 
set towards the hour of twelve o’olock||nrhen they were 
eating. Doctor Miles could hear his own foot fall with the 
most perfect distinctness as he walked along the High 
Street ; and a good broad foot it was, with a Bquare-t<m 
shoe &nd a buckle in it. 

But Doctor Miles did not attend to the sound of hiAbot- 
fall; he was, indeed, busily thinking of something elhe, 
with his eyes Ifent down — but not his head — he rarely bent 
his bead^holding it upright and straight, and a little stiff, 
by the natural enect of mind on body. His meditations 
were very deep, so mueh so, that it required on extragardi- 
nary apparition to rouse him from his reverie, ^he sight, 
however, of a human being in the streets of Tarningham a 
Jiltl^ after twelve, was quite enough to produce that effect ; 
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‘ a»d at tlie di^nce of about two himdfed yards from the 
door of the White Hart he was startled by beholding the 
diminutive form and somewhat contorted person of the poor 
Iht^e pot-boy, Billy Lamb, coming towards him with an 
empty jug in his hand. Nobody attended to Billy’s meals. 
He got them how he could, where he could, and when he 
could. When all t*he rest were eating he was sent with a 
jug of beer here, or a pint of gin there, and came back to 
feed upon the cold remnants of what the rest had eaten 
warm, if, indeed, they left him anything ; but yet the fat 
landlord, ostlers, stable-boys, and barmaids, all thought 
that Billy was very well off. 

However that might be, there was Billy Lamb, the pot- 
boy, just before Doctor Miles, with an empty tankard in 
his hand ; and the good doctor no sooner beheld him than 
he stopped, and, in a kindly tone, asked him how the world 
wont with him. Now Doctor Miles was a great man in the 
neighbourhood, he had property of his own of some ex- 
tent, which tendered the living that he held but an acces- 
sory to his principal means of siibsia^encc. He did not 
live by the altar, but for the altar ; and there are no such 
keen drawers of distinctions as the lower classes. Uf this 
thing all clergymen may be sure, that he who makes a 
trade of his profession, who exacts the uttermost penny 
which he has a right to, and something more, who increases 
bunal fees, and makes broad the borders of all his dues, 
will always be held in contempt. Of the butcher, the 
baker, and the grocer, the lower orders expect such things. 
The exaction of a farthing on half a pound more than is 
really just they know is a part of the privilege of the 
fcftifife, the oven, and the scales. But with the ministers 
of a pure and holy religion, the grand and fundamental 
principle of which is charity and abnegation of f»elf, they 
expect a high an# a wide sense of benevolence, a large and 
disinterested view of the relations of a pastor and flock. 

I/ickily, both by position and inclmation. Doctor Miles 
wa^ vempt from all such reproaches. His necessities did 
not fufce him into meannesses, and his natural disposition 
woula never have suffered him to fall into them, whatever 
hii oircumrtances might have been. 0& nothing in 
his parish of enormous charges for “a brick grave,” 
swtdlen surplice-fees, or any of those taxoti upon death 
w^hich would make a cholera, a plague, or a pestilence so 

, |3^h % harvest, that the minister who would pray in hfs 

j^nesk agaiyst plague, pestilence, and famine would be the 
grossest of hypocrites. He did not look upon his chnrch- 
f ard as the most valuable and productive part of bris glebes 



to be mfm\ired by tbe corpses of his perishioaimi, md bear 
a kut. per cent, crop in motmnentaand graye-atones. The 
consecration of tlie bishop he» did isot look upon as ferti<* 
Using the land for his o)sm enrichment, hot contented hiiO« 
f elf with the bare amount of the moderate fee awarded by 
the law, and neither asked nor received a penny more^ 
Some of the neighbouting clergy called* him a weak and 
prejudiced man, and exclaamS loudly against him for 
neglecting the interests, or, as they called them, “the 
rights of the church.*' But, somehow, his parishioners 
loved him, though he was rather an austere man, too, and 
never spared invective or exhortation in case of error and 
uii'5conduct. The secret, perhaps, was, that they were 
convinced of his disinterestedness. He took from no man 
more than was his due ; he required of no man more than 
he had the warrant of Scripture for requiring. His pri*- 
vatc fortune gave him the means of charity, and to that 
object all his private fortune was devoted. Every one in 
the neighbourhood knew that Doctor Miles cquld have a 
finer house, could k^ep a better table, could maintain a 
smarter equipage , but, at the same time, they were aware 
of two things — first, that his income was not as large as it 
might have been had he chosen to exact the uttermost faa>< 
thing ; and, secondly, that it was not for the purpose ofi, 
hoarding his money that he did not spend it upoai^ 
himself. 

Thus, Dr. Miles, as well may be conceived, was very 
much reverenced in the neighbourhood ; his rebukes were 
listened to, and sometimes taken to heart ; his advice was 
sought, and sometimes followed ; his opinions were always 
respected, if his injunctions were not always obeyedqi^and 
his severity of manner was very well uiiderstom im tO' 
imply any^eal harshness of heart. 

The cap was off Billy Lamb's head in moment, when 
he approached Dr. Miles : but he did noL venture to spei^ 
to him till the doctor, after gazing at him a moment, isa 
a fit o^ absence, exclaimed, “ Ah, William, how goes it 
with you? and how is your poor molker ? ’* 

“ Ob, quite well,** replied the yourii, in ills peeulfiriv 
sweet, low voice “Mother’s better than she though 
she has never bSen well since poor Mary*8 desl^.** 

“ How should 8lie?^how should she?” eaedaimed Dr. 
Miks ; “ these things, my man, adlect youxm« people but 
little, old people but little ; fosr yoim^ peopm^ are fUlfc ot’ 
their own life, and ^rith them tliatconsideratiomsi|persedes 
all thonghta connected with death; and old people are so 
full of tine convictioii of lifers brevity, thai the x^ter of a 
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few years more or lees is to them insignificant. It is to 
tbe middle aged that the death of the young is terrible ; it 
douds the past with regrets, and the future with apprehen- 
fdons. But I want to speak to your mother, Bill *, she 
must forgive Stephen Gimlet, and try and help him, and 
be a comfort to him.” 

“ I wish she would,” said the boy, looking down ; “lam 
sure Stephen is not so bad ^as people call him, and never 
would have taken poor Mary away, if people had not been 
so strict.” 

“ I must talk to her,” answered Doctor Miles ; “ but you 
may tell her, if you see her before I do, that Stephen is a 
changed man, and Sir John Slirigsby has taken him for a 
gamekeeper. — ^Tell her, will you,” he continued, after a 
moment’s thought, “ that the cottage on the moor has been 
burned down, and the poor little boy, Charley, would have 
been burnt in it, because there was no mother, nor other 
relation of any kind to help him, had it not been that a 
gentleman who is staying up at the hall came by at the 
time, and rescued the boy from the fiames.” 

“ Ah, I am sure that was the gentleman that was down 
here,” exclaimed the pot-boy; “Captain Hayward they 
called him ; for he was a kind, good gentleman as ever 
lived, and gav* me enough for mother to put something by 
against the winter.” 

“ That is no reason why he should be walking on the 
moor,” said Doctor Miles, quickly. “ However, I must 
talk to her, for the boy must not be left alone any more ; 
and we must see what can be done. But now tell me, Bill, 
what wages do you get?” 

“ A shilling a-week and my victuals,” replied the boy, in 
m unrepining tone ; “ it is very kind of Mr. Groomber, I 
am sure ; and 1 do what I can ; but that’s not niuch,” 

“Humph!” said Doctor Miles, with not the most af- 
tone in the world ; “ well, I’ll come bye-and-bye, 
and see your mother ; can you go down and tell her that 1 
am coming 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” replied the boy ; “ they give me a quar- 
ter on hour to eat my dinner, so I can go very well ; but 
I must go first to Mr, Slattery’s, the dbe^r ; for Mrs. Bil- 
liter told me to bid him come quietly to Mr. Wittingham, 
as if just for a call ; for the old gentleman came home ill 
last night, and has taken to his bed.” 

Slattery is out,” n^lied Dr, Miles. “ I met him 
on the road ; but leave the message, Bill, leave the mes- 
aa^, and I will go up and see Mr. Wittingham myself.” 

Thus aaying, he bade the boy adieu, and wlilked on to 



tbe smart white gates of Mr* Wittingbam's highly-culti- 
vated place, and, passing thrnngfa the garden, rang the bell 
at the door, whicn was opened to him by a servant in a 
straight-cut blue coat, black and yellow striped waistcoat, 
and black plush breeches, with drab gaiters. 

Ill answer to Doctor Miles’s inquiry, the servant in- 
formed him that Mr.*Wittingham was in bed, and could see 
no one ; but the worthy gentl^an pressed for admission, 
saying that his business was of importance. A consulta- 
tion then took place between the man-servant and th.e 
housekeeper, and, after some hesitation, Mrs. Billiter went 
up to her master to inform him of Doctor Miles’s visit, 
with a particular injunction to impress upon the mind of 
the sick man that the clergyman’s business was of moment. 
She came down the next minute and begged the visitor to 
walk up, with as low a curtsey as her long stiff' stays would 
permit her to make ; and, she leading the way, Doctor 
Miles followed with a slow and meditative step. 

The room door was gently unclosed, and the clergyman, 
entering, fixed his eves upon the figure of Mr. Wittingham 
as he lay in the bed, and a sad sight it was. Terrible was 
the effect that one night of sickness had wrought upon him. 
The long, thin, bony limbs were plainly visible through 
the bed-clothes, and so far, Mr. Wittingham well, or Mr. 
Wittingham ill, showed no difference ; but in the face upon 
the pillow were to be seen traces enough, more of suffer- 
ing than sickness. The features had suddenly grown sharp, 
and the checks hollow ; the eye was bright and wandering, 
the brow furrowed, and the hue of the complexion, partly 
from tlic light-brown moreen curtain of tbe b^d— the most 
detestable curtains in the world — partly from a sleepless, 
anxious, suffering night, had grown yeUow,4f not cadave- 
rous. Patches of short-cut gray hair, usually concealed 
by the t^rig, were now suffered, by the nightcap, to show 
themselves upon the temples. The large front teeth, the 
high nose, and the protuberant chin, were all more promi- 
nent than usual ; and certainly Mr. Wittingham, in cotton 
nightcap and clean linen sheets, was not the most prepos- 
sessing person that ever the eye rested upon* doctor 
Miles, however, sadvanced quietly to his bedside, and 
opened the cemVersation in a kindly tone. 

X am sorry to ffnd you ill, my good friend,^* he said ; 

you seemed well enough last 

Ay, ay, that’s another thins?, doetipr,'^ replied ihvnva- 
lid ; but 1 got a terrible fHght after that, and that has 
given me quite a turn.” ^ • 

‘ ‘ As to the way you will direct that toft,” answered the 
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cleiwinti,n, ** you will need %<Mne good a4i:vice, Mr. Wit- 
tuigoam/* 

ay,” said the magistrate, some^at impatiently. 
“ Billiter tliere has been boring me for an hour to send for 
that fellow Slattery ; but I donH think he could do me any 
good. He is a humbug, as well as most of those doctors.” 

‘‘But not more than most,” an&wered Doctor Miles, 
“which is a great thing in jfhis part of the country. You 
may go, Mrs. Billiter; I wish to be alone with Mr. Wit* 
tingham.” 

Mrs. Billiter, who had remained upcm the best, the old- 
est, and moat invariable excuse, that of putting the room 
in order, for the purpose of gaining an insight into all that 
took place, dropped a curtsey, and withdrew unwillingly. 

Mr. Wittirigham eyed Doctor Miles with a shrewd, in- 
quiring, but timid glance. Jt was evident that he would 
have dispensed with the doctor’s coming, that he did not 
half like it, that he wished to know what he could want, 
why he came, what was his hubiness, what could be his ob- 
ject, and wny his manner was so grave and cautious. 
Heaven knows that Mr. Wittingham was not an imagina- 
tive man— ‘that he was not subject to the sports of fancy, 
and seldom or ever presented to his mind any image of 
^ings, past or future, unless it were in a great parchment- 
covered volume, in which was insciiiied in large letters, 
upon the last page: “Balance, in favour of Mr. W^itting- 
ham, sixty-nine thousand odd hundred pounds.” Never- 
theless, on this occasion the worthy gentleman’s imagina- 
tion ran restive ; for, as a weedy old horse, when people 
endeavour to whip it into anything more than its ordinary 
pace, turns up its heels, and dings them into the face of its 
driver, so di4 Mr. Wittingham’s fancy at once assert its 
predominance over reason, by presenting to him for his 
choice, every possible sort of business upon whicn Doctor 
Miles might, could, would, should, or ought to have come 
to Tarningham Lodge. He, therefore, sat in his bed with 
his nightcap on his head, grinning at him, like Yorick’e 
^ull, with a ghastly smile. Courtesy lias its agonies, as 
welK.s other things ; and the pohteness of Mr. Witting- 
liam was agotiisifig. Spe«k he could rii^t, that was out of 
the question ; but, with a grim contortitm *tit counti^nance, 
he motioned the worthy doctor to a chair, at^ the other 
took it with a provokhfeg deliberation, concealing, under an 
air of iinpertinrbable coolnea& w certain degree of embar- 
g^meut, and a considerable ‘degree of foehng. 

K To teinhe truth, he much desired that $lr. Wittingham 
Braiiidd hegm first ; hitt he eoon esMv that iktm was no hope 
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of such being the case ; an4 hia profesiion had aeoustomed 
him to the initiative. Wherelbre, after three preliminary 
hums, he went on to say, “ My dear sir, I thought it better 
to come down to you to-day, to speak to you on a some- 
what painful subject, but one which had better be grappled 
with at once ; and that rather in conversation with me, a 
minister of peace and good** ill towards men, than with 
others, who, though equally bound by the iiyunctions of 
the religion which I unworthily teach and they believe, 
have what they consider duties apart, which might inter- 
fere with an unlimited exercise of Chribtian charity.” 

Excellent Doctor Miles, you are keeping the poor man 
in a state of torture. Why will you preach, when you are 
not in the pulpit ? But Doctor Miles was not a pro^y man 
by nature ; he was short, brief, and terse in hib general 
conversation, and only preached when he was in the pulpit 
or in embarrassment. That such was the case at present 
greatly increased the evils of Mr. Wittingham’s po-itiem ; 
and when the doctor was talking Ciirisiiau charity, the 
sick magistrate was mentally sending him to a place where 
very little charity of any kind is supposed to be practiced 
— not that we know anything of the matter ; for even in 
the present day, with steamboats, railroatls, and all the dp- 
pliances of human ingenuity to boot, tourists and ti avel- 
ters have not pushed their researches quite as far as the 
place alluded to — or, at all events, have not favoured the 
world w'ith an account of their discoveries. 

Alter the above proem, Dr. Miles stumbled for a moment 
or two, and then recovering hiniseif, continued thus : — 
^^The unfortunate aifair which took place last night 
must doubtless give rise to legal inquiries, which will, de- 
pend upon it, be pursued with great energy jtud determi- 
nation ; for Captain Hayward, I find, followed the un- 
happy yoftng man at once ; and, if I judge rightly, he is 
not one to abandon his object when it is but half attained.” 

** Oh, that Captain Hayward— that Captain Hayward!” 
cried Wittingham, angrily ; “he is always meddhng with 
other^eople’s aflTairs.” 

“ Nay, my dear sir,” answered Dr, Miles ; this was his 
affair, and the affair of everybody in the rocHtn. The ball 
passed within an^ibch of hk n-kna Mr. Beauchamp's head, 
and might have been intended far him— -at least, so Cap- 
taip Hayward might have sqDposed, had not own ex- 
clamation at the moment——*” i 

•“ My exclamation 1'’ cried lllr. Whtiaghmn, wth a? look 
of horror;, “ whut dW I*exclaim?” • 
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Doctor Hile9 did not answes* him directly at first, reply- 
ing merely,/* You said enough, Mr. Witiingham, to show 
who it was, in Tour opinion, that fired the shot.” 

Mr. Wittingnam clasped his himds together in an agonjr 
of despair, and sunk with his head upon the pillow, as if 
he would fain have hid his face in the bed-clothes ; but 
Dr. Miles went en kindly to say ir— 

“Moreover, my dear sir, your exclamation was suffi- 
cient to make me feci for yon deeply — to feel for you with 
sincere compassion, and to desire anxiously to serve and 
assist you.” 

Now, Mr. Wittingham was not accustomed to be com- 
passioned ; he did not like the thing, and he did not like 
the word ; he was a vain man and a proud man, and com- 
passion was a humiliation which he did not like to un- 
dergo ; but still anxiety and trouble were the •strongest, 
and he repeated two or three times, in a quick, sharp 
voice — * 

** What did I say ? — What did I say ? ” 

“You said that it was your son,” answered the clergy- 
man ; “ and various corroborative circumstances have tran- 
spired which ” 

But by this time Mr. Wittingham was in such a state of 
agitation, that it was evident he would hear nothing further 
that was said to him at the moment, and therefore the good 
doctor stopped short. The magistrate covered his eyes ; 
he wrung his hands hard together ; he gazed forth at the 
sky ; he even wept. 

** Then it is all over — all over,” he cried, at length — 
“ it is all over.” By which he meant, that all his dreams 
of importance, his plans of rural grandeur and justice-of- 
the-peaceism, his “reverence” on the bench, and at the 
quarter*8e88ions, his elevation as a country gentleman, and 
his oblivion as a small trader, were all frustrated, gone, 
lost, smothered, and destroyed by his son’s violent con- 
duct, and his own indiscreet babbling in the moment of 
fear and grief. 

** Ah, Doctor Miles,” he said, “it’s a sad business — a sad 
buss less ! As you know it ail, there is no use of my hold- 
ing my tongue. Harry did do it ; and, indeed, he told me 
bmre that he would do it, or something like it ; for he 
came here— here, down into Tamingham, and toW me on 
the Very bench, that if I poshed that business about Mrs. 
Clp)rd’s oaiviage any it should go worse with me. 

It was a threat, my dear doctor ; and 1 was not to be de- 
terred fih>m doing my duty by a threat, and so 1 told him, 





and immediately took up the man they call Wolf, on sus- 
picion ; for Sir John bad been down here, swearing at ray 
door — and what could I do, you know ? ’* 

“ I think, my dear sir,” he said, that yon have made 
some mistakes in this matter. I do not presume to inter- 
fere wiA any man’s domestic arrangements, but I will can- 
didly acknowledge that I have though#, in watching the 
j)rogrcs 9 of your son’s education, that it was not likely to 
l esult in good to his character — ^nay, hear me out ; fmr I 
am only making this observation as a sort of excuse, not 
60 much for him, as for the advice I am going to give you, 
which can only be justified by a belief that the young man 
is not so depraved % nature as by circumstances.” 

They w^re hard w^ords — very hard words, that Doctor 
Miles uttered, but there was a stern impressiveness in his 
manner which overawed Mr. Wittingham, kept down his 
vanity from revolting against the implied accusation, and 
prevented him from even writhing openly at the plain 
terms in which his son’s conduct was stigmatized. 

“ Under these circumstances,” continued Doctor Miles, 

“ I think it much better that you send your son otit of the 
country as fast as possible : afibrcl him such means as will 
enable him to live in respectability, without indulging iii 
vice ; warn him seriously of the end to which his present 
courses will lead him, and give him to understand that if 
he abandons them and shows an inclination to become a 
good and useliil member of society, the faults of his youth 
may be forgotten, and their punishment be remitted. On 
the latter point, I think 1 may say that, should he at once 
quit the country, no further steps against him will be taken. 
You know very well that Sir John Slingsby, though hot 
and irascible, is a very land and good-natured man at 
heart.” 

“ Sir Johfi Slingsby !” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham, bust- 
ling up with an air of relief, as if something had suddenly 
turned a screw, or opened a safety-valve, and deliveredE^" 
him from the high pressure of Doctor Miles’s grave and 
weighty Inanner ; “ John Slingsby, sir, dare do nothing 
against me or mine ; for there is a balance against hma. 
He may talk, and he* may bully, and crack his jokes. I 
have^ submitted t 9 Sll that a great deal too long, withmit 
requiring a settlement of the account, ^ — and there‘5 five 
thou^nd pounds against him, I can tell, you, which he will 
find it a difficult matter to pay^^^J^ave a notibu'—ah, a^, 
Doetbr Miles, I know what J am about. Five th|/usand 
pounds are , five thousand pounds, Doctor !, Hites — and I 
know all the situation of Sir John’s affairs, too ; so he 
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hibd better not meddle with me : he had better not enrage 
me ; for he will risk less in letting all this foolUh business 
pass off quietly 'without inquiry, tlian producing inquiry 
mto his own affairs in tlie county. A good jolly gentle- 
man, 1 don’t mean to say he is not ; but I can tell you he 
is tottering on the verge of ruin, and 1 don’t want*to force 
him over unless Ik drives me : and*o he had better not — 
that’s all ’ ” 

Doctor Miles had gazed at him as he spoke with a keen, 
subacid smile, and in some degree even of amusement ; 
and this calm, supercilious look greatly annojed and cni- 
barraseed Mr. AVittingham' towards the end of his tirade. 
It was evident that lloctor Miles was not in the hast taken 
unprepared, tliat the intimation of Sir John Slingsby', 
position in v.mldly affairs neither siirpiised nor disappointed 
him in the least ; and when Mr. \Vittingham at length 
stopped in some embarrassment, his reply tended still lui- 
ther to ])U77le and confound the worthy magistiate, for he 
merely '^aid, — 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Wittingham, but I do not think Sii 
John Slij'gsby’s pecimiary circumstances will at all prevent 
Mm fiom perfoiniing his public duties. If he has reason 
to believe that your sou is in the road to amendment, lie is 
very likely to look over Ms present offences, as they arc, 
in some degi cc, personal to himself and his family. If he 
imagines that he will go on from one crime to another, 
depend upon it he will think it only right to cut his career 
short at onco. The only fear is, that if this debt which 
you speak of ever crosses his mind, it will only serve as a 
bar to his lenity ; for no man is so likely to be seized with 
a sudden determination to punish wuth the utmost rigour, 
if he suspect for one moment that his debt to you, what- 
ever the amount is, may be assigned as the motive by any 
one for his forbearance. I would not advise 'you to urge 
such a plea, Mr. Wittingham ; but, depend upon it, if this 
debt is considered at all, it will be considered to vour dis- 
advantage. Besides all this, you must recollect tixat other 
persons were present ; therefore Sir John has* not the 
Whole matter in his own hands, How^ever, I have given 
you the best advice in ray power ; }«ou can take it, if you 
like ; if not, the consequence be upon ^olir own hoad ; and 
you must not blame any one for anything that may occur in 
the due course of law.’’ 

« And, rising from the l^^side, he was about to depart, 
when Jlr. Wittingham stepped him. 

Stay, stay, my dear sir,” said the magieteate, eaEjerly ; 
us discues nda question a little further. I wish no 



harm to Sir John Slingshy, and I trust he wishes none to 
me. But are you sure there were other persons who 
heard the words I spoke ? Yery unfortunate — ^very unfor- 
tunate, indeed.” 

Now the truth was, that Mr. Wittingham was in a state 
of high irritation. The comments which Dr. Miles had 
made, or ratlrer the hints which he hacl thrown out in re- 
gard to the education of his non, had greatly exaspcnited 
him. lie never hked it to be even hmted that he was 
wrong ; it was a sort of accusation which he never could 
hear ; and the worthy doctor would have been permitted 
in patience to proceed with any other of Mr. Wittingham’s 
friends or enemies without the least interruption ; but it 
was natural that he should talce tire in regard to his son. 
Why natural V it may be asked. For this reason, that the 
education of his son was associated intimately with Mr. 
Wittingham’s own \anity ; and the idea of bis faults being 
owing to education, w^as a direct reflection upon Mr. Wit- 
tinghani himself. ‘ 

Doctor Miles, however, regarded none of these things ; 
and though the worthy magistrate desired him to stay, he 
declared he had no time, saying, — 

“ Further discussion is out of the question. I have 
given you ajivice that I know to be kind, that I believe to 
be good. Take it, if you judge so; leave it, if you judge 
otherwise. Pursue what course you think best in regard 
to Sir John Slingsby ; but, at all events, do not altem^ to 
influence him by pecuniary considerations ; for be assured 
that, although he may, by imprudence, have emljarrasJ9e4 
his properly, he has not arrived at that pitch of 
tion which is only brought on, step by step, from the pres^ 
sure of nairow circumstances, and which induces men to 
forget gyat principles in order to escape from •smalf diffl- 
cultics. Good morning, Mr. Wittingham;” and, without 
further pause, Dr. Miles quitted the room, and walked 
down stairs. In the hall he met Mr. Wharton, the at- 
torney, gt)ing up, with a somewhat sour and dibcontented 
face ; out all that passed between the two gentlemen a 
cold bow, and the clergyman left the house in possession 
of the lawyer. ^ * 


CHAFTEE XXI. 

iTisaveryna^asantpufiiitkm indeed to be alpove your 
neck in the water, wHh another nana holding fast by your 
eoUar, eapecaaHy k it he by both Imnds. It may he a mend 

jr2 
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who has so got you, it may be an enemy ; but the opera- 
tion comes to pretty nearly the same thing in both cases ; 
and that the result is not at all an agreeable one, I say it 
boldly, and without fear of contradiction; for, although 
drowning is said to b^ accompanied by no real pain, and I 
have heard many half-drowned persons declare that it is 
rather pleasant thail otherwise, yet that is only a part of 
the process, not the result ; then, again, excellent Sir Peter 
Laurie can witness, that there arc multitudes of persons, 
who, after having taken one suffocating dip in Mother 
Thames, repeat the attempt perse vcringly, as if they found 
it very delightful indeed ; but still I contend that they have 
not come to the end of the thing, and, therefore, can gi\e 
no real opinion. “ To lie in cold obstruction and to rot,” 
to become llie prey of the lean, abhorred monster, Death, 
to separate from the warm tenement in which our abode on 
earth has been made, to part with the companionship of 
all the senses and sensations, the thrills and feelings, which 
have been our friends, our guides, our monitors, our ser- 
vants, our officers, in the course of mortal existence — this 
is the result of that tight pressure upon the cravat or coat- 
collar which wc shrink from, when, with our head under 
the water, wc feel the fingers of friend or enemy approach- 
ing too near the organs of respiration. If the gentleman 
grasps our legs, we can kick him off; if he seizes our 
hands, we can often shake him away; but the deadly 
pressure upon the chest and neck, the clinging, grasping 
energy of those small digits on the throat, when we find 
that half a second more and life is gone, is perhaps as iiii- 
pUasant Sl thing as often falls to the lot of mortal man to 
feel. 

Now Ned Hayward, I have endeavoured to impress 
upon the reader’s mind, was a brave, bold, determined 
fellow as ever lived. There was no danger he would not 
have frpnted — no fate he would not have risked for a good 
and worthy object. He was a good swimmer, too ; but 
when, after a headlong plunge into the water, he felf him- 
self imdermost in the fall, out of his depth, his feet en- 
tangled in a weed, and the fingers and thumbs of Captain 
Moreton tight upon his throat, he was seized With an 
irresistible propensity to knock him off by any means, 
even at the risk of losing his prisoner. TJie first method 
^Jhat suggested itself was a straightforward blow at his 
adversary, and that taking effect upon his chest, wjis 
successfuji with a man haff-drowned himself. His an-* 
tagonist let go his hold, rose as fiist as ha could, dashed 
at the other bank, gidned the ground^ and was off, Poor 
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Ned Hayward, however, soon found that if he had 
freed himself from one enemy, he was still in the power of 
another. It is a terrible thing that a strong, powerful man, 
instinct with every energy and quality of high animal life, 
and, moreover, having an immortal soul, to be kept or 
parted with, should every now and then be completely at 
the mercy of a thin,*pitiful, pulpy wee*d, which, to all ap- 
pearances, might be broken in a moment. But moments 
are very important things, and the vis inertisc a tremendous 
power. The weed made no attempt to hold the young 
gentleman — it neither grasped his legs, nor clasped his 
knees, but it was carried by the current around the ankles 
of Ned Hayward, and there, somehow or other, it stuck 
fast, preventing him from moving ; in fact, it was like many 
a great politician (in the world’s opinion), who operate 
many great changes u])on their neighbours by mere vis 
inertiae, waiting till the tide of circumstances brings them 
to action, and then holding fast to a particular point ,,till 
all opposition is drowned. 

Such had well-nigh been the case with Ned Hayward ; 
for what little strength he had left was nearly expended in 
the blow he gave to Captain Moreton ; and when he found 
that his feet were entangled in a w^eed which would not 
have snapped a single gut-line with a May-fly at the end 
of it, his powers did not suffice to tear himself away. This 
history, as far as he was concerned, seemed likely to come 
to a hasty conclusion, when suddenly he found a strong 
hand grasp his arm just below the shoulder, and give his 
whole fi ame a vehement impulse towards the surface of 
the water. Thij next instant he saw, heard, breathed, onct 
more ; and before he had time to do either of these things 
above a second, he found his right elbow leaning on the 
bank, and,]Mr. Beauchamp, who was not very well aware 
whether he was dead, alive, or half-drowned, endeavour- 
ing to draw him up on the bank. To use the words of the 
poet— in a very indecent episode of a very chaste* and 
beauti^l poem, — 

Ono stupid momout motioaless ho stood 

but the next pufr*of the right element which went into his 
lungs recalled all his activity, and up he jumped on the 
bai]£ with a spring w^hich astonished Beauchamp, made 
Isaliella Slingaby draw back, and brought a fiiint colour 
into Mary Clifford's cheek. The glow was accompanied 
by a smile, however, which showed that this proof of Ned 
Hayward’s still active jpowers was not unpleasant to her. 
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The first thing tke young officer did, ho^revear, wa» to 
shsdce Mr. Beauchamp warmly by the hamd, exclaiming, — 

“ Upon my life you were just in time — ^it was nearly 
ovicr with me — could not have stood it half a minute 
longer. En cry tiling was turning green, and I know that’s 
a bad sign.” 

The next thing was to pick up his fishing-rod and tackle, 
crying, as he raised Uiem fiom the ground, — 

He has fi-ighteiied away that big old trout ; I should 
have had him in another second ; I may have to >\alk hall 
an hour more before I find such another ; I could soe him 
eyeing the fly all ready for a rise.” 

“Blit Avho was the gentleman?” 

“What was the quarrel about?” 

“ Why did you seize him?” demanded Isabella, Mary, 
and Beauchamp,, all togetlier. 

Let the reader remark, that each framed his question 
difl^rently. 

“That IS the man who fired the shot into the window 
last night,” replied Ned Hayward, looking curioubly at the 
fly upon ins hook ; and two of his companions instantly 
turned tlieir eyes in the direction which Captain Moreton 
had taken, with a look of alarm, as if they leaied he would 
fire another shot from the bushes amongst which he had 
disappeared. Beauchamp, lor hih part, cast down Ins eyes, 
and bcud nothing — not a word* Nay, more — he shut his 
teeth close, and drew his lips o\cr them, as if he w^cre 
afraid he should say something; and then, after a minute’s 
pause, he turned to Ned Hayward, saying, — 

“ Had you not better give up this fidung, come up to 
the house, and change your clothes ? ” X 

“Oh dear, no!” cued Ned Hayward, “on no account 
whatever; I’ll catch my fish before twThe o’clock yet; 
and very likely have the very felloiv that our plunge scared 
away. Do } on know, Beauchamp, it is sometimes not a 
bad plan to frighten a^cunning old speckled gentleman like 
this, if you find that he is suspicious and won’t Htc. I 
hav^ tried it often, and found it succeed very well. He 
gets into a fuss, dashes up or down, does not know well 
wlfore to stop, and then, out of mere irrhp^ion. bites at the 
first thing that is thrown in his way. Come along, and we 
shall see. He went down, I think, for I h$d an eye upon 
him until he darted oflfV’ 

t ‘^But you are very wet, too, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Isa- 
fdHa. ‘If Captain Hayward is too much of an old 
to change his clothes, I do not see ivby you 
neglect to do so.” 



^^Eor the best i^easaa in the m)rld, my dear Mise 
Slingsby,” replied Beauchamp, “ because I have no dothes 
here with which to change these I have on.” 

“ But there are plenty at the house,” replied Isabella, 
eagerly. 

“ But I am afraid they would not fit,” replied Beauchamp, 
laughing. “ I am in no fear, however ; for I am as oM a 
campaigner as Captain Hayward.” 

“ Let us move about, at all events,” said Mary Clifford; 
and following Ned Hayward down the stream, they 
watched his progress, as he, intent apparently upon 
nothing but his sport, went flogging the water, to see what 
he could obtain. Three or four very large trout, skilfially 
hooked, artistically played, and successfully landed, soon 
repaid hia labour; but Ned Hayward was not yet satisfied; 
and at length, he paused abruptly, and held up his finger 
to the others as a sign not to approach too near. He was 
wiLliiii about twenty yards of a spot’ uhcre the stream, 
taking a slight bend, entered into a sort of pass between 
two low copses, one«on either hand, composed of thin and 
feathery trees, the leaves of which, slightly agitated by 
tlie wind, cast a varying and uncertain light and shade 
upon the water. The river, where he stood, was quite 
smooth ; hut ten steps further, it fell over two or three 
small plates of rock, which scattered and disturbed it as 
it ran, leaving a bubbling rapid beyond, and (hen a deep, 
but rippling pool, with two or three sharp whirls in it, 
just where the shadows of the leaves were dancing on the 
waters. Ned Hayward deliberately took tlje fly off the 
line and put on another, fixing his eye, from time to time, 
on a particular spot in the pool beyond. IJe then threw 
his line on the side of the rapid next to him, let the fly 
float do^vii with the tremulous motion, kept it playing up 
and down on the surface of the foam, with a smile upon 
his lips, then suffered it to be carried rapidly on into the 
bubbling pool, as if hurried away by the force of the 
watewf and held it for a moment quivering there ; the next 
moment he drew it sharply towards him, but far* 
There was an instimt rush in the stream, and a sharp snap, 
which yoa iniglit almost hewr. The slightest possible stroke 
of the Toiv/m gwn, then the line ran rapidly off!, while 
the patriarch irf ttie stream daslied away with the hook in 
Ins jaws. The instant he paused^ he was wound and 
drawn gently along, and then he dashed away again, foun- 
dered and splashed, and slarok the shalllow wateli with hiff 
bail, till, at length, exhausted and half-drowned, he wn# 
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drawn gradually up to the rocks ; and Ned Hayward, wading 
in, landed liim safely on the shore. 

‘‘This is the game of life, Miss Clifford,” he said, as he 
put the trout of more than three pounds weight into the 
basket, “licndered cautious and prudent by some sad ex- 
periences, we shrink from everything that seems too easy 
of attainment ; then, when we find something tliat Fate’s 
cunning hand plays before our eyes as if to be withdrawn 
in a moment, wc watch it with suspicious hut greedy 
eagerness, till we think a moment more will lose it lor 
ever, then dart at it blindly, and feel the hook in our jaws.” 
. Mary C Jlitford smiled, and then looked grave ; and Isabella 
laughed, exclaiming, — 

“ The morcal of fly-fishing ! And a good lesson, I sup- 
pose, you mean, for all over-cautious mammas — or did you 
mean it wis a ]jart of your own history, (^aptaiii Hayward, 
retrospective or prophetic ? or was it a general discpiisitioii 
upon mauV” 

“ I am afraid man is the trout,” said Beauchamp ; “ and 
not in one particular pursuit, but all ; love, interest, am- 
bition, every one alike, llib course and end are generally 
the same.” 

“ That speech of yours, fair lady, was so like a woman,” 
said Ned II ay ward, turning to Miss Slingsby, “if it were 
not that my hands are wet, t would presume upon knowing 
you as a child, and give you a good shake. I thought you 
had been brought up enough with men, to know that they 
are not always thinking of love and matrimon}'. You 
women have but one paramount idea — as to this life’s con- 
cerns 1 mean — and you never hear anything without 
referring it to that. However, after all, perhaps it is 
natural : — 

* Man’s Icnc is of in.va’s life a llihig apait— 

'Tis woniaii’w whole existence.’ ” 


“Too sad a truth,” replied Mary Clifford, thoughtfully; 
“ perhaps it is of too little importance in man’s eyevs — of 
too piucli in woman’s.’^ 

“ And yet how terribly she sometimes trifles with it,’^ 
said 'Beauchamp, in a still gloomier ton&<. 

“Perhaps you think she trifles with everj^tfimg, Mr. 
Beauchamp ?” rejoined Isabella ; but hen know so little 
Women, and see so little of women as they really are, 
l^they judge the many from the few; and we must 
tVm. Nevertheless, even if it be true tliat women 
j with love, it is not the least proof that they do not 
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feel it. All beings are fond of sporting with tv^hat is bright 
and dangerous : the moth round the candle, the child with 
the penknife, and man with ambition.’^ 

“ All mankind,” said Ned Hayward, “men and women 
alike, get merrily familiar with that which is frequently 
presented to their thoughts. Look at the undertaker, or 
the sexton, how be jests with his fat corpse, and only screws 
his face into a grim look when he has the world’s eye upon 
liim ; then jumps upon the hearse and canters back, to get 
drunk and joyous at the next public-house.” 

*' Hush ! hush ! Captain Hayward,” cried Isabella. “ I 
declare your figures of speech are too horrible; we will 
have 110 more of such sad conversation ; can we not talk 
of something more pleasant as we go back?” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Ned Hayward ; “ I am in a 
moralizing mood this morning.” 

And as Isabella and Mr. Beauchamp walked on a little 
in advance to pass the narrow i)ath, which only admitted 
two alncast, he continued in a somewhat lower tone, saying 
to Mary Clillbrd, — • 

“ I cannot get my spirits up this morning. The danger- 
ous circumstances of my good old friend, Sir John, vex 
me much. Have you spoken to your cousin about them? 
She seems wonderfully gay?” 

“ I have,” answered Miss Clifford ; “ but it would need 
a heavy weight, Captain Hayward, to sink her light heart. 
She promised to mention the matter to Mr. Beauchamp, 
too; but I rather imagine, from what has occurred, that she 
had not done it.” , 

“Oh, she has done it, depend upon it!” replied the 
young officer ; “ and that is what makes her so gay. But I 
must speak with Beauchamp myself, and make the matter 
sure.” • 

In the meantime, Beauchamp had walked on with Isa^ 
bella ; and there could be little or no doubt, iu the mind of 
any one who came behind them, that he was making love. 
Not tha^ Ned Hayward and his companion heard a 
word that was said— no, not a single syllable ; but there.#is 
a peculiar gesture associated with the making of love, by a 
gentleman at leaitf wnich distinguishes it from every other 
process. Beauchamp, as we have described him, was about 
the middle heigjht ; but Isabella was not below it ; and 
ther^ was not the slightest occasion for him to bend down 
his head, in order that she might hear him distinctly, unless 
he had something to say which he did not wisli otlTers to 
hear likewise. He did bend down his head, however, and 
said what he had to say^ in a very low tone and, although 
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he did not stare her rtideljr in die face^ yet from time to 
time he looked into her eyes as if he thought them the 
crystal windows of the heart. Isabella, on her side, did 
not bend her head ; she held it a little on one side, indeed, 
so as in the least perceptible degree to turn the fine small 
ear to the words that were poured into it; generally, how- 
ever, she looked down, with the long fringes veiling the 
violet of her eyes, though from time to time she raised 
them at something ha said ; and when her look met his, 
they fell again. They had to cross over a little brook, and 
Beauchamp took her hand to help her over. He drew it 
through his arm when he had done, and there it rested for 
the remainder of the walk. 

Involuntarily, and almost unconsciously as they marked 
this, Mary Clifford and Captain Hayward turned to each 
other with a smile. The impulse with each was to see if 
the other had remarked it — a very simple impulse — but 
when their looks met, it made a more compound phrase ; 
and the anagram of the heart might read thus : 

“May we not as well make love, too?” 

It was a sore temptation; but the next instant Ned Hay- 
ward’s countenance became exceedingly grave, and the 
warm healthy glow in his cheek grew a shade paler. 

If there was a struggle in his breast, it was brought to 
an end in about five minutes; for, just as they were climb- 
ing the side of the hill again, they were met by joyous old 
Sir John Slingsby, whose whole face and air generally bore 
with it an emanation of cheerful content, which is usually 
supposed, but, alas ! mistakenly, to be the peculiar portion 
of the good and wise. Thoughtlessness, temperament, 
habit, often possess that which is the coveted possession of 
wisdom and virtue ; and often in this world, the sunshine of 
the heart spreads over the pathway of him, vho neither 
sees his own misfortunes tying before him, nor thinks of the 
sorrows of others scattered around. 

“Ah, boys and girls, boys and girls!” cried the baronet, 
laughing, “ whither you wandered so long? lal have 
dane a world of business since you have been gone, thank 
Heaven 1 ahd, thank Heaven, have left a world undone I 
so I shall never, like Alexander, that maudlin, drunken, 
rattle*pate of antiquity, hare to weep for new worlds to 
conquer. Ned Hayward, Ned Hayward, I have a quarrel 
whh you ! Absence from evening drill and morning parade 
wfthout leave I We will hare you tried by a court-martial, 
boy ; Is^at what news have you brought? did you overtake 
the enemy, or was he too much for you? "Whither is he 
latreated ? and last, ^ough noi leaBt,. who and udiat is he ?” 



‘^On my Sia?^ Jiokiii I do not know who he 
answered N cd Hayward. We have had two engaigementB, 
ill which, 1 am fain to confess, he has had the advantage, 
and has retreated in good order both times* I shall catch 
liim yet, however ; but at present, I hare no time to giye 
full information ; for ” 

“Not time — nottimd!** cried the bardnet; what the 
devil have you done with all your time, not to have half 
ail hour to spare to your old colonel?” 

“ 111 the first place, my dear sir, I am wet,” replied the 
young ofheer, “for I have been in the water, and must 
change my clothes ; but I have won my bet, however — I 
promised to catch the best trout in the river before noon ; 
and there he is — match him if you can ! ” 

“ Before noon,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, takii^ out 
his watch ; “ twenty minutes past twelve, by Jove I” 

“ Ay, but lie has been caught tw^enty minutes,” said Ned 
lla} w^iUTfl. “ 1 will appeal to all persons present.” 

“ Well, granted, granted,” exclaidied the baronet — “the 
bet’s won, the bet’s won I You shall change your clothes, 
niahe yourself look like a gentleman, and then tell the 
reverend company your story.” 

“Impossible,” answered Ned Hayward, shaking his head; 

“ 1 ha^ e foity things to do.” 

“Forty things,” cried Sir John; “why, I have finished 
two hundred and hfty, upon a moderate computation, 
within an hour and ten minutes.” 

“ All, my dear sir,” said the young gentleman, “ hut 1 
have got to change my clothes, write a letter, speak two 
words to Beauchamp, talk for a quarter of an hour to Stc 
(iimlet about his hoy’s education, pack up some clothes, 
and be dowm at Tarriipgham in time for the coach to 
London, agwell as to induce your butler to give me some 
luncheon, and a glass of the best old sherry in your cellar.” 

“ Ihick up some clothes! — coach to London!” cried Sir 
John Slinff^hy, in a more serious tone than he had yet 
used ; the boy is mad — his head his turned I Ned llay- 
ward, Ned Hayward 1 what the dA’il do you mean, Ned 
Hayward?” 

“ Sunply, my^dea^* Sir John, that some business of im- 
portance calls me to London immediately,” rejoined his 
young friend ; “ but I shall be down again to-morjpw, or 
the next day, at the furthest; and, in the meantime', I leave 
yoyu horse and gun, fishing-tackle and appurtenances, wfiieh 
I give you flree leave and licence to eonfisoate, iW ob tsn^ 
keep my word.” 

“ Well, well,” eacekimed the baronet, “go akng, c3&as|ge 
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your clothes, and come and get some luncheon. I always 
thought you a great donkey, Ned, and now I think so more 
than ever, when I see you quit comfortable quarters for a 
dull stage-coach. Go along, I say — go along; there’s the 
door, which is always better said on the outside of a house 
than in the in.” 

“ Thank you, Sir John ; but I must speak a word with 
Beauchamp first,” replied Captain Hayward ; and, taking 
his new friend’s arm, he drew a little on one side, while the 
baronet and the two ladies entered the house. 

“I have got a favour to ask you, Beauchamp,” said 
Captain Hayward : “ matters have got into a complication 
between myself and this young AA^ittingham, which may 
require a pistol-shot to unravel it. The fellow, who fired 
through the window last night, certainly rode liis horse ; I 
walked straight into his room, thinking I might find the 
man there. I told him the occasion of iny coining ; he 
was insolent ; and I informed him civilly, what I thought 
of him ; he demanded satisfaction ; and I replied, that if 
there was a gentleman in the county, that could be found 
to act as his friend, I would do him the honour of 
meeting him. Business, which one of the two ladies will 
give you a hint of, if they have not done so already, calls 
me immediately to London. I have written to tell him so, 
adding, that I shall be down the day after to-morrow. In 
the meantime, 1 shall tell the people at the White Hart, if 
any one conies i’rom him, to refer them to you. Arrange 
the aflair, therefore, for me, should such be the case; and, 
remember, the earliest possible time, and the quietest possi- 
ble manner — I’ll bring my pistols — but we initst break olf, 
here comes Sir John Slingsby again; not a word to him on 
any account, there’s a good fellow ; and now let us talk of 
something else.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

Over the mind and over the face of man, however, what 
cloud, what sunshine, what gleams, wliat shadows, will 
not.come without any eye but an all-seeii)g one being able 
to trace the causes of the change ! Thrice in one morning 
was the whole deipeanour of Mr. Beauchamp totally al- 
tere4. ^ He descended to breakfast grave and thoughtful ; 
an Lour after he was gayer than he had been for years. 
By the side of Isabella Slingsby he remained cheerful ; 
but before luncheon was over he bad plunged again into a 
fit ^ep and gloomy thought, and as soon as Ned Hay- 
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ward, having taken some food and 'wine, started np to 
mount his horse, which was at the door, Beauchamp rose 
also, saying, “ I want one word with you, Hayward, be- 
fore you go.” 

“ Directly — directly ! ” answered N'ed Hayward. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sir John — good-bye. Miss Slingsby.” 

‘‘ Mind — day after to*morrow at the latest, Hed,” cried 
the baronet. 

“Upon my honour!” replied Hayward. “Farewell 
Mrs. Clifford ; I trust I shall find you here on my re- 
turn.” 

“ I fear not, Captain Hayward,” replied the lady ; “ but 
you have promised, you know, to come over and-*— 

“Nay, dear mamma, I think you will be here,” said 
Mary Clifford ; “I think for once I shall attempt to coax 
you.” 

Mrs. Clifford seemed somewhat surprised at her daugh* 
tcr’s eagerness to stay ; but Sir John exclaimed, joyously, 
“There’s a good girl — ^there’s a capital .girl, Mary ; you 
are the best little girj in the world*. She’ll stay — she’ll 
stay! We’ll get up a conspiracy against her. There, 
be off, Ned. No long leave -taKings. You’ll find us all here 
when you come back, just as you left us : me, as solemn 
and severe as usual, my sister as gay and jovial, Isabella 
as pensorous, and Mary as merry and as madcap ever.” 

Ned Hayward, however, did not fail to bid Miss Clifford 
adieu before he Avciit, and, be it remarked, be did it in a 
somewhat lower tone than usual, and added a few more 
i words than he had spoken to the rest. Beauchamp accom- 
panied him to the door, and then pausing near the house^ 
inquired in a low tone, “Are you quite certain the mafi 
Avith whom you had the struggle this morning is the same 
Avlio fired the shot last night?” 

“ Pcrfectfy,” ansAA^ered Ned Hayward, “for T saw his 
face quite well in the sand-pit ; and I never forget a face. 
I wish to licaven avc could catch him ! ” 

“ Have you any idea of his name ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“None in the world,” replied Ned Hayward; “but 
there are two people here who must know, I think. One 
is young Wittinghani? and the other is Ste Gimlet, other- 
wise W olf, I h^e a strong notion this fellow was one of 
those attacking the carriage the other night. But that 
puts me in mind, Beauchamp, that I intended to go up and 
talk to Gimlet, but I have not time now. I wish y0u 
would ; and iust tell him from me, I will pay higr boy’s 
schooling if he Avill send him to learn sqmetning' betlet 
than Riling bird-traps. You can perhaps ifind out at the 
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^me time wlio this fellow is, so it may be worth a 

will, I will!” answered Beauchamp; “ birt you 
said the young ladies here had something to tell me. 
What h it ? ” 

“I thought they had done it,” replied Ned Hayward ; 

“ that is stupid ! % But I have not time now ; you must ask 
them ; good-bye,” and touching his horse lightly with his 
heel, he was soon on his way to Tamingham. 

Beauchamp paused for a moment on the steps in deep 
meditation, and then turned into the house, saying to him- 
self, “ This must be inquired into instantly.” lie fbund 
Sir John Slings>)y in the luncheon -room, reading the 
newspaper, but nobody else, for the ladies had returned to 
tlie drawing-room, and two of them, at least, were looking 
someAvhat anxiously for his coming. Tt very rarely hap- 
pens that any one who is looked anxiously for ever does 
come ; and, of course, in the present instance, Beauchamp 
took the natural course, and disappointed the two ladies. 

“ 1 have a message to deliver from Captain Hayward to 
your new keeper, Sir John,” he said ; ‘‘ and therefore I will 
walk over to his cottage, and see him. An hour, J dare 
say, will accomplish it.” 

It depends upon legs, my dear sir,” answered the ba- 
ronet, looking up. ‘‘ Tt would cost my two an hour and a 
half to go and come ; so if I might advise, you would talco 
four. You will find plenty of hoofs in the stables, and a 
groom to show you the way. Thus you will be hack the 
sooner, and the women will have something to talk to ; for^ 
1 niuat he hus}^ — ^very busy — devilish busy, indeed ! I have 
not done any business for ten years, the lawyer telle me, so 
I must work hard to-day. I'll read the papers tirst, how- 
ever, if Wharton -himself stood at the door: and he is a 
great deal worse than Satan. I like to hear all flie lies 
that are going about in the world, and as newspapers were 
certainly invented for the propagation of falsehood, one is 
sure to find all there. Take a horse — take a horse, lieau- 
ebamp ! Life is too short to walk three miles ana back to 
S|kjak wMth a gamcke^er.” 

. “ Well, Sir John, I will, with maiiiy thanks,” answered 
his guest ; and in about a quarter of an nour he was trot- 
ting away towards^he new cottage of lS,tephen Crimlet, 
with groom to show him the way. That way wai^ a* very 
picturesque one, cutting off an aaigle of the .moor, ^ and 
then .winding through wild lanes, rich wMi all sorts mf 
dowers and shrubs, till at length a ^maM old prm church 
^l^peared in view at the side of a little green. The stone^ 
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where the thick ivy hid it not, was Tncru«tcd in many places 
with }ello\v, white, and brown lichens, giving that pecuUat 
rich hue with which nature is so fond of investing old build- 
ing«?. There ^vas liut one other edifice of any kind in the 
neighhonrhood, an^ that was a small cottage of two Rto- 
rie*?, built close against the side of the church. Pi-otably 
it had originally" been the abode of tl^c sexton, and the 
ivy ‘‘trotcbing forth from the neighbouring buttress had 
caught and twined round the chimneys, meeting several 
lower shoots of the same creeping plant, and enveloped 
one whole iiinnHy in a green mantle. The sunshine was 
streaming from behind the church, bctwxen it and the cot- 
tage, and tliat ray made the whole scene look cheerliil 
enough ; hut yet Beauchamp could not help ‘thinking, 
“This ])h( 0 , with its solitary house and lonely church, 
its little gicen, and the small fields behind with their close 
hedge-row's, must look somewhat desolate in dull weather. 
Still the hou‘=^e seems a comfortable one, and there has 
been care bestowed upon the garden, with its flowers and 
herbs. I hope this is Gimlet’s cottage ; for the very fact 
of finding such things in preparation may waken in him 
diflerent tastes from those to which he has been ha- 
bituated,” 

“ Here’s the place, sir,” said the groom, riding up and 
touching his hat, and at the same moment the sound of 
the horses’ feet brought the rosy, curly-hcaded urchin of 
the ci'devant poacher trotting to the door. 

Beauchamp dismounted and went in ; and instantly u 
loud, yelping bark was heard from the other side of the 
front room, where a terrier dog was tied to the post of a 
sort of dresser. By the side of the dog was the figure of 
the newly-constructed gamekeeper himself stooping down 
and arranging sundry boxes and cages on the ground. 

As sodh as he heard l^auchamp’s «tep, Ste Gimlet 
raised himself, and, recognising his visitor, at once a well- 
pleased smile spread over his face, which the gentlemaii 
thought gave great promise for the future. It is some- 
thing, this world goes, to be glad to see one from whom 
we have received a benefit. The oppodte emotion is more 
general, unless wa expect new favours ; a fact of w^hich 
Beauchamp ha4 been made aware by some sad experience, 
and as the man’s pleased look was instantaneous, without 
a touch of affectation in it, he augured well for some of 
the feelings of his heart. • 

Well, Gimlet I ” said the visitor ; “ I am happy to see 
that some of your stock has been saved, even iToll your 
furniture has perished.” 
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Thank you sir,” replied the other — “my furniture 
was not worth a groat. I made most of it myself ; but I 
lost a good many things it won’t be easy to get again. All 
the dogs that were in the house but this one were burned 
or choked. He broke his cord and got away. All my ferrets 
too went, but three that were in the shed ; and the tame 
badger, poor fellow, I found a bit of his skin this morning. 
I thank 3^ou very much, sir, tor what you gave me, and if 
you wait five minutes you’ll see what I’ve done with it. 
1 think it will give you pleasure, sir ; for I’ve contrived to 
get quite enough to set the place out comfortably, and have 
something over in case au3^thing is forgotten.” 

Beauchamp liked the man’s way of expressing his grati- 
tude by showing that he appreciated the feelings in ^vhich 
the benefit was conferred. It was worth a thousand hy- 
perboles. 

“I shall stay some little time, Gimlet,” he said ; “ for I 
have one or two things to talk to 3^011 about, if 3^0 u can 
spare a minute.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered the man, in a respectful tone ; 
“ but I can’t ask you to sit down, because you see there is 
no chair.” 

“Never mind that,” replied Beauchamp ; “but wdiat I 
wished principally to sa3’’ is this : my friend, Captain Ila}"- 
ward, takes a good deal of interest in you and in 3 our boy ; 
and, as he 'svas going to London to-day, he asked me to see 
you, and tell you, that if you like to let the poor little* 
fellow attend any good school in the ncighboiuhood, he 
will pay the expenses. He wished me to point out to 3^ou 
what an advantage it will be to him to ha\e a good edu- 
cation, and also how much better and more safe it is for 
him to be at school, while y^ou are absent on 3mur duty, 
than shut up alone in your house.” 

“Whatc\cr that gentleman wi'^hes, sir, I will do,” Gim- 
let replied. “ I never knew one like him before — I wish I 
had — but, however, I am bound to do what he tells me ; 
and even if 1 did not see and know that what he says in 
this matter is good and right, I would do it all the same* 
But as for paying, sir, I hope hq won’t ask me to let him 
do that, for 1 have now got quite enough and to spare ; 
and although I foci it a pleasuie to be graceful to such a 
gentleman, yet he can do good elsewhere with the money.” 

“ You can settle that with him afterwards, Gimlet,” re- 
plie^ Mr. Beauchamp, “for he is coming back in a day or 
two ; but I now want to ask you a question which you 
must ahwWor or not, as yon think fit. You were with 
Hayward, it seems, when he came up with the 
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man wlio fired into the window of the hall, and you saw 
his face, I think ? ” 

Gimlet nodded his head, saying, “ I did, sir.” 

Do yon know the man ?” asked Beauchamp, fixing his 
eyes upon him. ^ 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other at once^witli the colour 
coming up into his face*; “but before you go on, just let 
me say a word. That person and I were in some sort com- 
j)anions together once, in a matter we had better have let 
alone, and I should not like to ’peach.” 

“ In regard to the attack upon the carriage — to which I 
know you allude — I am not about to inquire,” replied 
Boaucliamp ; “ but I will ask you only one other question, 
and 1 })romise yon, upon my honour, not to use anything 
3 'ou tell me against the person. W as his name jMoreton ?” 

“ J won’t teil you a lie, sir,” answered Gimlet. “ It was, 
though how you have found it out I can’t guess, for he has 
been away from this part of the country for manj^ a year.” 

“It matters not,” answered Beaudiamp, “how 1 found 
it out. 1 know he has«been absent many a year. Can you 
tell me how long he has returned?” 

“ That T can’t say, I’m sure, sir,” replied the man ; “ but 
I did hear that he and his lady have been lodging at Bux-. 
ton’s inn (or a da}^ or two, but not more. It’s a great pity 
to see how he has gone on, and to sell that fine old place 
that has been theirs for so many hundred years ! 1 should 
think, that if one had anything worth having wliich had 
^ been one’s lather’s, one’s grandfather’s, and one’s great 
grandfather’s, for such a long while, it would keep one 
straight. It’s mostly when a man has nothing to pride 
himself upon that lie goes wrong.” 

“Not always,” answered Beauchamp; “unbridled 
passion, injfegood friend, youth, inexperience, sometimes 
accident, lead a man to commit a false step, and that is very 
difficult to retrieve, in this life.” 

“Ay, ay, I know that, I know that, sir,” answered Gim» 
let, “ bu^ I hope not impossible;” and he looked up in 
Beauchamp’s face with an expression of doubt and inquiry^ 

“ By no means impossible,” replied the gentleman, “ and 
the man who ha%the courage and strength of mind to re- 
trieve a false step, gives a better assurance to society for 
liis future conduct than perhaps a man who has never com- 
mitted one can do.” ^ 

Gimlet looked down, and meditated for a minute or two, 
and, though he^did not distinctly express the sul^ffect'of 
his contemplation, his reverie ended with the words, 
“ Well*, I will try,” The next moment he added, “ J don’t 

o * 
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think, lioweycr, that this Captain Moreton will ever make 
much nf it ; for lie has been going on now a long while in 
the same wav, from a boy to a lad, and from a lad to a 
man. He broke his fatlier’s heart, they say, after having 
ruined him to pay his debts ; but the worst of it all is, he 
was always trying to make others as ])ad as himself. He 
did me no good ; for when I was a hoy, and used to go 
out and carry his game-bag, he put me up to all manner 
of things, and that was the beginning of rny liking to what 
peo]de call poaching. Then, too, he had a great hand in 
ruining this young Harry Wittinghain. He taught him to 
gamble and drink, and a great deal more, when he was a 
mere child, I inaj^ say.’^ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed' Hcaucliamp ; “then the young 
man is to be pitied more than blamed.” 

“ I (hm't know, sir — I don’t know,” answered the game- 
keeper ; “ he's a bad -hearted Xedlow. He set tire to my 
cottage, that’s clear enough, and he knew the boy was in 
it, tiK) ; hut this business of firing in at the window 1 can’t 
midivf out at all. I slionld have thought it had been an 
accident, if Im had not afterwards taken a shot at Captain 
Hayward.” 

“1 nisli to heaven I could think it was an accident,” 
ansvvered Beauchamp; “but that is out of the question. 
They say there arc thougiits of pulling down the old 
•house, if' the place is not sold again very soon, IIow far 
is it?” 

“ Oh, not three-quarters of a mile from this,” replied 
the gamekeeper. “Have you never seen it, sir? It is a 
fine old place.” 

“Yes, 1 have seen it in former j^ears,” said Beauchamp, 
it in tliis parish, then?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, tin's is the pan^•^h church close Jjy. They 
all lie buried in a vault here, and their monuments arc in 
the aisle ; would you like to sec them? The key is always 
left in this cottage. There they lie, more than twenty of 
them — the Moretons, I mean — for you know man’s 
fatliper was not a Moreton ; he was a brother of the Lord 
Yiscount Lcnham ; but, when he married the heiress he 
took the name of Moreton, according^ to Jier father’s will. 
His tomb is in there, and I think it runs, ‘ The Honour- 
able Henry John St. Lcger Moreton.’ It is plain enough 
tomb for such a fine gentleruian as he was ; but those of the 
Moretons are very handsome^ with great figures c^t in 
stone 'OS big as life.” 

should like to see the%” said Be^ttiohamp, rousing 
1 ;i|Ea 9 elf from a reverie. 
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“That’s easily dane,” miswered the gamekeeper; 
“ there’s a key always here and taking one down Ironi 
a nail di iven in the wall, he led the way to a small side 
door oi‘ the church. • » 

Walking on into the building, Beauchamp and his com- 
panion passed along, from monument to monument, paus- 
ing to read the dillerent inscriptions, tfie greater part of 
which were more intelligible to Beauchamp than Ins com- 
panion, as many were written in Latin. At length, they 
came to a small and very ])lain tablet of modern erection, 
which bore the name of the last possessor of the Mureton 
property ; and Beauchamp paused and gazed at it long, 
with a very sad and gloomy air. 

There is always something melancholy in contemplating 
the final restiiig-placc of the last of a long line. The mind 
natui all}" sums up tbe hopes gone by, the cherished ex- 
pectations frustrated, tlie grandeur and the bnglitnees 
passed away. 'Tlie picture of many generations in iiilancy, 
manhood, decrepitude, with a long train of sports and 
joys, and pangs and sulFerings, rises like amo\iiig pageant 
to the eye of imagination ; and the heart draws its own 
liomily lioni the fate and history of others. But there 
seemed something more than this in the young gentleman’s 
breaf^. Ills countenance was stern, as well as sad ; it ex- 
pressed a bitter gloom, rather than melancholy ; and, fold- 
ing his arms upon his chest, Muth a knitted brow, and teeth 
hard set together, he gazed upon the tablet in deep silence, 
till the sound of a step behind him startled him ; and, 
turning round, he beheld good Doctor Lliles slowly pacing 
up the aisle towards him. 

Stc])hen Gimlet bowed low to the rector, and drew back ; 
buf Beauchamp did not change his place, though he wel- 
comed his yeverend friend with a smile. 

“ 1 want to speak with you, Stephen,” said Doctor M|{es, 
as he a})proached ; and then turning towards Beauchamp, 
he added, “ How are you, my dear sir? There are some 
fine monuments here,” 

Beauchamp laid his hand upon the clergyman’s aririf and 
pointing to the tablet before him, mprmured, in a low 
voice, have*8omething to say to you about that, fay 
good friend ; 1 will walk back with you ; for 1 have long 
intended to talk to you on several subjects which had better 
not be delayed any longer; It wiil leave you to speak M^th 
this good man here, if you wdl join me before the cottage.” 

“ Oh, you need not go— you need not go/’ said'^detor 
Miles, “ 1 have nothing to say you may not hear. I wanted 
to tell*you, Stephen,” he continued, turning to the ci-dc'* 
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vant poaclier, “ that I have been down to-day to Tarning- 
ham. and have seen old Mrs. Lamb and her son William.” 

“ He’s a dear good boy, air,” said Stephen Gimlet, gazing 
in the rector’s face, “ and he was kind to me, and nsed to 
come lip and see his poor sister Marj*^ when nobody else 
would come near her. The poor little fellow, all crooked 
and deformed as he is, lias more heart and soul in him 
than the whole town of Tarningham.” 

“ There are more good people in Tarningham, and in the 
world, Stephen, than know,” answered Dr. Miles, with 
a sharp look ; “ you have to learn, my good friend, that 
there are natural consequences attached to every particular 
line of conduct ; and, as you turn a key in a door, one way 
to open it, and another wa}' to shut it, so, if 3'oiir conduct 
be good, you open men’s hearts towards ; if j^our con- 
duct be bad, you close them.” 

Stephen Gimlet rubbed bis finger on his temple, and 
answered in a somewhat bitter, but by no means insolent 
tone : “ It’s a very hard lock, sir, that of men’s heart's ; 
and ivlien once it’s shut, the bolt g^ts mighty rusty — at 
least, so I’ve found it.” 

“Stephen! Stephen!” exclaimed the worthy clergj"- 
man, raising liis finger with a monitory and reproachlul 
gesture, “ can you say so — especially to-day?” • 

“No, sir; no, sir,” cried Stephen Gimlet, eagerly; 
“ I am wrong — I am very wrong ; but just then there 
came across me the recollection of all the hard usage I 
Lave had for twelve long years, and ho\v it had driven me 
from bad to worse — ay! and killed my poor Mary, too ; 
for her father was very liard ; and though he said her 
marrying me broke his heart, I am sure he broke 
hers.” 

“ You must not brood upon such things, Gimlet,” said 
Br, Miles. “ It is better, wiser, and more Christian, for 
every man to think of the share which his own faults have 
Lad in shaping his own fate ; and, if he do so coolly and 
dispassionately, he will find much less blame to attri- 
butdH to others than he is inclined to believe. But do not 
let us waste time upon such considerations. I went down 
to talk to Mrs. Lamb about you and your* boy ; I told her 
what Sir John had done for you; and the imminent peril 
of death which the poor child had fallen into, from being 
lef| totally alone, when you are absent. The good old 
woman — and pray remark, Stephen, I don’t call people 
good, the world generally does, without thinking them 
sor^was very much affected, and wept a good deal, and in 
the end she said she was quite ready to come up and keep 
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house for you, and take care of the child while you are 
away.” 

The man seemed troubled ; for the offer was one which, 
in many resi)ccts, was pleasant and convenient to him ; 
but there was a bitter remnant of resentment at the oppo- 
sition which his unfortunate wife’s parents had shown to 
her marriage with himself, and at the obstinacy with which 
her lather had refused all reconciliation, which struggled 
against better feelings, and checked any reply upon his 
lips. Dr. Miles, however, was an experienced examiner 
of the human heart: and, when he saw such ulcerations, 
he generally knew the remedy, and how to apply it. In 
this instance, he put all his evil spirits to flight in a mo- 
ment by awakening a belter one, in whose presence they 
could not stand. 

“The only difficulty with poor Mrs. Lamb seemed to 
be,” be said, after watching the man’s countenance during 
a momentary pau.se, that she is so poor. She said that 
jmu would have enough to do with* your money, and that 
the little she has, w^iich does not amount to four shillings 
a week, would not pay her part of your housekeeping.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, doctor,” cried Stephen Gimlet, 

“ don’t let that stand in the way. My poor JMary’s mother 
shall never want a meal while I can work for it. I’d 
find her one any how, if I had to go without myself. 
Besides, you know, 1 am rich now, and I’ll take care to 
keep all straight, so as not to get poor again. There could 
not he a greater pleasure to me, 1 can assure you, sir, than 
to share whatever I’ve got with poor Mary’s mother, and 
that dear good boy Bill. Thanks to this kind gentleman, 
I’ve got a nice little lot of iurniture ; and, if the old 
woman will but bring her bed, we shall do very well, I’ll 
warrant ;*and the boy will be taken care ol’, and go to the 
school ; and we’ll all lead a different sort of life, and be 
quite happy, I dare .>ay. No, not quite happy! 1 can never 
be quite happy any more, since my poor girl left me : but 
she isiiappy, I am sure ; and that’s one comfort;” 

“ The greatest,” said l)r. Miles, whose spirit of philan- 
thropy in a peculkr way was very easily roused ; “ the 
greatest, Stepl^n ; and as it is by no means impossible, 
nor, I will say, improbable, both from the light of natural 
reason and many passages of Scripture, that the spirits of 
the dead are permitted to see tlie conduct and actions of 
those they loved on earth, after the long separ^on has 
occurred, think what a satisfaction it will be to your poor 
wife^ if she can behold you acting as a son to her mother, 
— tnmd, 1 don’t say that such a thing is by any mpns cer- 
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tain ; I only hint that it is not impossible, nor altogether 
improbable, tliat such a power may exist in disembodied 
spirits.” 

“ T am quite sure it does,” said Stephen Gimlet, with 
calm earnestness ; “I have seen her many a time sitting 
by the side of the water under the willow trees, and 
watching me wheh 1 was putting in my night-lines.” 

“ I think you are mistaken, Stephen,” said Dr. Miles, 
shaking bis head ; “ but, at all events, if such a thing be 
possible, she will now watch you with more satisfaction, 
when you are supplying her in affection to her 

mother.” 

“ I will do my best, sir,” said Stephen Gimlet, “ if it be 
only on that account.” 

T am sure you will, Stephen,” answered the worthy 
clergyman ; and so, the first spare mon)cnt you have, 
you had better go down and talk with Mrs. Lamb. Now, 
Mr. Beauchamp, I am ready.” 

CMAPTEll XXlll. 

“Wrai., well! sit down and cheer yourself, Goody Lamb,” 
said Stephen Gimlet, after an interval of thirty hours — for 
I must ]>ass over for the present those other events affect- 
ing more important characters in this tale, which filled up 
the intervening time in the neighbourhood of Tarningham 
— “ let b^q^oiics be bygones, as they say in the country 
w^herc you have lived so much. Here you are, in as com- 
fortable a cottage as any^ in the couritiy. I liavc plenty, 
and to spare; and, forgetting all that’s past and done, I 
will try to be a son to you and a brother to poor Bill.” 

“Thank you, Stephen, thank you,” said the old woman 
to whom he spoke — a quiet, resigned-looking person, with 
fine features, and large dark eyes, undimmed by time, 
though the hair was as white as snow, the skin exceedingly 
wrinkled, and the frame, apparently, enfeebled and bowed 
down with sickness, cares, or y^ears — “ I am sure ymi will 
do what you can, my poor lad ; but still I cannot help 
feeling a little odd at haviiig to move, again at my time of 
life. I thought, when I and my poor diusband, Davie 
Lamb, came up here to Tai*ningham, out of Scotland, it 
was the last time I should have to change. But wc can 
never tell what may happen to us. I fancied, when I went 
to Scotland with stiff old Miss Moreton, that I was to ‘be 
settled^here for life. There I married Lamb, and thought 
it less likely than ever that I should change, when^ sud- 
denly, lie takes it into his head to come up here, io the 
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place where I was born and brought up, and did not 
choose at the time to teil me why or wherefore.” 

“Ay, he was a close, hard man,” said Stephen Gimlet; 

“ he Avas not likely to give reasmis to any one ; he never 
did to me, hut just said two or three wmrds, and dung 
away.” 

“He was a kind husband and a kind father,” said the 
widow, “ though he said less than most men, I will ac- 
knowledge. ’ 

“ He w,as not kind to his poor dear girl,” muttered 
Stephen Gimlet, in a lone which rendered his words 
scarcely audible ; but yet the widow caught, or divined, 
their sense clearly enough ; and she answered^^ — 

“ ^Vell, Stephen, don’t let us talk about it. There are 
some things that you and J cannot well agree upon ; and 
it is better not to speak of them. Poor JJavie’a temper 
was soured by a great many things. People did not 
behave ns well as they oiiglit; and, altlioiigh I found out 
afterwards that they persuaded him to come here, they did 
not do for him whaUtlicy promised.” 

“That’s likely,” answered the ci-devant poacher, 
“ though I have no occasion to say so, eitlier, for 
people have done much more for me than they ever 
promised, and more than 1 ever expected. See what 
good Sir John Slingsby has done, after 1 have been taking 
his game for this many a year ; and Mr. Beauchamp, too 
— why, it was a twenty* pound note he gave me, ju&t be- 
cause he heard that my cpftage had been burnt down, and 
all the things in it destroyed. But it was all owing to 
Captain Hayward, who began it by saving the dear hoyll 
life, tliat lies sleeping in t'other room, and epoke well of 
me — wdiicli nobody ever took the trouble to do helhre — 
and said^ was not so had as 1 seemed ; and, please God, 
I’ll not give his promise the lie, any how.” 

“ God bless him I'or a good maul” said "Widow- Lamb; 
“ he is one of the few, Slepheu, whose heart and soul are 
in doisig good.” ^ 

“Ay, that he is,” answered the gamekeeper ; “ but 1 
did not know you knew him, goody.’’ 

“ ]Slo, 1 do jiot*lvnow much of him,” answered the old 
lady, “ but I know he has been very kind to my boy Bill ; 
and before lie went oflf lor London, t’other 'day, had a long 
t^lk to him, whidi is better, to my thinking, than the 
money he gave him. But who is this Mr. Beauchamp you 
say is such a kind man, too ? I’ve heard Bill talik of him, 
and he tells me same ; but I cau’t well make out about 
him.” 
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“ AVhy, lie is a friend of Captain Hayward's,” re- 
joined the gnmekeeper ; “he has been staying a long 
while at the White Ilart, and just the same sort of man as 
the other, though a sadder-looking man, and not so frank 
iind free.” 

“ lJut Vv'hat looking man is he ?” asked the old woman. 
“You can tell what a dog’s like, or what a ferret’s like, 
Stephen, well enough ; and 1 should like to hear about 
him — for 1 iuive a curiosity, somehow.” 

“ Wily, he is a tall man, and a strong man,” answered 
Stephen Gimlet, “with a good deal of darkish hair, not 
what one would say curling, hut 3 ^et not straight, cither ; 
and large eyes, in which you can see little or no white ; 
very bright and sparkling, too. Then he’s somewhat pale 
aiul sunimrnt, and very plain in his dress, always in dark 
clothes ; but yet, when one looks at him, one wonkl not 
like to say a saucy thing to him ; for there is something, I 
don’t know what, in his way anil his look, that, tliongh he 
is as kind as possible when he speaks, seems to tell every- 
body, ‘1 am not an ordinary kind of person.’ lie never 
wears any gloves that 1 saw; but, for all that, his bands 
are as clean as if they had been washed the minute before, 
and the wristbands of his shirt arc as white as snow.” 

Goody Lamb paused, thoughtfully, and rubbed her fore- 
head once or twice under tlie gray hair, 

“I have seen him, then,” she said at length, in a very 
peculiar tone ; “he has passed my little window more 
than oiico. And his name is Beauchamp, is itV” 

“ So they sa>%” answered Stephen Gimlet, in some sur- 
prise ; “ why should it not be V” 

“ Oh ! 1 don’t know,” answered the widow, and there 
she ceased. 

“ AVell, you arc very droll to-night, goody,”,, said Ste- 
phen Gimlet ; “ but 1 should like a cup of tea before I go 
out upon my rounds — so I’ll just get some sticks to 
make the tire burn, for that kettle does nothing but 
simmer.” 

Thus saying he went into the little passage, and out into 
a small 3 ard, whence he brought a faggot or two. He 
then laid them on the hot embers, blew a flame, and 
made the kettle boil ; and, all this time, not a word passed 
between him and Goody Lamb ; for both seemed very busy 
with thoughts of their own. At length, when a teapot 
andisome cups had been produced, and a small packet of 
tea, wrapped up in a brown paper, the old lady sat down 
to prepare the beverage for her son-in-law as the first act 
of kindly service she rendered him since she had under- 
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taken to keep his house. To say the truth, it was more for 
herself than for him that the tea was made ; for Stephen 
Gimlet did not like the infusion, and was not accustomed 
to it; but he knew the good dame’s tastes, and was 
anxious to make her as comlbrtable as he could. 

While she was making the tea after her own peculiar 
fashion — and almost every one has a* mode of his own — 
Gimlet stood on the other side of the little deal table, and 
watched her proceedings- At length he said, somewhat 
suddenly, “ Yes, Mr. Beauchamp was up here yesterday, 
just when Doctor Miles was talking to me, and he asked 

mo a great many questions about ” and here he paused, 

thinking he might be violating some confidence if he men- 
tioned tile suliject of his visitor’s inquiries. The next in- 
stant he concluded his sentence in a difierent way from 
that which he first intended, saying — about a go(5d many 
things ; and then he went into the church with me, and 
looked at all tlie tombs of the Moretoiis, and especially 
that of the hist gentleman.” 

“ Ay, well he might,” answered* Goody Lamb. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Stephen Gimlet, with a slight 
laugh ; “ then you seem to know more of him than 1 do.” 

Goody Lamb nodded her head ; and her son-in-law 
proceeded with some warmth : “ Then I am sure you 
know no harm of him 1” 

“ Ko, Stephen — no !” she said, “ I do not 1 I saw him 
as a young lad, and 1 have not seen him since. But I 
liave not forgotten him ; lor he came down to my house — 
what is called the Grieve's House in Scotland — on the 
morning of a day that turned out the heaviest day of his 
life ; and he was a gay young lad then ; and he saw my 
poor hoy, who was then a little fellow of four years old, 
that all |iie folks there used to gibe at on account of his 
misfortunes but this gentleman took him on his knee, 
and patted his head, and was kind to him, and said he 
was a clever boy, and gave him a couple of shillings to 
buy Ivimself a little flute, because the poor lejlow ’was fond 
of music even then, and used to whistle so sweetly, it was 
enough to break one’s heart to hear such sounds come from 
such a poor b^dy. The gentleman has never thought of 
me or mine since then, I’ll warrant, but I have thought 
of him often enough — and I’ll ask him a question or two 
sdme day, please God ! ” 

. “ The heaviest day in his life I” repeated Stephen trim- 
let, who had marked every word she uttered wiJh strong 
attention ; “ how was that, Goody ?” 

“•Ay,” answered Widow Lamb, shaking her Jiead, “as 

• / 
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they say in that country, it is no good talking of all that ; 
so ask me no more questions, Stephen, but sit down and 
take your tea, my man, and then go about your work.” 

Stephen Gimlet sat down, and, with not the greatest 
pleasure in the world, took a cup of the beverage she had 
prepared ; but still be was very thoughtful, for there was 
something in Mr. Beauchamp, even in the grave sadness 
of his ordinary manner, which created a kind of interest 
in a man of a peculiarly imaginative character ; and he 
would have given a good deal to know all that Widow 
Lamb could tell but would not. He did not choose to 
question her, however; and, after having finished a large 
slice of brown bread, he rose and unfastened the onl}^ dog 
he had remaining, in order to go out upon his night’s 
round. 

Just* at that moment some one tried the latch of the 
cottage, and then' knocked for admission ; and the dog, 
springing forward, growled, barked, and gnarled fu- 
riously. 

The gamekeeper chid him hack, and then opened the 
door, when, to his surprise, he saw the figure of young 
Harrj^ Wittitigham before him. The dog sprang forward 
again, as if he would have torn the visitor to jjieces ; and, 
to say tlio truth, Stephen Gimlet felt a great inclination to 
let the boast have iiis way ; hat, after a moment’s thought, 
he drove it back again, saying, with a bitter laugh, — 

The l)east knows the danger of letting you in. What 
do you want with me, sir ?” 

“ 1 waul you to do me a great service, Stc,” said Harry 
Wittingham, with a familiar and friendly air ; ‘‘ and I am 
«ure you null, if ” 

“ No I won’t,” answered Stephen Gimlet ; “ if it were to 
save you from hanging I would not put my fot)t, over that 
door-stej). It is no use talking, Mr. Wittingham ; I will 
have nothing more to do with any of your tricks. I don’t 
wish ever to see you again ; Tm in a new way of life, and 
it won’t do, I can tell you*'' 

“ Oh, I have heard all about that,” answered the young 
man, in a light tone ; “ and, moreover, that you have 
taken a silly fancy into your iae^id, that I^et fire to your 
cottage. It is all nonsense, upon my word. Your boy 
nmst have done it, playing with the fire that was on the 
hearth.” 

Sfephen Gimlet’s face turned somewhat pale with the 
effort td*-keej) down the anger that was in his heart ; hut 
he replied shortly and quickly, for fear it should hurst 



“ TliC boy had no fire to play with — you knew well he 
Auis locked up ill the bed-room, and there he wari Ibund 
when } ou burned the place down.” 

“AVell, if I had any hand in it,” said young Witting- 
ham, “it must have been a mere accident.” 

“ Ay, when you knew there was a poor helpless child 
in the house,” said Stephen Gimlet, Bitterly ; “ it was a 
sort of accident that well-nigh deserved hanging.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my good fellow !” said the young 
man ; “ you are angry about nothing ; and though you 
have got a good place I dare say you are not the man to 
refuse ii couple of guineas when they are offered to you.” 

“ If you offer them,” cned Stephen Gimlet, furiously, 
“ ril tlirow them in 3"our face ! An accident, indeed 1 to 
burn my cottage, and nearly niy jioor child ! I suppose 
it was by accident that stopjved the carriage in the 
lane V And l)\^ accident that 3 on set a maii to fire at 3’^oiir 
own fiitluT through the window?” 

“lliivh, hii^li, Stephen,” cried '\Vidow Lamb, eatching 
hold of his coat, and attempting to keep him back, as he 
took a step towards Harry Witiingbam, who turned very 
pale. 

The young man recovered his audacit3"tbe next i..oment, 
however, and exclaimed, — 

“ Pooli ! let him alone, good woman ; if he thinks to 
bulW me, he is mi -'taken.” 

“ Clot out of this houi-c,” cried Stcjdien Gimlet, advanc- 
ing close to him. “ Get out of this house, without another 
word, or I’ll break 3^eur neck !” 

“ Yon arc a fool,” answered 3'oung Witlingham ; “and, 
if yon don’t mind, I’ll send 3 m)u to liotany Bay.” 

The words w ere scarcely out of his mouth, when Stephen 
Gimlet fiiined a straight blow at him with his right hand, 
which was iniinediatcly parried ; for the 3"0iing vagabond 
was not unskilful in the science of defence ; but the nc:fft 
instant, the gamekeeper’s left told with stunning effect in 
the raidst of his lace, and he fell prostrate, Avitli his head 
out of the doorw'ay and his feet within. Stephen Gimlet 
looked at him foj a moment, then, stooping down, lided 
him in his stirong armti, pitched him headlong out*, and 
shut the door. 

^ “ There 1” said Gimlet ; — “ now I’ll sit down for a minute 
and get cool.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

We will go back, if it pleases the reader ; for fortunately, 
it happens that, in a work of this character, one can go 
back. Oh, how often in human life is it to be wished that 
we could do the same ! What deeds, done amiss, would 
then be rectified ! What mistakes in thought, in conduct, 
in language, would tlieii be corrected! What evils for the 
future avoided I What ialae steps would be turned back ! 
What moral bonds, shackling our whole being, would not 
then be broken I I do believe that, if any man would take 
any hour out of any period of his life, and look at it with a 
calm, impartial, unprejudiced eye, he would feel a longing 
to turn hack and change something therein : lie would wish 
to say more than he had said — or less — to say it in a dif- 
ferent tone — with a different look — or he would have acted 
differently — he would have yielded-— or resisted — or lis- 
tened — or refused to listen — he would.wish to have exerted 
himself energetically — or to have remained passive — or to 
have meditated ere lie acted — or considered some'liing he 
had forgotten — or attended to the small, still vo e in his 
heart, when he had shut his ears. Something, something, 
he ever would have altered in the past ! But, alas ! the 
past is the only reality of life, unchangeable, irretrievable, 
indestructible ; wc can neither mould it, nor recall it, nor 
wipe it out. There it stands for ever : tlie rock of ada- 
mant, up whose steep side we can hew no hackw^ard path. 

Wc will turn to where w'e left Doctor Miles and Beau- 
champ. Jssuing forth from the church, and passing round 
Stephen (Timlet’s cottage, they found the worthy clergy- 
man’s little phaeton standing by the two liorncs which 
Beauchamp had brought from Tarningham Park. 

Orders were given for the four-wheeled and four-footed 
things to follow slowly ; and the two gentlemen w'alked 
forward on foot, the younger putting his hand • ightly 
through the arm of the elder, as a man does when he 
wishes to bespeak attention to what he is going to say. 

“ I have been looking at thosd monuni^Jits with some 
interest, my dear doctor,” said Beauchamp, after they had 
taken about twenty steps in advance ; “ and now I am 
going to make you, in some degree, what, I dare say, as a 
gopa Protestant divine, you never expected to become— 
my fatbifcw-confessor. There are several things upon whicli 

4 nmch Avish to consult you, as I have great need of a 
ood and fair opinion and advice.” 
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The best that it is in my power to ^iv6, you shall have, 
my young friend,” answered Dr. Miles ; “ not that I ex- 
pect you to take my advice, cither ; for I never yet, in 
the course of a long life, knew above two men who did 
take advice when it was given. But that is not always the 
fault of the giver ; and therefore, mine is ever ready, when 
it is asked. What is it you have to say*?” 

“ More, I fear, than can be well said in one conversa- 
tion,” answered Beauchamp ; “ but I bad better begin and 
tell a part, premising, that it is under the seal of confes- 
sion, and therefore ” 

Shall be as much your own secret, as if it had not been 
given to me,” said Doctor Miles. “ Go on.” 

“ Well, then, for one part of the story,” said Beau- 
cliamp, with a smile at his old companion’s abruptness ; 
“ill the first place, my dear doctor, 1 am, in some sort, an 
impostor ; and our mutual friend, Stanhope, has aided the 
cheat.” 

Doctor Miles turned round sharply, and looked in his 
face for a moment ; Jtlieii nodded hi^ head, as lie saw there 
was no appearance of sliame in the expression, and gazed 
straightforward again, without saying a word. 

“ To make the matter short, my good friend,” continued 
his companion, “my name is not Beauchamp at all, nor 
anything the least like it.” 

“ IV’om cle guerre,” said Doctor Miles ; “ pray, what 
may the war be about?” 

“Of that hereafter,” said Beauchamp for I shall 
still contitiue to call him by the name wliich he repudi- 
ated. “You have seen that I have been somewhat anxious 
to purchase this More ton Hall property, and I am still 
anxious to do so, though 1 have received a little bit of 
news on ^liat subject to-day which may make me very cau- 
tious about the examination of titles, &c. This intelligence 
is, that the ostensible proprietor is not the real one ; your 
acquaintance, Mr. Wharton, having become virtually pos- 
sesserl^of the property, perhaps by not the fairest means.” 

“ Humph I” said Doctor Miles *, but he added nothing 
further, and Beauchamp went on. 

V“Poor Mr.^St. TLeger Moreton,” he said, “w^as by no 
means a man of business, -^an easy, kind-hearted, some- 
what too sensitive person.” 

’“I know, I know 1” answered Doctor Miles; “I was 
well acquainted with him ; and if ever man died of a tfi’oken 
heart, which is by no means so unusual an occ'-rrence as 
people suppose, he did so.” 

** 1 believe it,” answered Beauchamp ; “but a| all events, 
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he was not a man, as you roust know, to ascertain that he 
was dealt fairly by. His son, T am sorry to say, was will- 
ing to do anything for ready money — 1 say anything, for I 
do not know that act to which he would not have recourse 
for any object that he sought to gain.” 

Yon seem to know them all thoroughly,” said Doctor 
Milos, drily ; aud Jie then added, in a warmer tone, I 
will tell you what, my dear sir, this Captain Aloreton is 
one of those men who make us ashamed of hiiinau nature. 
Born to a fine estate, the son of an excellent woman and 
amiable man, though a weak one, he wxmt on Ciwrupting 
himself and every one else, from boyhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood. IFe is the only man 1 iiave ever 
known w’itbout one principle of any kind, or one redeem- 
ing point. There is but one thing to he said in liis excuse 
— namely, that liis great aunt, old Aliss Aloreton, who 
went to Scotland, and left him a small ])roperty there of 
about a thousand a year, which he dissipated totally in 
eleven Aveeks after he got it, spoiled liiin irom his infancy 
— pampered, indulged, encouraged hiip in tlie most fright- 
ful manner, £ven his vices became Airtues in her eyes : 
so that there is not much marvel that he became a gam- 
bler, a debauchee, a dm Hist, and a scoundrel. People may 
consider that his courage and Ida talents Avere redeeming 
qualities, hut I look upon them as none. They were only 
energies, Avhich carried him on to deeper wickedness and 
infamy. He is iioav, 1 believe, a common sharper and 
swindler.” 

‘‘I have let you go on, doctor,” said Bcauclimn]), “be- 
cause you have not said one Avord that is just ; hut yet I 
roust tell you, that this gentleman is my first-cousin, and, 
uufortunatedy, heir to my estates and name.” 

Doctor Allies halted suddenly, and looked at ,fiis com- 
panion with some surprise. 

“ This takes me unprepared,” he said ; “I never heard 
of hia having more than one cousin — namely, the present 
Lord Lenham ; and be, I understood, Avas travel4pg in 
India, for pleasure — a curious place to go for pleasure — 
but all men have their whims.” 

“ I.t was not exactly a whim that IcH thither, my 
dear doctor,” said Beauchamp ; “ from the time F was 
tAvent^^-oiie year's of age up to the present hour, I have 
been a wanderer over the face of the earth, expiating m 
I bittewiess of heart one early error. I ha\^e Hot time now, 
l«nd, I say also, I have not spirits at the present 
ipl^incnt to enter into the long detail of my past history. 

BuSicefor the present to say, that a species of per- 



sedition, very difficult to avoid or bear, made me for many 
years a stranger to my native country. I visited every 
part of Europe and America, and then thought I would 
travel in the East, visiting scenes full of interest both from 
their novelty, in some respects, and from the vast antiquity 
to which their history and many of their moriunients go 
back. As I found that all my movements were watched fir 
the purpose of subjecting me to annoyance, I thought my 
residence in India a favourable opportunity for dropping 
my title and assuming another name, and have ever since 
gone by that of Beauchamp. During these wanderings 
my income has far exceeded my expenditure ; a large sum 
of money has accuniulatetl, and, on iny return to England, 

I Avas advised to invest it in land. My attention Avas first 
directed to this estate, which I am desirous of purchasing, 
by finding a letter at my agents* from my cousin, Captain 
Moreton, exprovssing great penitence for all that had passed, 
prolessing a desire to retrieve his errors, lamenting the 
loss of the family property, and asking- lor a loan of five 
thousand pounds, 

“ 1 liopc you did not give it him,’* cried Dr. Miles. “His 
penitence is all feigned ; his reformation false ; the money 
would go at the gambling table in a week. I am not un* 
charitable in saying so, for I have had the opportunity of 
ascertaining, Avithin this month, that the man is the same 
as ever.” 

“ 8o I found, on making inquiries,” rejoined Beauchamp, 

“ and, consequent!}'', I refused decidedly. This refusal 
brought a most insolent and abusiA^e letter, of which I took 
no notice ; but, having received intimation that the man is 
married, I made uj) my mind to the following course : to 
purchase this ])roperty, and if he have any children, to 
make it the condition of my giving him pecuniary assist- 
ance, th^t he shall give up' one of them to be educated 
entirely by myself. Having ensured that all shall be done 
to make that child a worthy member of society, I would 
settle the Moreton estate upon it ; and thus, at all events^ 
leave one of my name in a situation to do honour to it.” 

“Aland plan, and a good one,” said Dr. Miles; “but 
yet people will caH it a whimsical one, and wonder that you 
do not marry, and transmit your property and name to 
children of your own.” 

• A bright and cheerful smile came upon Beauchamp’s 
face. ^ 

“ Hitherto, my dear doctor,” he said, “ that has been t.; 
impossible. The obstacles, however, are now removed — 

^ Iieast> I believe so ; imd perhaps some day 1 may foBov , 
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the course you sugf^eat ; but that will make no difference 
in regard to my intention. If I have children of mj’’ own, 
they will have more than enough for happiness, and having 
conceived a scheme of this kind, I never like to abandon 
it. I will, therefore, purchase this property, if it can be 
ascertained that Mr. Wharton’s title is perfectly clear; but, 
perhaps you, as the clergyman of two parishes here, can 
obtain proofs for me, that all the collateral heirs to the 
estate, under the entail made by Sir Charles Morcton, are 
extinct beyond all doubt. Under those circumstances, the 
sale by my uncle and his son would be valid.” 

“Wharton would not have bought it unless he was sure,” 
said Doctor Miles. 

“The sum actually paid was very small,” replied Beau- 
champ, in a peculiar tone — “ all the rest went to cover a 
debt, real or pretended, of Mr. Wliarton’s own. But here 
we are at the gates of the park, and so I must bring onr 
conference to an end. To-morrow, or the next day, I will 
tell you more of my personal history, for there are other 
subjects on which 1 must consult you. ^ Do you know who 
this is riding up so fast?” 

“ A fool,” said Dr. Miles ; and almost as he spoke, a 
young, fresh -coloured man, dressed in a grei^n coat, and 
leather breeches, and mounted on a splendid horse, with 
a servant behind him, cantered up, and sprang to the 
ground. 

“ I don’t know — ah — wliethcr I have the honour of 
speaking to Mr.teBeauchamp — ah?” he said, in a sclf-sufli- 
cient tone. 

Beauchamp bowed his head, saying, “ The same, sir.” 

’ “ Then, sir — ah — my name is Granty — ah — and you see 
— ah — 1 have been rderred to you — ah — as the friend of a 
certain Captain Hayward — ah — in reference to a little aifair 
—ah — between him and my friend Harry Witting&am— ah 
— whom he threatened to horsewhip — ah,” 

“ If he threatened,” answered Beauchamp, in a calm 
tone, “ he fs a very likely man to fulfil his word-^J^ut I 
think, sir, wc had better speak upon this subject alone, as 
Captain Hayward has put me in possession of his views. 
This is my friend, Dr. Miles — a clergyntan.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know Doctor Miles — ah,” said Mr. Granty ; 
very good fellow, aren’t you, Miles — ah?” 

“ No, sir, I am not,” answered Dr. Miles ; “ but now, 
Mr. Beauchamp, I will leave you, as you seem to have 
# some plo^ant conversation before you ; ” and shaking Mr- 
^/^eauehamp by the hand, without any further appir^t 

otice of what he had heard, Doctor Miles walked 
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side of his carriage and got in, honouring Mr. Oranty with 
the sort of cold, stiff bow, that a poker might he supposed 
to make, if it were taught to dance a minuet. But Doctor 
Miles had noticed all that had passed, and did not forget it. 

And naw, dear reader, yve will put our horses into a 
quicker pace, leap over all the further conversation between 
Mr. J3eaucliamp and Mr. Granty, and al«) an intervening 
space of three days, merely premising that during that 
period, from a great number of knots on the tangled string 
of events, neither Mary C’liHord nor Isabella Slingsby had 
any opportunity of speaking to Mr. Beauchamp fol* more 
than tno minutes in private. Those two minutes were 
employed by Miss CMbrd, to whose lot they fell, in telling 
him, uith a hesitating and v’^aryi ng colour, that she very 
much wished for a short conversation witli him. Bean** 
champ was surprised, but he answered with courtesy and 
kmdness, and wi&hed her to proceed at once. Sir John 
Slingsby was upon them the next moment, however, and 
the matter was deferred. 

TJius went the three days I have ifientioned, but on the 
morning of the fourfh, just about half-past five, when 
cveiybody but skylarks are supposed to be asleep, Beau- 
champ and ou# friend Ned Ilay ward entered the small 
meadow, just under the trees by the palings of Tarningham 
Park, on the side next to Tarningham, near the spot where 
the river issued forth into the field on its onward progress. 
They were followed by a man, carrying a mahogany case, 
bound with brass, and a gentleman in a black coat, with a 
surgical air about him ; for, strange, human nature seldom 
goes out to make a hole in another piece of human nature, 
without taking precautions for mending it soon as made. 

Beauchamp took out his watch, and satisfied himself that 
they were to their time, spoke a few words to the surgeon, 
unlocked thft mahogany box, looked at some of the things 
it contained, and then walked up and down the field with 
Ned Hayward for a quarter of an hour. 

“This is too had, Hayward,” he said, at length; “I 
think wd*mlght very well now retire.” 

“No, no,” said Hayward; “give him law enough, one 
can never tell what*may stop a man. lie shall have 
another quarter of an hour. Then, if he does not come, he 
shall have the horsewhipping.” • 

Tejt minutes more passed, and then tw^o other gentlemen 
entered the field, with a follower, coming up at a quidk 
pace; and with. heated brows. / 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen — ah,” said Mr. Granty, ad- 
vanei^ j but we have had the devil's own work— ah — 

a P • 
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get the tooh — ah. My friend, Wittingham, was knocked 
down hy a fellow— ah — that he was bemling for cash, so 
that 1 had to fnrnibh — ahem.'’ 

“ Never mind all this,’* said Beauchamp ; “ yoti^are now 
here, though 3^011 have kept 1113^ fiiend ^Aaitiiig. We had 
hotter pioceed to bn‘‘ine«s at once, as I have had a hint 
that, horn a slight indiscretion on 3 our part, sir, in incn- 
lioiiiiig this matter before a clergy man, inqni lies ha\e been 
made wijich may produce inconvenient results.” 

Mr. Grant V was somewhat nettled; but neither Beau- 
champ nor Jlaywaid attended to any of his “ahs;*’ the 
ground was mcasiu'od, the pistols loaded, the two gentle- 
men plac^^d on their around, and then came the unpleasant 
“ one two — three. ’ Both tiiod inbtantl3^, and the next 
moment Ihnry Wittingliam icckd and dropped. Beau- 
chamj) thought he saw Ned llavward Avaver slighth, more 
as it the jnstol had recoiled -vioIentl3 in his iiand than 
an^’tliing else; but, as soon ashu antigcnist fell, the 3^oung 
odiccr run up to him, stooped, and raised his htud. 

The surgeon came up directly, and Ojicned the w^ounded 
man’s coat and Aiaistcoat, as lie la}’’ with his face as pale as 
ashes. At the same moment, howcv^cr, there v\as a cry ot 
“ Hie, hu' and, turning round, Boaucliaftip saw the poor 
little ]>ot-ho3% Bilh" Lamb, scampering across the field as 
hard as he could go. 

“Run, run!” cried the hoy; ‘’‘there arc the magistrates 
and the constables all coming up — run over the bUk 
there ; T brought the chaise to the end of the lane.” 

“ I can’t go,” said Ned Ilaywwd, “ till 1 hear Avhat is to 
conic ot this.” 

“ You Ind better go,” said the surgeon, looking up ; “it 
does not seem to me to be dangerous bet you may get into 
prison if 3 on stn)''. No, it has shattered a rib, but passed 
round, lie will do well, I think. Run, run! — can bce 
the jieople coming.” 

Beauchamp took Ned na3rward’s arm; and drew him 
aw’av. In two minutes they had reached the chaise and 
were rolling on ; but then Ned Hayward leaned hack some- 
what languidly, and said, — 

. “1 wish, Beauchamp, you would just tie your handker- 
chief tight round 103^ shoulder here, for It is bleeding more 
than 1 thought, and I feel sickish.” 

“ Good Heavens ! are you hurt?” exclaimed Beauchamp ; 
iCnd, opening his waistcoat, he saw that the whole right side 
of 11’ « fchirt was steeped in blood. 
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CIIAPTER XXV. 

“ Do not be continually changing the scene,” says the 
critic ; “ do not run from character to character ; introduce 
no personage who docs not tend to bring about some re- 
sult but in the course of human events the scene is al- 
ways shifting ; the characters which pass before our eyes, 
cross and return at every instant, and innumerable person- 
ages flit before us like shadows oner a glass, leaving no 
trace of their having been. Others, indeed, appear for 
an instant, not only on the limited stage of domestic life, 
but often on the great scene of the world, act llicir ap- 
pointed i)art, produce some particular effect, and then, like 
those strange visitants of our system, the comets, rush 
hack into the depths, from which they emerged but for 
an hour. 

All this has l)ccn written to prove that it is perfectly 
right and judicious Ijiat I should introduce my beloved 
reader into the study of JMr. Wharton, or rather Abraham 
Wharton, Ksq., solicitor, and attorncy-at-Iaw, somewhere 
about a fortnigfSt after the duel between Captain Hayward 
and }'oung AVittingham. Mr. Wharton was a small, spare, 
narrow man, of a tolerably gentlemanlike figure ; and, to 
look at his hack, one of fhose prepossessions which lead us 
all by the nose, made one believe that his face must he a 
thin, sharp, fox-like face, probably with a dark black beard, 
closely shaved, making the muzzle look blue. 

On getting round in front, however, the surprise of the 
new acqutotance w^as great to see a red and blotchy coun- 
tenance, with sharp, black eyes, and very little beard at 
all. There w^as generally a sweet simper upon his lips, in- 
tended to h*e courteous, hut that simper, like an exchequer 
bill, was very easily convertible, and a poor client, an in- 
ferior solicitor on the opposite side, or an unready debtor, 
soon foujjd that it would be changed into heavy frov/ns or 
sarcastic grins. 

Mr. AA^harton was Tery proper and accurate in his dress. 
His coat alyayS black— even when he went out -to 
hunt, which was not a rare occurrence, he never sported 
the ried jacket. In riding he would occasionally indulge 
in leather, elsewhere than from the knee downwards ; but 
the habiliment of tlie lower man was, upon all ordinity . 
occasions, a pair of dark gray pantaloons. He 'wdt i^ow 
ao in his study, as he called the room behind 

whexu^teYen clerks were seated, for the business was 
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engaged in was one in the ordinary course, though of ex- 
traordinary interest to Mr. Wharton. It was, in short, 
the consummation of plucking a poor bird which had been 
entrapped long before. Now, it was not intended to leave 
him a leather, and yet Mr. Wharton was inclined to do the 
thing as decorously as possible. By decorously I do not 
mean tenderly — sfach an unnecessary delicacy never entered 
into Mr. Wharton’s head. The decorum that he thought 
of was merely the seeming in the world’s eyes, as a great 
deal of other decorum is, both male and female. lie was 
about to be as hard, a%relcntlcss, as iron-hearted as a can- 
non ball, but all with infinite professions of kindness and 
good feeling, and sorrow for the painful necessity, ivc. 

&c., for Mr. Wharton followed I>r. Kitchener’o barbarous 
recipe for devouring oysters, and “ tickled his little fa- 
vourites before he ate them.” 

I’hc lawyer w’as standing at a table with some papers be- 
fore him — not too many — lor he was not like those bank- 
rupt attorneys of the capital, who fill their rooms with 
brown tin cases, matked m large w^\ite letters “ House of 
Lords.” Ho preferred as little show of business as pos- 
sible. His object now-a-days was, not to get practice, but 
to make money. Practice enough he had — too much for 
the common weal. 

A clerk — a sort of private secretary, indeed — was sitting 
at the other ^pd of the table, and the two had discussed 
one or two less important affairs, affecting a few Imndred 
pounds, w^hen Mr. Wharton at length observed, “ X think, 
to-morrow is the last day with Sir John Slingsby, Mr. 
Pilkiiigton, is it not?” 

He knew quite Avell that it was ; but, it would seem, he 
wished to hear his clerk’s opinion upon the subject, 

“Yes, sir,” answered ]\lr. Filkington; “I don’t see a 
chance for him.” ” 

“ Nor I either,” answered Mr. Wharton ; “lam afraid 
he is quite run out, poor man. The six nSonths’ notice of 
foreclosure was all right, and the interest now apaounts to 
a large sum.” 

“ A very large sum indeed, sir, with the costs,” answered 
Mr. l^ilkingtou ; “ you don’t think, ^ir, he’ll attempt to re- 
vise the costs or haggl^e about the interest ? ” 

“He can’t, Mr. Pilkington,” replied Mr. Wharton, 
drily ; “ the costs are all secured by bond and accounts 
pkssed, and it was a client of mine who advanced hun the 
at seven-and-a-half, to pay the mterest every six 
i rng to on my mortgage. 1 had nothing to do irith the 
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Mr. Pilkinj^ton smiled, and Mr. Wharton proceeded. 

“ Why, you know quite well, Pilkington, that it was Dyer 
who advanced the money, and his bankruptcy brought the 
bonds into my hands.” 

“ I thought there was only one bond, sir,” answered Mr. 
Pilkington ; “ you told me to have a fresji bond every six 
months for the running interest and the arrears, and the 
interest upon former advances, to guard against loss.” 

Mr. Wharton now smiled and nodded his head, saying, 
— for he was vain of his shrewdness, and vanity is a weak 
passion, — “ True, true, Pilkington, but last half-year I saw 
that things were coming to a close, and therefore thought 
it better to have two bonds. It looks more regular, though 
the other is the most convenient mode.” 

“ And, besides, it secures the interest on the last half- 
year’s interest,” said Pilkington ; but to this observation 
J^Ir. W hai ton made no reply, turning to another part of 
the same subject. 

“ Just bid llaymond to step dowr\ to IVfr. Wittingham’s,” 
said the lawyer, ‘‘ arid tell him, with my compliments, I 
should be glad to speak with him for a minute. I must 
give him a hint of what is going on.” 

“ Why, sir,” said Mr. Pilkington, hesitating, “you know 
he has a bond too, out on the same day, and he'll be sure 
to go before you.” ^ 

“ I know, I know,” answered Mr. Wharton, but I should 
like him to be the first, Pilkington.” 

“ Will there be enough to cover all?” asked the clerk, 
doubtfully. 

“ Ample,” answered Ins great man ; “ besides, the w’hole 
sum coming thundering down at once will ensure that no 
one will be fool enough to help. I have heard, indeed, 
something ^bout a friend who would advance money to pay 
Wittingham’s bond. Let him ! — all the better; that cannot 
supersede my^ebt. Wittingham will get his money, and 
Sir John won’t easily find much more on any security 
he has ^ offer. Besides, when some one begins, it gives 
the very best reason for others going on, and Wittingham 
won’t be slow, depend upon it. Tell Mr. Raymond to letch 
him.” ,1 * 

The clerk retired, not venturing to urge ^y more ob- 
jections ; but when he returned again, Mr, Wharton him- 
self continued the conversation thus : — ^ 

Wittingham is a curious person to deal with ; oy does 
not always know what can be his objects.” ^ 

Mr. Wharton had always an object himself, and there- 
fore he fancied that no man could act without one. He 
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never took the impulse of passion, or the misdirection of 
folly, or the pig-headedness of obstinacy, into account. 
However, with lilr. Wittingham he was in some degree 
right, as to his generally having an object ; but he was in 
sOiTne degree wrong also, for all the other causes of human 
wrong-going, pas^jon, folly, and pig-lieadcdncss, had their 
share in the modes, methods, and contrivances, by which 
the worthy magistrate sought his ends. 

“ Now, wbat can be the meaning,” continued Mr. Whar- 
ton, “of his opposing so strongly all steps against this 
Mr. Beauchamp and that Captain Hayward, who were en- 
gaged in the duel with his son?” 

“They say he had quarrelled with Harry Wittingham, 
and disiidicritcd him,” replied the clerk ; “ and old Mrs. 
Billitcr, the housekeeper, is quite furious about it. She 
declares that it is all old Wittinghani’s fault ; that if it liad 
not been for him, nothing of the kind would have hap- 

E ened ; and that he murdered the ycP'ing man. I do not 
now wdiat it all means ; but the}^ say she will nurse Harry 
Wittingham through it after all.” 

Mr. Wharton mused for a minute or two, and then said, 
“ You do not mean he is out of danger?” 

“ Oh dear, no, sir !” answered Mr. Bilkington, who per- 
ceived a slightly dissatisfied twang in his superior’s ques- 
tion; “Mr. Slattery, the surgeon, said he might sink at 
any time for the next ten days.” 

“Humph,” said Mr. Wharton, “that is all right 1 It 
will keep the others out of the way for some time to come; 
and a very good thing, too, for Mr. Bcaiichamp himself. 
He it is who is treating for the Morcton Hall estate ; there 
is a little hitch in the business, which avill be soon removed ; 
but he seems to me just the sort of man who would take 
Sir John Slingsby’s mortgage as an investment, as soon as 
the other. At all events, he might create difficulties in a 
business which had better be settled as soon as possible, 
for all parties, and might burn his own fingers, poor man, 
into the bargain. You had the bills posted up, Pilking- 
ton ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the clerk, “for twenty miles 
round, offering a reward. There is no fegr, sir. They are 
safe enough-r-most likely in France by this time.” 

Mr. Wharton seemed satisfied ; and, after a few minutes, 
wqirthy ’Mr. Wittingham entered the office, and was 
thenc-^ushered into the study ; but, alas ! it was no longer 
the Mr. 'Wittingham of former days. The semewEat 
Iresh complexion— the stifiT, consequential carriage — the 
vulgar (swagger, were all gone; and Mr. Wittingham 
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looked a very sick old gentleman^ indeed ; weak in the 
knees, '‘bent in the back, and sallow in the face. 'J’he wig 
was ill*adj listed, the Melton coat a world too wide ; you 
could have put a finger between the knee-bands of the 
breeches and the stockings; and the top-boots slii)ped 
down almost to the ankles. It ivas marvellous Iioav one 
who had been so tall and thin before, could have become, 
to the eye, so much taller and thinner. The great Trince 
of Joanna wrote despatches, reviewed troops, and con- 
ducted a negotiation, within one hour before a long and 
lingering malady terminated in death. He knew he was 
dying, and 3'ct went through all his oxdinar}^ business, as 
if he Lad only to dress and go out to a-party instead of 
into Ins grave. This was a wonderful instance of the ])er- 
sistence of character under bodily infirmity, or rather, of 
its triumph over corporeal decay. But that of IVlr. Wit- 
tingham Avas more remarkable. The external Wittinghain 
was woriilly changed'; his oldest friend would not have 
knoivn liiiii; but the internal Wittinghain was still. the 
same ; there was not «. tittle of diiiercnce. He was not in 
the least softened, he was not in the least brightened : his 
was one of those granite natures, hard to cut, and im- 
possible to polish. Although he had very little of tiie dia- 
mond in him, yet, as the diamond can. only be shaped by 
the potvdor of the diamond, nothing but ‘Wittinghain could 
touch Wittingbam. Ilis own selfishness was the only 
means by wdiich he was accessible. 

All, Mr. JVhartoii,” he said, “ you sent for me ; what 
is in the wind, nowV Kot about these two young men any 
more, I timst? Tliat account is closed. I will have nothing 
to do with it. Henry AVittiiigham called out this Oajitain 
Hayward; Captain Hayward ivas fool enough to go out 
with Henry Wittingbam. They each had a shot, and the 
balance struck was a pistol-ball against Henry AVitting- 
ham. Perhaps, if all the items had been reckoned, the 
account might have been heavier, but I am not going to 
open thq^books again, i should not find anything to the 
credit of my son, depend upon it.’^ 

“ Oh, no, my good friend^” said IVIr. AVharton, in the 
most amiable toi|e possible ; “ I knew the subject was ihs- 
agreeablo to you, and therefore never returned to the 
business again. The other magistrates did what they 
thought their duty required, in offering a reward, "&c., 
as you had a deneacy in meddling where your B<m was 
concerned, the matter was imt pressed upon youi” ^ 
“Delicacy! Mdlesticks’ ends!” retorted Mr. Witting - 
ham. • never had a delicacy in my life! — I* did not 
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choose ! That is the proper word. But if it was not about 
this, why did you send for me ? ” 

u Why, my dear sir,” said Mr. Wharton, “ I thought it 
due in honour to give you a hint — as I know you are a 
large creditor of Sir John Slingsby—that matters arc not 
going altogether \yell there.” 

“ I have known that these six years,” answered the ma- 
gistrate. “ Honour, indeed 1 You have a great deal to do 
with honour^jand delicacy, and all that; but I am a man 
of business, and look to things as matters of business. 
Speak more plainly, Wharton ; what is there going worse 
than usual at the Park ? Does he want to borrow more 
money ? ” 

“ He did a fortnight ago, and could not get it,” replied 
Mr. Wharton, drily ; for the most impudent rogue in the 
world does not like to feel himself thoroughly iinderstood. 

“ But the short and the long of the matter is this, my good 
sir : — Sir John can go on no longer. ’15ix months’ notice of 
foreclosure is out to-morrow ; other steps must be taken 
immediately ; large arrears of interest are due ; two or 
three bonds with judgment arc hanging over our poor 
friend ; and you had better look after yourself.” 

“ Well, well, there is time enough yet,” said Mr. Wit- 
tingham, in a much less business-like tone than Mr. Whar- 
ton expected ; ‘‘ the preliminaries of the law are somewhat 
lengthy, Mr. Wharton? fi-fas and ca-sas take some time; 
and I will think of the matter.” 

“ As you please, my good friend,” answered AYharton ; 
“ only just let me bint, that all the preliminaries have been 
already gone through. An execution will be put in early 
to-morrow; there are s£ good many creditors, and there 
may be a sort of a scramble, as the school-boys have it, 
where the quickest runner gets the biggest nut/v I thought 
it but kind and fair to tell you, as a neighboxir and a 
friend, especially as your debt is no trifle, I think.” 

“An execution early to-morrow!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wittingham ; “won’t the estate pay all?” 

“ About two-thirds, I imagine,” said Wharton, telling, 
as was his xvoht, a great lie with the coolest face pos- 
sible. " , 

“And what will Sir John do?” said the magistrate, 
“and poor t/Lks Slingsby?” 

“ I am afraid we must touch Sir John’s person,” replied 
th^ lawyer, with a sneer ; “ and as to poor Miss Slingsby, 
see nothing for it, but that she should go out as a 

S jverness. But do not let us talk nonsense, Wittingham. 
bu are a man of sense and of business'^^I have giyen you 
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a caution, and you will act upon it. That is all I have to 
do with the matter.” 

To Mr. Wharton’s surprise, however, he did not find 
Mr. Wittinp^ham so ready to act in the way he hinted as 
had been anticipated. The old gentleman hesitated, and 
doubted, and seemed so uneasy that th^ solicitor began to 
fear he liad mistaken his character totally, to apprehend 
that, after all, he might be a kind-hearted, benevolent old 
gentleman. The reader, however, who has tUily remarked 
the convcr'^ation between the magistrate on his sick-bed, 
and worthy Dr. Miles, may, perhaps, perceive other causes 
for Mr. Wittingham’s hesitation. He had found that Sir 
John Slingsby possessed a secret which might hang hi& 
son. Now, although T do not mean at all to say that Mr. 
Wittingham wished his son to die, in any way, or that he 
would not have been somewhat sorry for his death, by auy 
means, yet he would have much preferred that the means 
were not those of strangulation. To have his son hanged, 
would be to ha^e his own consideration hanged. In shorty 
he did not at all wash to be the father of a man who had 
been hanged ; and, consequently, he was somewhat afraid 
of driving Sir John Slingsby into a corner. But each man, 
as Pope well knew, has some ruling passion, which is 
strong oven in death. Sir John Slingsby owed Mr. AVit- 
tingbamfive thousand pounds; and Mr. AVittingham could 
not forget that fact. As he thought of it, it increased, 
swelled out, grew heavy, like a nightmare. I'o lose five 
thousand pounds at one blow ! AVhat was any other con- 
sideration to that? What was the whole Newgate Calen- 
dar, arranged os a genealogical tree, and ap])cnded to his 
name either as ancestry or posterity ? Nothing, nothing ! 
Dust in the balance ! A feather in an air-pump ! Mr. Wit- 
tingham grew exceedingly civil to his kind friend, Mr. 
Wharton ; he compassionated poor Sir John Slingsby very 
much ; he was son’y for Miss Slingsby ; hut he did not in 
the least see why, when other people w^ere about to help 
themsdkes, he should not have his just right. He chatted 
over the matter with Mr. AVharton, and obtained an 
opinion from him, without a fee, as to ' the best mode 
of procceding-^anaMr. Wharton’s opinions on such points 
were very sound; but in this case particularly carefiil. 
Then Mr. Wittingham went home, sent for his worthy 
solicitor, Mr. Bacon, whom he had employed for i^any 
years, as cheaper and safer than Mr. Wharton, and gave 
him instructions, which set the poor little attorney’s hair 
on end. 

Mr. Bacon knew Mr. Wittingham, however^ he had 
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been accustomed to manage him at petty sessions ; and he 
was well aware that it was necessary to set Mr. Witting- 
ham in opposition to Mr. Wittingham, before he could 
hope that any one’s opinion would be listened to. When 
those two respectable persons had a dispute together, there 
was some chance of a third being attended to who stepped 
in as an uni])ire. 

But, in the present case, Mr. Bacon was mistaken. He 
did not say one word of the pity, and the shame, and the 
disgrace of taking Sir John Slingsby quite by surprise ; 
hut he started various legal difficulties, and, indeed, some 
formidable obstacles to the very summary proceedings 
which Mr. Wittingham contemplated. But that gentleman 
was as a gun loaded with excellJbt powder and well- 
crammed down shot, by Mr. Wharton ; and the priming 
was djy and fresh. Mr. Bacon’s difficulties were swept 
away in a moment ; his obstacles leaped over ; and the 
solicitor was astonished at the amount of technicdl know- 
ledge which his client had obtained in a few hours. 

There was nothing to be done but obey. Mr. Witting- 
ham was too good a card to throw out : Sir John Slingsby 
was evidently ruined beyond redemption ; and, with a sor- 
rowful heart — for Mr. Bacon was, at bottom, a kind and 
well-disposed man — he took his way to his office with 
his eyes roaming from one side of the street to the 
other, as if he were looking for some means of escaping 
from a disagreeable task. As they thus roamed, they 
fell upon Billy Lamb, the little deformed pot- hoy. The 
lawyer eyed fiim for a minute or so as he walked along, 
compared him in imagination with one ot his own clerks, 
a tall, handsome -looking fellow, with a simpering face ; 
thought that Billy would do best, though he was much 
more like a wet capon than a human being, and beckoning 
the hoy into his office, retired with him into an inner- 
room, where Mr. Bacon proceeded so cautiously and diffi- 
dently, that, bad not Billy Lamb’s wits been as sharp as 
his face, he would have been puzzled to know what the 
solicitor wanted him to do, 

^ CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was a dark, cold, cheerless night, though the season 
was sumn^, and the preceding week had been very 
warm — one of those nights when a cold cutting north- 
^ ieast wind has suddenly broken through the sweet 
of brjg})t days, aud checked the blood ia the trees* and 
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plants, withering them with tlie presage of winter. From 
noon till eventide that wind had blown; and although 
it had died away towards night, it bad left the sky dark 
and the air chilly. Not a star was to be seen in tlie 
expanse above ; and, though the moon was up, yet the 
light she gave only served to show that heavy clouds 
were tioating over the heavens, the rouflded edges of the 
vapours becoming every now and then of a dim wiiite, 
without the face of the bright orb ever being \isible for 
a moment. A dull, damp mist hung about the ground, 
and faint smell, not altogether unpleasant, but sickly 
and oppressive, rose up, resembling that which is given 
forth by some kinds of water plants, and burdened tbe 
cold aii\ * 

In the little churchyard, at the back of Stephen Gim- 
let’s cottage, there was a light burning, though ten o’clock 
had struck some quarter of an hour before ; and an 
elderly iiuiii, dressed, notwithstanding the chilliness of the 
night,' merely in a waistcoat with striped sleeves, might 
be seen h) that light, wdiich was nested in a horse-lan- 
tern, and' perched upon a fresh-tunied heap of earth. 
Ills liead and shoulders were above the ground; and 
part of his rounded back, with ever and. anon the rise 
and fall of a heavy pick-axe, ap])^ared amongst the 
nettles and long hemlocks Avhich oycituu the churchyard. 
His legs and iect >vcre buried in a pit which he was dig- 
ging, and busily the sexton laboured aw'ay to hollow out 
the grave,' muttering to himself from time to time, and 
sometimes even singing at his gloomy w'ork. He "was 
an old man, but he had no one to help him, and in 
truth he needed it not, for he was hale and hearty, and 
he put such a good will to his task, that it went on ra- 
pidly. T];ie digging of a grave was to him a sort of 
festival. He held brotherhood with the worm, and gladly 
prejiared the hoard for his kindred’s banquet. 

The grave-digger had gone on for some time, when, 
about tile hour 1 have mentioned, some one paused at 
the side of the low mosaic wall, about a hundred yards 
from the cottage of thg new gainekeeper, and looked 
over towards lne*lan((H|^ Whoever the visitor was, 
he seemed either to hesitate or to ibnsidcr, for he re- 
mained with his arms leaning on the coping for fully five 
mihutes before he opened the little woodep gate dose 
by., and ivalking in, went up to the side of tae^iftve. 
The sexton heard him well enough, but I never*sawa sex- 
ton who was not a humorist, and he took not the least 
notice, working away as before. , 
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‘‘Why, what are you about, old gentleman?” said a 
man’s voice, at length. 

“Don’t you see?” rejoined the sexton, looking up ; “prac- 
tising the oldest trade in the world but one — digging, to 
be sure — ay, and grave digging, too, which is a very an- 
cient profession, likewise, though when first it began men 
lived so long, the sextons must have been but poor crafts- 
men for want of practice.” 

“And whose grave is it you are digging?” asked the vi- 
sitor. “I have been here some days, and have not heard 
of any deaths.” 

“ One would think 3 ^ou were a doctor,” answered the 
sexton, “for you seem to fancy that you must have a hand 
in ever}' death in the parish — but y#u want to know whose 
grave it is— well, I can't tell you, for I don’t know my- 
self.” 

“But wlio ordered you to dig it, then? ” demanded the 
stranger. 

“No one,” said the sexton; “it will fit somebody', I war- 
rant, and I shall get j)aid for it; and w,hy should not 1 keep 
a rcady-mr^de grave, as a town cobbler keeps ready-made 
shoes? 1 am digging it out of my own fancy. There will 
be death somewhere before the week is out, J am sure ; for 
I dreamed last niglit that I saw a wedding (ionic to this 
church, and the bride and the bridegroom stepped on each 
of the grave hillocks as they walked— so there u ill be a 
death, that’s certain, and may be two.” 

“ And so 3 ’ou are digging the grave on speculation, old 
fellow?” exclaimed the other; “but I dare say you have 
a shrewd guess whom it is for. There is some poor feilow 
ill in the neighbourhood — or some woman iu a bad way, 
ha?” ' 

“ It may be for the young man lying wouiidcd up at 
Buxton’s iiin,“ answered the sexton; “they say he is bet- 
ter; but 1 should not wonder if it served lus turn after alL 
But I don’t know, there is never any telling who may go 
next. I’ve seen funny things in my day. Thc^e who 
thought tliey had a long lease, find it was a short one : those 
who Averc Avishing for other people’s death, that they might 
get their money, die first themfljjKs.” 

The sexton paurtwi, and the ^ranger did not make any 
answer, looking gloomily down into the pit, as if he did hot 
much like tbe last reflections thaf rose up from the bottom 
ofrtaej^rave, 

“ A5>, funny things •enough I have seen,” continued the 
sexton, after giving a stroke or tAVo with his pickaxe,;, but 
the funuiest of all is, to see how folks take on at 
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those who arc gone, and how soon they getiover it. Lord 
what a lot of tears I have seen shed on this little bit of 
ground ! and how soon they were dried up, like a shower 
in the- sunshine. I recollect now there was a young lady 
sent down here for change of air by the London doctors, 
after they had poisoned her with their stufl', I dare say. A 
pretty creature she was as ever I set eyes on, and did not 
seem ill, only a bit of a cough. Her mother came with her, 
and then her lover, who was to be married to her when 
vslie got ’well. Ilut at six months’ end she died — there 
she lies, close on your left — and her lover, wasn’t he ter- 
rible downcast? and he said to me when we had put her 
comfortably in the ground, ‘ I shan’t be long after, sexton ; 
keep me that place beside her — ^there’s a guinea for you.’ 
He did not come back, however, for five years, and then I 
saw him one day go along the road in a chaise and four, 
with a fine lady by his side, as gay as a lark.” 

“ Well, you would not have the man go on whimpering 
all his life?” said the other. “How old are you, sexton?” 

“Sixty and eighty last January,” answered the other, 
“and I have dug these graves forty years, come St. John.” 

“Have you many old men in the parish?” asked jthe 
stranger. 

“The oldest is eighty-two,” replied the sexton, “and 
she is a woman.” ^ 

“ Six from eighty- two,” said the -stranger, in a contem- 
plative tone, “ that leaves seventy-six. That will do very 
well.” 

“ Will it?” said the sexton ; “well, you know best ; but 
I should like to see a bit more of your face and as he 
spoke, the old man suddenly raised his lantern towards the 
stranger, and then burst out into a laugh — “ ay, I thought 
I knew the voice I ” he said; “and so you’ve come back 
again, Captain? 'Well, now, this is droll enough ! That 
bone you’ve got your foot upon belongs to your old wet- 
nurse, Sally Loames, if I know this ground ; and she had 
as gre^ a hand in damaging you as any of the rest. She 
was a bad one ! But what has brought you down, now that 
all the money’s gone, and the property, too ? ” 

“Why, I’ll tell* you|B|piswered Captain Moreton, “I’ll 
tell you, my good old^Pindley. I want to see into the 
vault where the coffins are, and just to hafe a look at the 
register. Can’t you help me ? You used always to have 
the keys.” ^ 

’ “No, no, Captain,” rejoined the sexton, shakiifg WS head; 
■“ no .tricks I no tricks ! I’m not going to put my head into 
a moose for notj|biog.” 
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“Nobody wants you to put your head in a noose, 
Grindley,” answered tlic other ; “ all 1 want, is just to take 
a look at the coffins for a minute, and another at the regis- 
ter, for 1 have had a hint that I have been terribly cheated, 
and that peojde have put my great-grandfather’s death six 
years too early, which makes all the difference to me ; for 
if my mother was born while he w^as living, she could not 
break the entail, do you see ? ” 

“Well, then,” said the sexton, “5^011 can come to- 
morrow, Captain ; and Til tell the Doctor any hour you 
like.” 

“That won’t do, Grindlej',” replied Morcton, “the 
parson is Avith the encni}^; and, besides, I must not let 
anybod} know that 1 have seen tlic register and the coffins, 
till J hiiA'C everything prepared to npset tlieir roguery. 
You Avoiildnot have me lose my own, would you, old boy? 
Then as to your doing it for nothing, if you Avill swear not 
to tell that I have seen the things at all, till I am ready and 
give yon leave, you shall hai'c a ten-pound note.” 

It is a strange and terrible thing, tliat the value of that- 
■which has no value at all, except as it affects tis in this 
world and tliis life, increases enormously in our sight as wc 
arc leaving them. The sexton bad always been more or 
less a covetous man, as (Captain Morcton welhknew ; but 
the passion had increased upon him with years, and the 
bait of the ten-pomul note Avas not to be resisted. He took 
up the lantern, he got out of the gravCs and looked care- 
fully round. It Avas late at night — all was (piiet — nothing 
seemed stirring *, and approaching close to Morcton’s side, 
he said in a whisper, — 

“ No one knoA\^s that you were coming here, eh, Cap- 
tain ? ” 

“ Nobody in the Avorld,” replied the other. “I called 
at your house an houi* ago, and the girl told me that you 
were down here, but I said I Avould call on you again to- 
morroAv.” 

^ And you only want to look at the coffins ^nd the 
book V ” continued the sexton. 

“ Nothing else in the world,” said Moreton, in an easy 
tone ; “ perhaps I may take a u;||||kranJum in my pocket- 
book — that’s all.” 

“ Well, then, give us the note, and come along,” replied 
the sexton; “ there can be no harm in that.” 

^“^IjEoreton slipped something into his hand, and they 
movetf' towards a littk door in the aMe of the church, 
^^site to that on which stood the cottage of Stephen 
Gimlet. Here the sexton drew a large hunch of keyss out 
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of his pocket, and opened the door, holding np the lantern 
to let his companion see the way in. 

Moreton whistled a hit of an opera air, hut the old man 
put his hand on his arm, saying, in a low tone, “ Hush ! 
hush! what’s the use of such noise?” And leading the 
way to the opposite corner, he chose one of the smallest 
of the keys on his bunch, and stooped, down, kneeling on 
one knee by the side of a large stone in the pavement, 
marked with a cross and a star, and having a keyhole itiit, 
covered with a brass plate made to play in the stone. The 
old man put in the key and turned it, but when he at- 
tempted to lift the slab, it resisted. “ There, you must get 
it np for yourself,” he said, rising — “I can’t. Take hold 
of the key, and with your young arm, you’ll soon get it up, 
I dare say.” 

Moreton did as the other directed, and raised the slab 
without difficulty. AVhen he had done, ho quietly put the 
keys in his pocket, saying, “ Give me the lantern !” 

But Mr. Grindley did not like the keys being in Captain 
Moreton’s pocket, and though he tliought it w'as not worth 
while to make a pielie of work ubout it, yet he kept the 
lantern, and went down first. A damp, close smell, met 
them on the flight of narrow stone stops, which the old 
lords of tlije manor had built down into their place of long 
repose ; and the air was so dark, tha4r it seemed as if tlie 
blackness of all the many long nights which had passed 
since the vault was last opened had accumulated and 
thickened there. 

For some moments, the faint light of the lantern had no 
efiect upon the solid gloom ; bnt as soon as it began to 
melt, the old man walked on, saying, “ This way, Captain. 
I think it used to stand hereabouts, upon the trestles, to 
the right. That is your father’s to the left, and then 
there’s your mother’s ; and next, there’s your little sister, 
who died when she was a baby — all lying snug together. 
The Moretons — that is the old Moretons — arc over here. 
Here’s your^ grandfather — a jolly old dog, I recollect him 
well, w4h his large stomach and his purple face — and then 
his lady — I did not know her — and then two or three 
youngsters. You^ee,j|||Lng and old, they all come here, 
one time or arfttlier. IHs should he your great grand- 
father,” and he held up the lantern to the tep of one of the 
CQffins. “No,” he said, after a brief examination, “that 
is the Colonel who was killed in ’45. Why they put* him 
hlere T don’t know, for he died Jong before great 
'grandfather. But here the old gentleman is. He lived to 
« great age, 1 knew.” 
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Let me see said Captain Moreton ; and approaching 
the side of the coffin, he made the old man hold the lantern 
close to the plate upon the top. The greater part of the 
light was shed upon the coffin lid, though some rays stole 
upwards, and cast a sickly glare upon the two faces that 
hung over the last resting-place of the old baronet. 
Captain Moreton put his hand in* his pocket, at the same 
time pointing with the other to a brass plate, gilt, wffiicli 
bore a short inscription upon it, somewhat obscure, from 
dust and verdigris. 

“ There ! it is quite plain,” he said ; “ 1760 !” 

The old sexton had been fumbling for n pair of specta- 
cles, and now he mounted them on his nose, and looked 
closer, Staying, “No, Captain, 17G0.” 

“ Nonsense !” said the other, sharply; “it is the dust 
covers the tail of the six. Ill show you in a minute 
and as^ick as light, he drew the other hand from liis 
pocketi armed with a sharp steel instrument, of a very 
peculiar shape. It was like a stamp for cutting pastry, only 
much smaller, with the sharp edge formed like a broken 
sickle. Before the old man could see what he was about 
to do, he pressed his hand, and the instrument it contained, 
tight upon the plate, gave it a slight turn, and withdrew it. 

“ Lord ’a mercy ! what haVe you done ? ” exclaimed the 
sexton. 

“ Nothing, but taken off the dust,” answered Moreton, 
with a laugh ; “ look at it now ! Is it not GO plain enough? ” 

“Ay, that it is,” said Grindlcy. “But this won’t do, 
Captain — this won’t do.” 

“By it shall do,” replied the other, fiercely; “and 

if you say one word, you will not only lose the money, 
but get hanged into the bargain ; for the moment I hear 
you’ve ’peached, I’ll make a full confession, and say you 
put me up to the trick. So now, iny old boy, you are in 
for it, and had better go through with it like a man. If 
we both hold our tongues, nothing can happen. We slip 
out together, and no one knows a syllable ; hut if we are 
fools, and chatter, and don’t help each other, we shall both 
get into an infernal scrape. You will suffer most, however 
— ni take care of that. Then^|L th^, contrary, if I get 
back what tliey have cheated SPand my fhther out of, 
you shall havo 100^. for your pains.” 

At first, the sexton was inclined to exclaim and protest; 
buti^aptain Moreton went on so long, that he had time to 
redect^nd — being ajmanof quick perceptions— -to make 

his mind. At first, too, he looked angrily in his com- 
^^jpimion’s face, through his spectacles, holdmg up ^ lautem 
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to see him well ; but gradually he dropped the light and 
his eyes together to the coffin-lid, examined it thoughtfully, 
and in the end said, in a low, quiet, significant voice, “ I 
think, Captain, the tail of that six looks somewhat bright 
and sharp, considering how old it is.” 

The compact was signed and sealed by those words ; 
and Moreton replied, “T’ve thought 'of all that, old 
gentleman. It shall be as green as the rest by to-morrow 
morning.” 

Thus saying, he took out a small phial of a clear liquid, 
dropped a few drops on the plate, and rubbed them into the 
deep mark he ha<i made. Then turning gaily to his com- 
panion, he exclaimed, “ Kow for the register.” 

Grindley made no rcpl}''; and they walked up iuto the 
church again, put down the slab of stone, locked it, and 
advanced towards the vestr3\ There, however, the old man 
paused at the door, saying, in a low, shaking voice, “ I 
can’t, fcaptdin ! — I can’t ! It is forgery — nothing else. I’ll 
stay here ; yon go and do what 30U' like — you’ve the 
keys.” . * 

“Where are the books kept?” asked the other, 
speaking low. 

“ In tlio great chest,” said the sexton. “ It must be 
the second book from the top.” , 

“ Can I find ])en and ink ?” inquired iloreton. 

“ On the tal)le — on the tabic,” answered Grindley. 
“Mathevv Lomax had a child christened two days ago. 
But it won’t never look like the old ink.” 

“Ncivcr you fear,” said the other worthy: “I am 
provided:” and taking the lantern, he opened the vestry- 
door, and went in. 

Captain Moreton set down the lantern on a little table, 
covered with green cloth, and proceeded about his work, 
quietly amf deliberately. He was no new offender, though 
this was a new sort of offence ; he had none of the young 
timidity of incipient crime about him : he had done a 
great mijpy unpleasant things on great inducements — 
pigeoned confiding friends, made friendship for the sake of 
pigeoning, robbed Beguras^aa was the custom in those days, 
shot two or thre^inttmatAcquaiutances who did not like 
being wronged, and was, moreover, a maj^ of a hardy 
constitution, so that his nerves were strong and unshaken. 
He tried two or three keys before he found the one wliich 
fitted the lock of the chest. He took out two volun^s of 
registers, and examined the conteht^i soon fouiitf the 
pdss^e he was looking for, and then searched for the pen 
and ink, which, idl, were not upon the table, but in 

Q • 
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the window. Then he tried the pen upon his thumb-nail, 
and took out his little battle again, for it would setun tliat 
within that phial was some fluid which liad a double 
operation — namely, that of corroding brass and rciulcTing 
ink pallid. The register was laid open before him, a stool 
drawn to the table, his hand pressed tight upon the 
important page, ai^d the pen between his fingers and thumb 
to keep all steady in the process of converting 1700 into 
17GG, when an unfortunate fact :*truck him — namely, that 
there were a great mai^y insertioos between the two periods, 
lie paused to consider how this was to be overcome, wlicn 
suddenly he heard an exclamation from without, and the 
sound of running steps in tlie church, as ii‘ some one was 
scanrpering away in great haste, lie liad fouiotteii — it 
was the only thing ho Jiad forgotten — to turn Iiis fiice to 
the door, and he was in the act of attempting to remedy 
tliis piece of neglect, by twisting his liead over his 
shoulder, when he received a blow upon the cheek •which 
knocked him of!’ his stool, and stretched him on the 
pavement of the vestry. lie started np instantly, but 
before he could sec anything or anyhodj^, the lantern was 
thrown down, and the door of the vestry shut and bolted, 
leaving him a prisoner in the dark. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tarnikoham Park was exceedingly quiet ; for Sir John 
Slingshy was out at dinner some five miles olf, and his 
merry activity being remo’fed, every living tiling seemed 
to think itself entitled to take some repose. Mrs, Clifford, 
who had been far from well for several days, and had not 
quitteil her room during the whole morning, bad gone to 
bed ; Mary and Isabella were conversing quietly — perhaps 
sadly — in the drawing-room ; the butler snored in the 
pantry ; the ladies’ maids and footmen were enjoying a 
temporary calm iu their several spheres; a\\d cook, 
scullions, and housemaids were all taxing their energies to 
do nothing with the must meritcrious perseverance. 
Even the hares hopped more deli berated^* upon the lawns, 
and the cock -pheasants strutted with more tranquil 

f randcur. Every one seemed to know that Sir John 
lioffshy was absent, and that there was no need to laugh, 
or tafit, or dance, or sing, or eat, or drink, more than was 
agreeable. The very air seemed to participate in the 
general feeling, for, whereas it had been somewhaSt boi^- 
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» chilly sleep towards night, and the leaves rested motionless 
iipoji the trees, as if weary of battling with the wind. 

“ We will have a fire, Mary,” said Isabella; though 
it be summer in the calendar, it is winter in the field, and 
T do not see why we should regulate our comfort by the 
almanac. Papa will not be home till tw^dve, and though 
he will be warm enough, I dare say, that will do nothing 
for us.” 

As she spoke, she rose to ring the bell ; but at the same 
: moment another hell rang, being that of the chief entrance, 

’ and Ijoth Miss Slingsby and her cousin looked aghast at 
\ the idea of a visitor. Some time edapsed before their 
: app.r oh elisions were citlier confirmed or removed ; for 
there was a good deal of talking at the glass door ; but at 
first the servant did not choose to come in with any 
explanation. At length, however, a footman appeared, in 
very Avhite stockings and laced knee-hands, paying, with a 
grin, “ If you please, ma'am, there is little Billy Lamb at 
the door wishes to sec you. He asked for Sir John first- 
I told him he couldn’t, Tor you were engaged ; but he said 
he w^as sure you would, and teased me jnst to tell you he 
was here. ” 

“ Iblly Lamb !” said Isabella. “ Who is that? — Oh, I 
remember : is not tliat the poor boy at the White Halt ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied ,thc footman ; “ the little hump- 
back that you gave half- a -crown to one day when he was 
wdiistling so beautiful.” 

“ Oh, J will see him, of course,” said Isabella, muchtothc 
Ibotman’s amazement, who coul^ot see the “ of course 
“I will come out and speak witAim.” 

‘‘Have him brought in here, Bella,” said Mary. “I 
know the poor boy well, and his mother, too. The poor 
daughter is dead ; slie married badly, I believe, and died 
two or three years ago.” 

“ Bring him in,” said Miss Slingsby to the servant ; and 
the man retired to fulfil her commands. As Billy Lamb 
entered th^Proom, the two fair girls, both so beautiful, yet 
so unlike each other, advanced towards the door to meet 
him ; and stood before the poor deformed boy, leaning 
slightly towards eftch other, with their arms linked toge- 
ther. The boy remained near the entrancitf, and the 
fbotmgin held the door open behind him till Miss ^lingsby 
nodded her head as an intimation that his presence wat 
not required. . 

“•Well, William,” said Isabella, as the man departed,. 
“ how oii you, and what is it you want 
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And yovir poor mother, William ?” said Mary CliiFord — 

I have not seen lier a long while — how isshe ?” 

“She is much better, thank you, ma’am,” replied the 
bpy. “ She is reconciled with Stephen, now, and has 
gone to be with him up in the cottage, and take care of his 
little boy, my poor sister’s orphan ; and so she is much 
better.” Then turning to leabella, he went on — I am 
quite well thank yon, miss; but somehow my heart is very 
down just now, for 1 came up to tell Sir John something 
ver> terrible and very bad.” 

Is it magistrate’s business, William ? or can 1 give you 
any help V” asked Isabella. 

“ Oh dear, no, Miss Slingsby,” replied the hoy, “ it is 
not about myself at all, but about Sir John;” and he 
looked up in her face with his clear, bright, intelligent eyes, 
as if beseeching her to understand him without forcing 
him to liirther explanations. 

But Isabella did not understand him at all ; and she 
inquired — “ What do you mean, my good lad ? I am sarc 
my lUtlicr will he glad to do anything he can for you ; and 
I do not think that you would yourself do anything very 
terrible and very hiid, such as you speak of.’' 

“llnsh, Isabella !” said Mary Clilford, whose heart was 
a more apprehensive one than her cousin’s, and who had 
some glimmering of dangers or sorrows hidden under the 
boy’s obscure words: “Let hiflii explain himself. U’ell u&, 
William, exactly what j'oii mean. If wrong has been done 
you, we will try to make it right ; but you spoke of my 
uncle : has anything happened to Sir John?” 

“ No, Miss Mary,” relied Billy Lamb’, “ but I fear evil 
may h;i])pen to him if seething is not done to stop it.” 

“ But of what kind ?” asked Isabella, anxiously ; “ tell I 
us all about it. What is it you fear? Where did you get 
your information ? ” f 

“ From Mr. Bacon,” answered the boy, simply, “ the 
little lawyer at Tarniugham, ma’am. He’s not a bad man, 
nor an unkind man cither, like Mr. AVharton ; and, though 
be (lid not just bid me come up and tell Sir Jt)hn, yet he 
said he very much wished he knew what was going to 
happen. Then he said he could n©t write about it, for it 
was no business of his, as he was buf acting for others, 

and he did*hot like to send a message, because ” 

** But what is it?” exclaimed Mary Clifford and Isabella 
toother. “ In pity’s name, my good boy, do not keep us 
in^spsnse!” 

*‘\Vhy, ma’am, he said,” continued the boy, Jin a^sad 
tone, and casting .dowa his eyes, “ that to-morrow there 
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would be an execution put in here — that means that they 
will seize everything. 1 know that, for they did so six 
months after my father died. Then he said that very 
likely Sir John would be arrested, unless he could pay five 
thousand pounds down at once.” 

Isabella sank into a chair overwhelmed, exclaiming, 
“Good Heaven!” 

“ This is what Captain Hayward fold us of!” said Mary 
C^lifibrd, putting her hand to her brow, and speaking 
rather to herself than to her cousin. “ How unfortunate 
that he should be absent now ! This duel, depend upon 
it, has prevented him from taking the means he proposed 
for averting this blow. I feel sure he could and would 
have done as he promised.” 

“Oh, whatever Ned Hayward promised he was aide to 
perform,” answered Isabella ; “ nothing hut some un- 
fortunate circumstance, such as this duel, has prevented 
him. He is as true and open as the day, Mary. What 
'would I not give for hut five minutes’ conversation with 
him now.” 

. “ Would you? Would you?” said the musical voice of 
the poor boy. “ I think, if you w^ant them, you can have 
them very soon.” 

“ Oh, you dear good hoy 1 ’^ cried Isafielln, starting np, 
“send him here directly, if you know where he is. Tell 
him that my father's safety depends entirely upon him 
tell him we are ruined if he does not conic.” 

“I do not think I can send him,” said the boy, in a dis- 
appointed tone. “ I don’t thinyie can come ; but if you 
like to go and see him, I will I^Wiire to take 3^011 where 
he is •, for 1 arn sure you would not do him a great injury, 
and say anything of where he is hid.” 

“ Go to hifn ? ” exclaimed Isabella. ; “ wh}*, it is growing 
quite dark, my good William. How can I goV But this 
is folly and weakness,” she exclaimed, the next moment ; 
“ when my father’s liberty and character are at stake, shall 
I hesitate fe go anywhere? I will go, William, Where is 
it? Is it far?” 

“ Stay, dear Isabelfe,” said her cousin ; “ if needful X 
will go with you! This is a case which I think may 
justiiy what would be otherwise improper. “T^ut let me 
ask one or two questions. You say Mr. Bacon told you 
this, William. If be wished my uncle to know the 
why’did he not send one of his clerks?” *1 » ' 

“Why, he said, Miss Mary, that he had nt) rlfbt,” 
answered the boy ; “ he seemed in a great fluj^, and 
as if he did not well know -what to do 5 but he aske^ if I 
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bad seen Sir John in town ; for he generally^comcs to the 
‘ White Hart,’ you know ; and told lue to let him know if 
I chanced to meet with him in tov^n, because he Wanted to 
speak with him exceedingly. And then he went on that 
be did not know that he ought to tell him either ; for 
he had got an execution to take to-morrow, here, and 
to have a writ against him the first thing to-morrow ; and 
a great deal more that I forget. But he said he was very 
fion'y, and w'ould almost give one of liis hands not to have 
it to do. At last, he said I was not to tell anybody in the 
town what he bad said, but that I might tell Sir John if I 
aaw him ; so I came away here, miss, as soon as I could.’’ 

‘‘But where is Captain Hayward to he found, then?’' 
asked Miss Cliilord. “You must tell us that, before 
we enn make up our minds, William.” 

“ I may as well tell you as take you,” rejdied the hoy ; 

but I must go on before, to say you are coming. He is 
at Ste Gimlet’s, with him and my mother, and has been 
there ever since he shot Mr. Wittingham.” 

“ Oh, I shall not mind going there,” cried Isabella ; “it 
will not call for observation from the servants ; but if he 
had been at an inn it would have been ten’ible.” 

Mary Clifford smiled ; for she was one of those who 
valued proprieties nearly at their right worth, if not 
quite. She never \iolatcd them rashly: for no jdcasurc, 
or amusement, or mere personal gratification, would she 
iransgross rules wliicli society had fVamed, even though 
she might think tlieni wu'ong or foolish ; but with a great 
object, a good purpose, a clear heart, she was ready to 
fict them at nought, ‘"will go very willingly wdth yon, 
dear Bella,” she said, “ Captain Hayward went to Loudon, 
I know, for the express puqiose ot providing the means of 
Averting this calami ty ; but, from some words wliich he let 
drop, 1 fancy he believed that it was not likely to fall 
upon U3 so soon. Tlicre is no way that I see of aiding 
your father but by seeing and consulting with this old 
friend. You said all this would happen early' to- morrow, 
William?'’ she continued, turning again to the boy\ 

• “As soon as it is liglit, Miss Mafy,” replied i>oor Billy 
Lamb. 

“ Oh, Heaven ! I will order the carriage directly,” said 
Isabella ; “ run on, there’s a good lad ! and tell CAptain 
H<xyward I am coming. You can tell him why, and all 
aboiti it.” 

The boy retired, and sped away by the shortest i>aths 
towards his brother-in-law’s cottage. In the meanwhile 
the vjarriage was ordered ; but Sir John had 
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chariot with him ; the barouche had not heen out for some 
time ; and the coachman thon«lit fit to dust it. Three- 
quart A's of an hour passed ere the lamps were lighted and 
all was ready, and then a lootiuan, with gold^laced bat 
in hand, stood by the side of the vehicle, to hand the 
ladies in and accompany them. Isabella, hoviever, told 
him that ho would not be wanted, and gave the order 
to drive to Stephen (limlet’s cottage. 

“Ay!” said the footman, as he turned into the house 
again, “ Billy Lamb's mother is there. Now they ’ll do 
the young ladies out of a guinea or two, ITl warrant. 
What tools women are, to be sure!” 

The first object she saw ^tl night before her on arriving 
there w’as Mr. Beauchamj), wdio was standing in the midst 
of the little parlour of tlic cottage, talking to the poor 
boj^, Billy Lamb, while IMrs Lamb and Stephen Gimlet 
were placed near the wide cottage hearth. 

The moment that Miss Slingsby’s face appeared, Beau- 
champ turned from the boy, S4i>jngi — 

“ llere are the ladies them^ohes. Now go home, my 
good boy ; and if your master is angry at your absence, 
tell him I will explain all to him. ^lydear Miss Slingsby, 
I am dcliglitcd to i-cc you and yonr lair consin. 'd'ho boy 
says you wiv-.li to speak with Captain Hayward. He is in 
the room above. 1 will tell him inuncdiatcly;” and, after 
sliaking hands Avith both of the Jad.ics, ho turned aw^ay, and 
Avciit up stairs. 

]Mary whispered eagerly Avith Isabella; and Stephen 
Gimlet touched liis inothcr-iu-la\v’s arm, as he saw that 
there AAa.s evidently a good dftl of agitation in their lair 
visitors’ maimer, saying, — 

“ Come, Goody, it AAon’t give you cold, I dare say, 
to Avalk o«t for a bit with me. They’ll AA’-ant to talk 
together,” he added, in a Ioav Amice, “ and if it’s cold, 
we’ll go iriU) the little vestry of the church.” 

The old Avoman looked toAAards the back room, where 
the child was sleeping; but Stephen answered her, ere 
she spoke, whispering, — 

“No, no, we should hear it all there,” 

Goody Lamb “put her shawl over her head, while he 
took dowm tlie key of the church ; and Maryls eye catching 
their movements, she said, — 

“ Only for a lew minutes, Mrs. Lamb. I should \i\0 to 
spefak with you when we have said a word or i\\o to 
Obtain Hayw^ard.” . • 

Mrs. Lamb dropped a curtsey, out witli her 
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san-in-law ; and the next moment a slow step was beard 
coining down the stairs. 

“Good Heaven! you are ill, Captain Hay ward y# cried 
Isabella, as her father’s friend presented himself, followed 
by Beauchamp. Mary Clifford said nothing, but she felt 
more. 

“ Oh, I shall soon be well again, my dear Miss Slingsby,” 
answered Ned Hayward ; “ the ball is out, and I am re- 
covering quite fast — only a little weak.” 

“ Hayward tells me I shall not be one too many,” said 
Beauchamp ; “ but if T am, Miss Slingsby, send me away ; 
remembering, however, that you may command me in any 
other way as well as that.” 

What a difference there is between enterprise and 
execution 1 How the difficulties grow upon us at every 
stc]> of the mountain path, and how faint the heart feels at 
the early obstacles which we had altogether overlooked. 
Isabella Slingsby had thought it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to enter upon the state of her father’s affairs 
■with Ned Hayward. He was so old a friend ; he had 
known her father since he was sixteen years of age ; he 
had himself given the first warning, liad opened the way. 
It had seemed to her, indeed, that there would not be the 
slightest difficult}^ that there could not be any obstacle ; 
but now, when she had to speak of all, her heart sank, her 
courage filled her ; and she strove to turn the conversation 
to any other subject — only for a moment, till she recovered 
thought and breath. 

“Oh, no! Do not go, Mr. Beauchamp,” she said. 
“ But how ill Captain IIaj(^ard looks. Wc had no idea 
he had been wounded. They said that Mr. A'lTttingham 
was the only sufferer.” 

“ I can assure you, it is nothing,” replied Ned^, Hayward ; 
“ blit you must sit down, my dear young lady ; ” and with 
his left arm he put a scat for Miss Slingsby, while Beau- 
champ did the same good office for Mary Clifford. “ I 
am sure that you have something important to siy, and I 
guess what it is,” the young officer continued. “Miss 
Clifford, you told your cousin a very painful communi- 
cation i made to you ten or twelve days ago. Is it not so ? 
and she has o'^me to speak upon that subject?” 

“ T did. Captain Hayward,” answered Mary Clifford ; 
“ I told her all you had said — and your generous and 
nob?b*pffer to assist Sir John in the most pressing emer- 
gency. Her own knowledge confirmed in a great degree 
the fact of great danpr *, but we feared that this uAfortu- 
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nate duel might have interfered with your plans, and knew 
not where to find you, or communicate with you.” 

“ItJid not forget what I had undertaken,” answered 
Ned Hayw^ard ; “but, like a thoughtless fool as I am, 

I forgot I might he wounded, Miss Clifford, or that I 
might be forced to run for it. W ell may the good people 
call me thoughtless Ned Hayward ; for*l remembered that 
I might be killed, and provided against it *, hut I did not 
recollect anything else, and ordered the money to be 
remitted to the ])ank here at Tarningham. The ball went 
into my shoulder, however, and I have been unable to 
write ever since ; otherwise 1 would have sent the cheque - 
long ago, to he used whenever it was needed. . 1 hope to 
be able to write as well as ever in a few days ; so put your 
mind quite at ease upon that score. As for the mortgage, 
which is, I supyKJse, in train for immediate foreclosure, we 
must think what can be done some other way ; for 
I am a poor man, as you know, and have not the means of 
lending the amount;” and as lu) spoke he turned his eyo 
towards Beauchamp.* 

Ned Hayward calculated that there w’ould be plenty of 
time to make all his arrangements ; hut such fancies were 
dissipated in a moment by Isabella’s reply : — 

“ J)id not the boy tell you,” she asked, “ that everything 
you feared is to take place to morrow V lie came up to 
warn us. That good little man, Bacon, the attorney, sent 
him.” 

“ No, Isabella,” said Mary Clifford, “be did not exactly 
send him ; but he told him the facts, evidently tliat they 
might reach my uncle’s ears ;tand the hoy came u]) to tell 
us. I was sure, (Japtain Ilayw^ard,” she added, with 
glowing cheek, “ that you would do what yon could to 
and that,jif you could not aid, you would advise us howto 
act. We therefore came on here, without hesitation ; for 
no time is to he lost, and Sir John is unfortunately out at 
dinner.’’ 

“ Ve-y luckily, rather,” said Ned Hayward. “No time, 
indeed, is to he lost, if such be the state of things. 

I must write the cheque at once, some way or another. 
There is a pen and ink in my little room, I will go ' and 
get it.” 

^ .“But can you write?” asked Mary, anxiously; ^‘can 
you, without injury to yourself?” ; 

•“Nay, stay, Hayward, stay,” said Beauchamp , jou^ 
•mentioned the subject of the mortgage to nie the other 
day.’ What is the amount? can yog tell?” 

thousand pounds, and Heaven enjy knows 
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how much interest,” answered Ned Hayward ; “for I do 
not think Sir John has any idea.” 

“Nay, then 1 fear you must write the checjue,” said 
Beaui-hamp, j^ravely ; “ for I must not diminish the amount 
in the bank ; but 1 will ^et the pen and ink. We are a 
sort of prisoners here, Miss Slingsby, and dare not show 
ourselves till Mr. Wittingham's state is better ascertained, 
or we should long have endeavoured to put your mind 
at rest upon these subjects. However, we hear the young 
man is better, and therefore I trust wc shall not be obliged 
to play at hide and seek much longer.” 

i'hiis saying, he went up the stairs again, hut was 
several ftwiiutes ere he returned, during which time, 
though occasionally falling into fits of grave thought, 
Ned Hayward laughed and talked gaily; from time to time 
stealing a quiet look at the fair face of Mary Clifford, as 
she leaned her arm upon the table, and gazed somewhat 
sadly at the embers of the gamekeeper’s fire. 

At length Mr. Beauchamp made his appearance once 
more ; and sitting dowm to the table with a cheque book 
before liim, Ned Hayward, with a laugh, took the ])en in 
his hand, saying, — 

“ I must (lasli it off in haste, or it will he pronounced a 
forgery. So here isrfor it,” and with a rapid stroke or two 
he filled up the cheque for the sum of twelve thousand 
pounds, and signed his name. His cheek tnrnc<l pale as 
he WJOte ; and ]\lary CliHbid saw it, hut that was the onlj' 
sign of* pain which he suli'ered to a* near. U’lien, throwing 
dowm the pen, he took the paper w*th his left hand, and 
gave it to Miss Slingsby. 

“ There,” he said, “ I have had you on my knee twelve 
jj^ars ago, and called you dear little Bella; but 1 never 
thought you would give me so much pleasure as you do 
now.” 

“ Well, Ned Hayward,” e^xlaimed Isabella, wnth her 
eyes running over, “ you are certainly the best and noblest 
creature in the world.” 

Mary Clifford’s lips murmured something very like 
“ He is.” , 

Beauchamp looked on with an expressiotl'of grave plea- 
sure ; but scarcely was the cheque^ signed and given, W'hen 
the door of the cottage opened suddenly, and Stephen 
Gimlet took a step over the threshold saying,— 

, “I nave caught him, gentlemen : 1 have caught him, 
ike a rat ima trap.” , • 

“ Whom have you caught? ” asked Beauchamp, tundug 
quickly + 0 wards him. 
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“ \A'by the ffellow who fired the in At the window,” 
answered Stephen Gimlet. 

“ That is glorious !” exclaimed Ned Hayw^itd. Where 
is he ? What have you done with him ? ” 

“ I should not have troubled him, perhaps,” said the 
gamekeeper, “ if 1 had not found hind meddling with the 
registers in the church, which I know he has no right to 
do. I and Goody Lamb went out for ‘a bit into the church- 
yard, and, as she found the wind cold, we opened the little 
door at this side of the church, and wren! in. I had not 
been in a minute, \vhen I heard some talking plain enough ; 
but I could not see anybody for the life of me. 1 told 
Goody Lamb to stand behind the pillar by the pulpit, while 
1 went to see ; but before 1 could take a step, up out of 
the Moreton vault came tw^o men with a lantern. One of 
them AViis this fellow, and the other was the old sexton ; 
and they walked straight across tow'ards the vestry; but, 
Just a little way from the door, the -old sexton stopped, and 
said, ^ I can't, (Ja’ptain ; it is ifothing better than forgery,' 
or something like* that; and the other fellow took the 
liudcrn and went on into the vestry. So 1 said to Goody 
Lamb, in a whisper, ‘Those rascals are up to no good;’ 
and site answered, ‘ One of them never was, all his life.’ 
So, then I said, ‘ You get forward anti scare the old sexton ; 
I’ll he close behind you.’ The old woman did it in a 
minute, walking on without any noise, till she was right 
between him and the light that came out of the vestry- 
door, How ever, he had heard us whisper, I fancy ; for 
he was staring about him, as if he was looking for a 
ghost ; and, as soon as lie saw something standing there, 
off he set, as if the devil w ere behind him ; and 1 jumped 
into the vestry, where the other fellow w^as sitting with 
one of the great books open before him, and a pen in his 
hand. I did not give him much time to think, but knocked 
him over, upset the lantern, and locked the door. So there 
he is in a cage, just like one of my ferrets.” 

“ J'nat’s capital !” cried Ned Hayward ; but Beauchamp 
looked very grave, and, turning to Gimlet, he said, — 

“ We’!! consider what is to be done with him by^-and- 
bye. You can bring your good mother-in-law back now, 
Stephen ; for our business is nearly over, and then you 
oan see these two ladies safe to the carriage. Miss 
Slingshy,” continued he, as soon as the ganiekeen^r was 
^one, “ 1 wish to speak two wmrds with you regarding 
little note and be held one up before hen ** I took ad- 
T 3 i;itage of the pen and ink before 1 broa^t it dowm, and 
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SO kept you waiting, Tm afraid ; but it was not without “a 
purpose.” 

Isabella hesitated for a moment ; but Beauchamp added, 
laughing, — 

‘‘ Nay, surely you will trust yourself with me as far as 
the door.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Isabella, with a gay toss of her head ; 
“ for I am doing all kinds of odd things to-night, and see 
no reason for stopping in mid course.” 

Thus saying, she walked towards the door, with Beau- 
champ following ; and they went out into the little garden, 
where Beauchamp put the note into her hand, saying, — 

“ This is addressed to Dr. Miles, iny dear young lady. 
We are not vciy well aware of what has taken place re- 
garding tills mortgage, which Hayward has mentioned to 
me ; hut I fear there is some foul play going on. Should 
any sudden inconvenience arise regarding it, or the interest 
upon it, send that note instantly to Dr. Miles, and, at the 
same time, take means to let me know.” 

“ But how, my kind friend,” asked Isabella, “ how’ can 
I let you know, without discovering your place of conceal- 
ment to others ? You are, doubtless, aware that there are 

S lacards all over the place, oifermg a reward for the apjire- 
ension of j’ourself and Captain llaywardV” 

“ We must not mind that,” answered Beauchamp ; “ I 
must take iny measures after w^ards, as I find best. In the 
meantime, Dr. Miles will insure that your lather is put to 
no incorivcuience ; for it so luckily happens, that I have a 
large sum unemployed at the present moment, wdiich 
could not be better employed than by saving you from 
distress and annoyance.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Beauchamp,” cried Isabella, greatly moved, 
“ what right have I to so much kindness and generosity?” 

“ Every right that a fine and noble heart can give,” an- 
swered Beauchamp: “and, oh, let me add, every right 
that can be bestowed by the most sincere affection that 
ever Avoman inspired in man — but I will not agiUce you 
more to-night. This 4s not a moment when I can press 
such a to])ic upon you. There is only one thing you 
must promise, that you will suffer no consideration what- 
ever to prevent 3 ou from availing yourself of the means of 
freeing your father from his difficulties— no, not even tltc 
rash words I have just spoken.” 

IsahBla w^as silent for a moment ; but then she replied, 
•S^,a low voice, 

♦‘Those words would have quite the contBary effect. 
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They would give me confidence and hoJ)e and she put 
her hand in bis. 

Beauchamp raised it to his lips, warmly, fully under- 
standing all that her reply implied. 

The devil is in a country apothecary. There is an awk- 
ward fatality about them which always brings them on the 
ground at the wrong moment. 

“ Good night — good night, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Mr. 
Slattery of Tarningham, slowly walking his horse down 
the sandy lane. “I thought I would just step in to-see 
Captain Hayward, and tell you that Harry Wittingham is 
much better to-night;” and Mr. Slattery was dismounting 
from his horse, not in the slightest degree with the inten- 
tion of seeing whose hand ^Ir. Beauchamp had been 
kissing, but merely in the exercise of his prt)fessioiial 
avocations. As misfortune wmuld have it, Beauchamp had 
left tlie coltiige door open behind him, so that the surgeon 
had a fair view of the act by which that gentleman had 
sealed his tacit contract with Isabella, by the light which 
streamed forth from within. But that which was unfor- 
tunate on one side,Vas fortunate on another; for no sooner 
>vas the first monosyllable out of Mr. Slattery’s mouth, 
than Isabella darted in and closed the door, so that the 
surgeon, though he thought the figure strangely like Sir 
iTohn’s daughter, could not swear to the fact. 

Beauchamp, at the same time, hastened to prevent his 
obtaining any more precise knowledge, saying, “Thank 
you for your information, Mr. Slattery. Hiyward is 
better, and cannot see you to-night, being particularly 
engaged at present. Good night I” and he also retired into 
the hou«e, and shut the door. 

.“Ho, ho!” said Mr. Slattery, “so they do not choose 
me to see I Well, let them take the consequences. When 
people t.ust me, I can be as silent as the grave ; but if 
tlicy show a want of confidence, 1 know how to match them. 
Did 1 wliisper one w’ord to any one of where the two gen- 
tlemen were ? No, not a word I — and now they think to 
blind me. Well well ! we shall see.” 

And Mr. Slattery did see, for while this soliloquy had 
been going on, he had been going on too, and when it 
came to a con^^lusion, he came upon the lamps of the large, 
comfortable barouche of Sir John Slingsb;^. 

Good evening, Jenkins,” said Mr. Slattery, to the tall, fat 
coachman. “ Is Sir John in this part, that you areout so !ate?” 

* sir,” replied Jenkins, “ he’s got the chajritt 

■ at IVfeadowfield, I brought my young lady to see W’dow 
Lamb, at Gimlet’s, the new keeper’s.” 
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Ho» ho !’’ Raid Mr. Slattery, again ; but he had not time 
to make reflections, for at the very moment he heard a 
pair of human feet running hard, and the next instant a 
flgnre shot across the glare of the carriage -lamps. Mr. 
Slattery bad a quick eye, and he instantly called after the 
runner, “ llic ! hie! Captain, I want to s])eak with you!” 

lint the person w^honi he addressed ran on ; and as Mr, 
Slattery did not choose to be so evaded, he struck his 
plaled spurs into his horse’s side, and overtook the fugitive 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile; for, once past the 
stile where the caniage stood, there was no possible means 
of getting out of the high-banked lane. 

“Hie, Cajjtairi ! — Captain Morctoii!” cried JJr. Slat- 
tery, as he came near ; and Morcton, not at all liking to 
have his name shouted all over the country, slackeuccl hia 
pace, 

“What the devil do you want, Slattery?” he asked; 
“do you not see I’m in a hurry?” 

“ There’s my little account, you know, Ca])tnir),” said 
]\Ir. Slattery, “four years standing, and you’d really 

oblige me very much if ” ' 

“Devil fly away with your account!^’ said tlie worthy 
captain ; “do you think I’m going to pay for all the physic 
you drugged the maid-servants with, at the hall V” 

“Have jmu heard the news, Captain?” exclaimed 
Mr. Slattery, coming abruptly to the real point, as he per- 
ceived the other was going to run again. 

“ No ; what news?” asked Moreton, pauBing. 

“ Why, that Miss Slingshy is going to be married imme- 
diately to Mr. Beauchamp, who has been staying down 
here so long,” answered ]\1r. Slattery; and then added, “as 
soon as young Wittinghain’s out of all dagger, they sa}-.” 

“Ifi she, by !” exclaimed the captain. “ Well, 

doctor, I shall take the short cut through that gate — ^good 
night ; and do not say to any one you saw me here. I 
know you can be trusted with a secret.” 

“To be sure!” said Mr. Slattery; and while Captain 
!Moreton vaulted over the gate, the surgeon purb\ied his 
way towards Tarningham, 
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Sib John Stangsby returned to Tarningham Park at about 
|he hoM iof “ dark midnight;” but he found both daughter 
ai^ niece still up to receive him, 

“Well, young ladief,” he said, seating himself in his 
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arm-chair for a moment, and sticking his. thumb into his 
white waistcoat ; “ you have passed a dull night, I dare 
say, with tlie old gentleman out, and the two young gentle- 
men Lord knows where ! AYcll, how are wc to wear away 
to-morrow?” 

“ I sliall wear away the morning, my dear uncle,” said 
Mary Clifford, w-ho had held 4ong councils with her cou- 
sin, “ in going to Tarninghain ; aiidl will ask you to lend 
me the carriage for an hour at eight o’clock.” 

“ Certainly, dear Mary,” said the baronet; “ but Tarn- 
inghani! what takes your pretty little self to Taruing- 
haiii ?” 

“ Why, the truth is, T want some money,” answered 
J\1is3 Cliilurd. “ I think the bank opens at halt-past 
eight.” 

“ Money in the hank ! ” cried Sir John Slingsby ; “ was 
tlicrc ever such a girl ? She has money in the bank I 
Well, take the carriage, Mary, when you like, and be hack 
to breakfast at half-iiast nine, otherwise yon shall have 
cold tea, and not a bit of ivistyi Now to bed — to bed : 
for if people liave to«go to Tarinngham early in the morn- 
ing, they must go to bed at niglit.” 

The breakfist-table was laid, an usual, by nine o’clock 
in the morning ; but before that hour Isabella Slingsby 
had been down, and had wandered about iu the drawing- 
room and ill the library, with a nervous sort of unscttled- 
iicss iu her manner, which struck even the servants who 
happened to pass, Sbe looked out of almost every win- 
dow iu the house >vhich was accessible to her ; she gazed 
down every road that wound through the park ; she 
scanned every moving figure that was within the range of 
siglit ; and she felt every moment a terror of what tlie 
next would bring, which she had never experienced iu life 
before. SSie wished that Mary had not left her, that they 
had sent some one for the money; and she conjured up 
prosjiective difficulties and distresses, obstacles that she 
would not know how to meet, questions of law and form 
of whicl^slie w^as unaware, to trouble herself and agitate 
her mind still more. At length, with a bold resolution, 
she rang the bell, a^d ordered the servant who appeared to 
go down to Dif Miles’s, %vith her compliments, and *say 
she would be glad to see him. The moment after, her 
father entered the room, as guy, as bustling, as jovial as 
ever ; his face resplendent with small red veins ; his ^es 
sparkling like the wine of the night before ; hi% 
stomach rolling unrepressed under an easy wai|}tcoat \ mix 
his stout legs and neat foot carryin|[ bhn about with the 
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light step of one-and-twenty. To have looked at him, 
one Avould have thought that there was not such a thing 
as care or sorrow in the world, much less in his own 
house. 

“Ah, Bella!” he cried, kissing her, “how have you 
slept, my love ? — Where’s Mary? — not come back? How’s 
your aunt ? — pining, pining, eh ? — see what comes oC a 
melancholy constitution, too much hile, and twenty years’ 
trial of a puritanical husband! Well, what’s o’clock? — 
hve-and-twenty minutes after nine — come along, we’ll 
have breakfast. Mary shall have a frcsli pot of tea 
when she comes;” and in went Sir John Slingshy to the 
breakfast-room, ringing the bell as if he would have palled 
it down the moment he got in. 

“Breakfast!” he exclaimed, when the butler appeared. 
** Has not the post-bag come ?” 

“ No, vSir John” replied the man. 

“Very late,” said the baronet; and, marching to the 
window, he looked out upon the sunshiny park, with his 
hands* behind him, for want of better occupation. 

To poor Isabella Slingshy, her father’s lively uncon- 
sciousness was terrible; and it w’as with trembling hands 
that she made the tea and poured out the coflee, giving a 
sharp look round every time the door opened, as if in ex- 
pectation of some 'grim bailiff’s face appearing. »Such, 
indeed, would have been the case, had it not been that 
good Mr. Bacon had contrived to delay what he could not 
prevent; and at length, much to the joy and sati>laction 
of Isabella, the grating sound of carriage-wheels was heard 
from the park. That sound was still distant and indistinct, 
however, when the butler came in with a very peculiar and 
significant expression of countenance, saying, “ JMease, 
Sir John, there’s a man wants to speak with you.” 

“ Well, he must wait,” said Sir John Slingsfiry. “Tell 
him I am at breakfast — has not the post-bag come yet?” 

“ Please, Sir John, the man says he must speak with 
you directly.” 

“Tell him to go to the devil,” said Sir John*Slingshy, 
“and speak with him ;” hut the words were scarcely out 
of his mouth, when the door opened behind the butler, 
and not one man, but two, appeared. ♦ 

Isabella's fdee had been very pale from tlie first an^ 
nouncement made by the servant ; but Sir John had re- 
maCned perfectly unconscious till he saw those two 
.-strangcp faces. They were anything hut pleasant faces 
in the abstract, for^ though well washed' and shaved, 
^ there was a ruffianly dirt of expression, which no 
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soap could get rid of. There are certain professions which 
stamp themselves upon the outer man in indelible lines. 
The bailiff— the man who makes his bread or his fortune 
by inflicting the most poignant misery the law knows upon 
his fellow-creatures — the step in society still lower than 
the hangman — is never to be mistaken ; and Sir John 
Slingsby recognised at once the errand* of his intrusive 
visitors in their aspect. His face became very pale, the 
red veins turned blue ; and he sat at the table without 
uttering a word. He well knew that these men’s appear- 
ance, though bad enough iii itself, was but the com- 
mencement of evils ; that the long- delayed hour was 
come ; that the tliin worn line which upheld his whole 
fortunes had snapped, and that lie was now to fall into the 
gulf of ruin wliich had so long yawned beneath him. 
Arrested and carried from his house, every creditor would 
pour in with his claims, every debt be swelled by law ex- 
penses, till nouglit would be lefj for him and for Jiis child 
but a prison and a life of labour. , 

His careless heart sg-nk with the weight suddenly cast 
upon it ; and his brain was overpowered with the multi- 
tude of thoughts it had resisted too long. 

But Isabella stepped in like an angel of comfort ; her 
heart rose as his fell. The moment of terror passed away ; 
and, as the foremost of the two men laid hia hand lightly 
upon Sir John’s shoulder, she whispered in his ear, “ Dp 
not alarm yourself, my dear father. Mary has gone t^ ' 
Tarningham for the money. We heard of all this last 
night, and are quite prepared. She will be here in a mo- 
ment — I hear the carriage coming up now.” 

“At whose suit, and for what amount?” demanded Sir 
John Slingsby, turning to the bailiff. lie could say no 
more, for some moments were required to collect his 
thoughts. • 

“At Mr. Witting!] am^s, Sir John,” replied tlie man, 
“ for five thousand three hundred and forty -two pounds 
seven and Jour pence.” 

“ Then you, may tell Mr. Wittingham for me,” .said Sir 
John Slingsby, “that he is ad^ — d shabby, sneaking scoun- 
drel, to do such j^thitig as this without giving me some 
notice.” ^ 

“ Come, come, Sir John,” rejoined the bailiff, “ you 
know *it is no use talking — ^you must come along, ymjt 
know.” ^ f 

“You are som,ewhat too quick, sir,” said Isabella, intdr- 
posihg ; if you mean to say the debt must paid, that 
is very well. It shall be paid.” • . • 

. , R 
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“ Ay, miss ; but it must be paid imtnediately, or Sir 
John must march,” answered the man, ecrewiup; hie eye at « 
his follower; “p^ammon is gammon, you know.” 

I do not understand what you mean,” said Isabella, 
haughtily. — “ Pray, papa, do not touch him ” (for Sir 
rlohn had risen, with fury iu his countenance) — “the debt 
shall he paid immediately, as you say.” 

“ And you shall be ducked in the horse-pond for your 
insolence,” added the baronet, — continuing to the butler, 

“ Call in all the men !” 

“ Xay, nay — do not, dear fiitlior!” cri 'd Isabella. 
“Five thousand three hundred and forty pounds, you 
saidV” she continued, addressing the bailiff, — “1 will 
bring the money this moment.” 

“ Forty-two, seven, and four,” said the man, sullenly ; 
“but there may be detainers, and as the captain is made, 

I fancy I cannot ” 

“Oil, ril soon settle that!” said Sir Jolin Slingshy. 
“You see, my good fellow, there are several windows to 
this room, as well as doors — I do not rci^i^t the law — 
wouldn’t resist the law for the world ! — but as soon as the 
money is paid, you go out of either windows or doors, as 
you please ; hut gpeedil}^ in cither case, (^et the money, 
Bella — call the men hero !” he added, speaking sharply to 
the butler ; “I s6e we shall want them.” 

Isabella hastened out of the room, for the carriage liad 
just drawn up ; and as she entered the vestibule, she saw 
Alary stepping lightly out of it, with a calm smile. 

“ Have you got it V” cried Isabella, in eager haste ; “they 
arc here already.” 

“Indeed!” said Alary, sadly; “I am sorry for that. 
But there was some difficulty ; for at the bunk, as the sum 
was so large, they wanted proof of Captain Hayward’s 
signature, which they did not well know. I ftonld not tell 
what to do, and therefore went to Mr. Bacon’s, who soon 
settled the matter.” 

“ Why, the writ was taken out by him,” cried Isabella. 

“ Yes, 1 know,” answered her cousin ; “ but he told me 
how sorry he was to be forced by Mr. Wittingbam to do 
it ; and explained that it would be much better to pay the 
money at once in Tarningham, when *lie would give me 
a receipt in^'full, and an order, or something, to these men, 
BO as to stop anything unpleasant ot once — for he thought 
lU^should get back before they arrived. He said ther 
woihd be a great object gained in paying the money 
once, so* that the , receipt might he dated belbrey y?hait he 
called^ the captiort” ^ , 
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“And did you do it?” asked Isabella, cageiiy — “did 
3 'OU do it, dearest Mary?” 

“ Yes !” answered her cousin, half alarmed. “ I really 
believe he is a very honest little man ; and he seemed 
triil}^ distressed at Mr. Wittingham’s conduct. He gave 
me the receipt, and the order, too ; and toede great pains 
to date them half-past eight, though it nearly nine. I 
hope I have not done wrong, Isabella?” 

“ Oh dear, no ! I dare say it is all quite right,” cried 
Isabella, joyfully. “ Give them to me, Mary, and let me 
run back ; for I am afraid of what my fatlier calls ‘ an 
atlhir of postw«,’ between him and these bailiffs. I left him 
marvellously pugnacious.” 

Mary Clifford put into her hand the two papers which 
she had received in Tarningham, and at the same time 
drew foUh a small bundle of bank-notes, saying, “There 
is the rest of the twelve thousand pounds — for Heaven's 
sake, take care of it, Isabella!” 

Her cousin gazed at the little packet with a gay smile ; 
and th.en tossing her head, with the joy of a light heart 
relieved from a heavy'load, she ran back into the break- 
fast-room, while Mary went up stairs, to kty aside her 
shawl and bonnet. 

At the door of the room where she had left her hither, 
Isabella resumed a calm and coinpo'ied •air ; and, entering 
with a stately step, found five or six men-servants arranged 
across the end of the chamber, while the two bailiffs stood 
looking somewhat crest-fallen and apprehensive near Sir 
John, who, for his part, sat beating a tune on the break- 
fast-table w ith his fingers, and endcavoiiriag to appear un- 
concerned. A sharp, anxious glance at his daughter’s 
face, however, told that all fear was not at an end ^ but 
her confident look reassured him, and he exclaimed, 
“Well, Billa, have you brought the money?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Slingsby, and, approaching the 
table, she laid down the roll of bank-notes, spread them 
out, and began to count — “ One thousand, two thousand, 
three, fodi-, five, six thousand;” she said aloud, much to 
the astonishment and admiration of tiic servants. 

“ That is more than enough, madam,” said the bailjff, 
approaching witR humbled air and smooth tone. 

“ I know it is,” replied Isabella : “ be so ^)od as to keep 
your hands away, sir ; for you are not going to have one 
penny of that sum. I was only counting to see that^fhe 
ambuut was right. That paper, I think, will b^^quite^ 
enough for you; and that, my dear father, is ♦he receipt 
for ihe. whole sum and costs to M% Wittlngham.” 
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“Well, ma’am, well, Pve nothing to say,” exclaimed 
the bailiff; “ it is all in order. Ilowsomever, I have only 
done my duty ; and am very glad the^ matter is so 
settled.” 

“Done 3mur dut}'', you vagabond!” cried Sir John 
Slingsby, “ done only your duty, when you ventured to 
use the word ‘ gammon’ to my daughter — but it does not 
matter —it does not matter ! Get out of my sight as fast 
as possible, and tell that fellow AV'^ittingham to keep far off 
me, for, as sure as 1 am alive, I will horsewhip him the 
first time I see him — take care of them, my men, and see 
them safe off the grounds.” 

The w'ords certainly did not imply any very formidable 
menace ; but as such the bailiff and his follower seemed to 
understand them, and made speed towards the door, while 
the men-servants answered “ That wc will, Sir John;” 
but made way for the two unwelcome visitors to effect 
their exit qasily. Isabella remonstrated earnestly with her 
father; but the jovial baronet onty exclaimed, “ Dooh ! 
nonsense, Bella ; no harm can happen, I must see what 
goes on ; for, with a fair start and a good run, it would be 
capital fun. Come into the library — come into the librarj^, 
wc shall have the best view there ; and after that yve will 
breakfast.” 

Isabella Slingslty, how^ever, remained alone in the break- 
fast-room, gazing dow n upon the notes spread out on the 
table. The eagerness, the excitement of the moment was 
gone. The anxious fear for her father’s liberty w as over. 
Something smote her heart — even the little display of the 
money before the eyes of the servants and the bailiffs she 
•was sorry for. Corivsiderations presented themselves which 
she had never thought of before ; and when her cousin 
Mary entered the room a few minutes after, Isabella cast 
her arm round her neck, and, bending her heaa upon her 
shoulder, said, wdth a blush on her cheek and tears in her 
eyes, “Poor Ifed Hajwvard, Mary, I have thought too 
little of him ; and he is not rich, I know.” 

“ Do not be afraid, Isabella,” said Maiy, in a low tone. 

“ But 1 am afraid, Mary,” rejoined Isabella. “I know 
my father is terribly embarrassed — I flar he will never be 
able to repay this sum.” 

“ Then I will,’’ said Mary Clifford. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

We must go back to Stephen Gimlet’s cottage and the 
.preceding night. Beatchampand Captain Hay watd #to.od 
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together by the table, ■when their two fair visitors had left 
them, waiting for the return of the gamekeeper, and they 
both remained silent for several minutes. 

Both Beauchamp and Hayward had done an important 
thing that night. The latter had stripped himself for a 
friend’s benelit of the treasured resource of after-life. 
Never rich, he had left himself but a scanty pittance which 
was not likely to be increased by any means but his own 
personal exertions. From that moment, he felt that bis 
course of life must be changed ; that his views, his feelings, 
his habits, must undergo a severe scrutiny, ajid be sub- 
jected to a hard discipline ; that the careless ease, the 
light-hearted indifference to the morrow w^as at an end ; 
that the small cares lie had never yet known, the looking 
to shillings and to pence, and all the sordid minutiae of 
difTicult economy, were to he his companions for life, as 
inseparable from his footsteps as his shadow. 

But Ned Hayward was a very hq^iest man, and his first 
thought was how to bear his poverty rightly. He gave 
not one thought to the money he had just given away — 
for so he believed it to he — ^lie would have performed the 
same act over and over agam a dozen times if he had had 
the means and the motives to do so ; and would each time 
have done it willingly ; but that did not prevent his feel- 
ing the painful situation in which he had left himself ; and 
he contemplated with deep thought and stern resolution 
all that was to issue from the deed he had done. 

With Beauchamp, .the feelings might be dillerent, but 
the sources from which they sprang were the same. He: 
too, had taken a step wdiich was to influence the w^hole of 
his future life. He had said words to Isabella Slingsby, 
of which he felt all the import at the moment they were 
spoken — which he spoke purposely, that there might he 
no doubt or hesitation on her mind in regard to his sensa- 
tions or purposes, and yet w'hich, as soon as they were 
uttered, filled him with a vague feeling of apprehension, 
Yet Beauchamp was a resolute man in character, and hail 
performed acts of persisting resolution which few met 
would have had the iJetermination to carry through. He 
loved Isabella, to<j^ dearly ; and, bad the whole world been 
subject to his choice, he would have selected tier. He was 
anxious, likewise, to call her his own ; for he was not 
without the fire of passion, and was very different from 
those idle triflers, in whom love is a vanity lighted «ip oy 
the cold ignis fatuus of a volatile a)id fligitive desire. But 
his previous history furnished materials lor doubt and 
alaxm 4ad when he paused to contemplate all tlfeinnu- 
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merable consequences of the few words he had spoken, 
there was a mist over one part of that sea of many Avaves, 
the future, — and he asked himself, with awe, “ What is 
beneath?” The thought, however, that he was loved in 
return, was consolation and courage; and though, for his 
part, Ned lla^Avard did not A^enturc to indulge in ari)^ such 
sweet dream, yet the image of Mary Clifford, like that of 
the Virgin in the old legend, shed a light which dis])elled 
the darkness along one bright path, through the obscure 
future, for him aho. 

The contcmjd:Uions of both gentlemen, however, were 
speedily broken thioiigli by the return of Ste Gimlet, who, 
turning to Mr. Tioaucham]), inquired, — 

Please, sir, wliat sliall we do with the man locked up 
in the vestry ? ” 

“ Oh, have liim out !” cried Ned Hayward, “and hand 
him oALTto a constable.” 

Penuchamp did not reply so quicklj' ; but at length, he 
said, — 

“ There may be difficulty, llay\^rd, in finding a con- 
stable at tliis time of night ; and not only difficulty, but 
also danger to ourselves, if we lake any part in the busi- 
ncs'?. Is the place where the man is confined secure?” he 
continued, add residing the gamekeeper. 

“Pretty well, sir, I think,” answered Gimlet ; “there 
arc hjirs to the windows, and the door is locked tight 
enough. Then wo con lock the church door, too.’” 

“ 1 locked it, Stephen,” said Mrs. Lamb ; “ there hangs 
the key.” 

“ Ttien let him stay there the night,” rejoined Beau- 
chnm]> ; “ 1 Avill not interfere to screen him ; and Gimlet 
can get a const able early to-morrow morning, Avithout our 
taking any part in the affair.” 

^J'liis j)ro])osal Avas agreed to by Ned HayAA\ard, though 
the expression Avhich liis friend used, in regard to screen- 
ing the olfeudcr, struck him as somewhat strange. It is 
wonderful, howcAxw, how often in life Ave do Afffiat is vul- 
garly termed, reckon Avithout our host. The two gentle- 
men retired to rest in the rooms a^oAx, which had been 
prepared and furnished for them in histe, since the duel 
uith young Wittingham ; and Stephen Gimlet and Widow 
Lamb also sought repose. Early the next morning, hoAv- 
the gamekeeper rose to seek a constable ; but first 
he thought it expedient to look at the temporary prison in 
which her had confined Captain Moreton. The doors, both 
of church and vestry, were still closed and locked ; but, 
Jsrassh.g round towards his own cottage again, little 
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c;rass-grown path that ran under the church walls, Ste 
Gimlet was surprised and confounded to perceive that 
tliree of the bars covering the window of the vestry had 
been forced out of the mortar in which they had been 
socketed ; and jumping up on a tombstone to look in, he 
soon saw that the bird bad taken wing from its cage. 

Stejjliou Gimlet, notwithstanding this'discovery, did not 
return to liia cottage at once, to communicate the intel- 
ligence to tlu)sc within, lie paused and thought; but, to 
say trutli, it was not of the event which he had just ascer- 
tained that he meditated. That was done and over : the 
man was gone, and might never be caught again ; but the 
words winch Beauchamp bad spoken the night before had 
made a deeper impression upon his mind than they had 
upon IV ed Hiy ward’s, and naturallj'^, for the young officer 
had never remarked or heard anything before whicli could 
lead his fancy to perceive aii}?' connection between his 
friend and Captain Moreton. t^tejdien Gimlet, on the 
contrary, had observed much that excited his imagination, 
and it was one of a very active character. He remembered 
the interest wliich Beauchamp had displayed in the monu- 
ments of the IVtoreton family ; he remembered all the in- 
quiries he had made regarding their former proper!}'’ ; and 
he did not forget either his mother-in-law’s ancient con- 
nection with one of the members of tliat house, or the 
somewhat mysterious expressions she had used in regard 
to Beauchamp himself. It was a tangled skein, difficult to 
unravel, hut yet he resolved to unravel it ; not exactly 
from curiosity, though curiosity might have some share 
therein, but rather because, in hi| wild fancy, he dreamed 
that the knowledge whicJi Goody Lamb possessed of his 
guest’s previous history might afford him some means of 
serving a*nuiu he looked upon as his benefactor. He 'was 
peculiarly susceptible of kindness or unkindness, of grati- 
tude or its reverse, resentment ; and lie thought tliat it 
would be a happy day for him, if he could ever return to 
Mr. Beauchamp, even in a small degree, the kindness he 
had received, lie pondered upon these things for full 
five minutes, and tj;ien returned to his cottage, where he 
found the old fedy, in the inner room, making the little 
boy repeat a short prayer at his bedside, after having 
wQ^ed and dressed him. It w*as a sweet and wholesome 
sight to the father. He contrasted it with former days, 
and he felt the balmy infinen^ of honest peace ov^, 
his l\eart. One of the fkst rewards of a return to virtue 
from of man’s many deviatiips^ is an appreciatmn of 
i s 4^mkiice. He stood and gazed, and listeued well 
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satisfied, while the words of holy pr^er rose up from the 
sweet tongue of his own child ; and if the boy had prayed 
for his father’s confirmation in his return to right, the peti- 
tion could not have been more fully granted. 

When it was done, Ste Gimlet kissed the child, and sent 
him out to play in the little garden. Then, shaking hands 
with Widow Lamb, he said, — 

“ I wanted to ask you a question or two, Goody. Do 
you know who the man is that rushed into the vestry last 
night ? ” , 

“To be sure I do,” answered the widow; “do you 
think, Stephen, I could forget one I have seen in such 
times, and known in such acts as that man ? No, no ; I 
shall remember him to my dying day.” 

“ Well, then,” replied her son-in-law, “ [ want you to 
tell me, Good}?^, wliat there is between him and Mr. Beau- 
champ ; lor the man has got out and is off, and I have 
great doubts that lie is Mr. Beauchamp’s friend.” 

“ I had better hold niy tongue, Stephen,” said the old 
woman — “ 1 had better hold ray tongue, at least till I see 
and understand more. One thing at least I may say, and 
say truly, that the bitterest enemy ever Mr. Beauchamp 
had, was that Captain Moretou.” 

“ Do you think, IV'idow Lamb,” asked the gamekeeper, 
in a low, stern tone, “ that he has any cause to wish Mr. 
Beauchamp dead ? ” 

The old woman started, and gazed at him, demanding, — 

“ What makes you ask that V ” 

“I’ll tell you, widow,” replied the man. “Have jmu 
not heard of a shot fiied into 8ir Jolin Slingeby’s dining- 
room ? AVell, that shot went within a few inches of Mr. 
Beauchami>’s head, and that is the man who fired it.” 

The old woman sank down on the sfool by the bedside, 
and clasped her hands together, exclaiming, — 

“ Is it come to that 1 Ay, I thought it would, sooner or 
later. He could not stop — no, no, he could not stop I” 

She paused for a moment, and rocked herself b^iiekwards 
and forwards upon the seat, with a pained and bewildered 
look. ^ 

“"1 see how it is, Goody,” said Gimlet ; ^Kind now I’ll tell 
you. That felbw shaa't get oflT. I’ll never give it up till 
Tve, caught him. I’ll track him, like a bare, to his form, 
and he shall be punished. Mr. Beauchamp has been kind 
♦o iifb-rcne of the first that ever were ; and I’ll not forget 
^Ahidness, tljiough I’ll try to forget unkindhess.” 

^‘Take care what y^ujare about, Stephen,” answered his 
'^t/,^Other-ii--law, “or you may do harm instead ■ 
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Watch him, if you will, to prevent mischief ; and, above all, 
let me know everything that you see and hear. I will talk 
with Mr. Beauchamp, as you call him, this very day* I 
wonder if the woman is living !” 

“There Avas one woman with this man, at all events,” 
answered Stephen Gimlet, “ when he was down here last.” 

“Ah! what was she like?” inquifed Widow Lamb, 
eagerly — “Avhat was she like?” 

“ I only saw her for a minute,” replied the gamekeeper ; 

“ but she seemed a fine handsome lady as one could wish 
to see — somewhat reddish in the face ; but with fine, dark 
eyes, and mighty gaily dressed. She was tall, too, for a 
woman.” 

“ Yes, her eyes were dark enough,” said Widow Lamb ; 
and she was always fond of fine clothes — that was her ruin; 
but red in the face ! — that is strange ; she liJid the finest and 
the fairest skin I ever saw.” 

“Well, the redness might coipe from drink,” said Ste 
Gimlet; “for she seemed to me half-drunk then. He 
called her Charlotte,* I recollect.” 

“Ay, that's her name,” exclaimed the. widow; “and so 
they have come together again ? It is for no good, I Avill 
answer ; for two bolder or worse spirits ncA^er met to plot 
mischief.” 

“ Y’ou had better tell me all about it, Goody,” said Ste- 
phen Gimlet ; “do something to that fellow, I will, and it’s 
bad to Avork in the dark.” 

“Not till I haA^e spoken to the gentleman upstairs,” said 
the old Avoman. “Watch the man, Stephen : find out where 
he is — Avhat he is doing — all about nim, and about her, 
too; but do not meddle with him yet. Hark! they are 
coming doAvn. Y'ou go away, and I will talk with him this 
very day.” 

“ I must tell them he has got out, before I go,” answered 
the gamekeeper, going into the other room, and bolting 
the outer door, to guard against intrusion while the two 
lodgers ircrc beloAv. ^ 

No one, however, appeared hut Beauchamp, Avhose first 
words were — 

“I wish, Stephen, you would send some one doAvii to 
Tarningham, to tell Mr. Slattery to com# up. Captain 
Hayward is not so well this morning, and says he has not 
sle'pt all night.” • 

.“I will go myself, sir,” said Gimlet ; “but I justiWante^^ 
to tell you that Captain Moreton has got out* during tne 
iiighf. He has wrenched out three of the bars of the win- 
;.j|ow,»^d is off,” • 
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Beauchamp mused. 

“Well, it does not much matter,” he said, at length ; 
“but you had better inform Doctor Miles of what, you saw 
in the church, and let him take whatever steps he may 
think necessary to insure that no fraud has been commit- 
ted. I can have nothing to do with the atFair. Bring up 
Mr. Slattery as soon as you can, for I am somewhat anxious 
about (laptain Hayward’s state this morning.” 

G-imlet did not reply, lie uttered no expression of sor- 
row or of sympathy ; but yet he felt as much grieved and 
alarmed as if Ned Hayward had been his brother ; and his 
countenance showed it, tbonglrbis words did not. 

As soon as be Avas gone, Mr. Beauchamp was turning to 
go upstairs again ; but Widow Lamb came out of the inner 
room, and stopped him, saying — 

“I Avish to sjieak a word or two to you, sir.” 

“AVcll, my good lady,” ansAvered Beauchamp, with a 
smile, “can I do anything to serve you?” 

“!No, sir,” replied the old woman, “it is not that. But 
I see you do not recollect me — and, indeed, hoAv should 
yon ! Jt is a long time since we first met.” 

Beauchamp gazed at her for a moment in silence, and 
then said — 

“I think I do ronicmbcr having seen you somewhere be- 
fore I met you here. Your face struck me as familiar to 
niy recollection when first I saw you ; but I cannot rcincm' 
her where 1 saAv it. Were you ever in India?” 

“Oh ! no, my lord, it was not there,” answered WidoAv 
Lamb; “Aidien first 1 saw you, you were quite a young 
gentleman ; the Honourable Charles St. Leger, they called 
you ; and you had come doAvn Avith Captain Morcton, 
your coUsin, to shoot on the grounds of his great aunt, Miss 
Moreton.” « 

Bcaucliamp’s face turned someAAdiat pale, and his fine 
broad brow contracted ; hut he did not speak, and the old 
woman continued— 


“Do you not recollect, my lord, Davie Lamb, the grieve, 
as they called him, and your coming down with a gay party 
to the grieve’s house, one day? It vas the eleventh of 
August, tAvelve years ago this summer ; aJi^d the lady was 
with you, Miss^harlotte Hay, as they called her- — ” 
“Ilush*! hush !” cried Beauchamp, almost fiercely tdo 
not -mention her name in my hearing. Y ou do not know — 
know, good woman ” 

yes, my lord, I do,” answered Widow Lamb ; “ I 
more than yoq think — more than you knoAv, per^ 
y/Aurself. I can tell you many things about 
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“Tell me nothing,’^ said Beauchamp, sternly; “you can 
say nothing of her conduct, infamous and bad, that I do 
not knoAV or do not guess. I wish never to hear her name 
again and he turned once more towards the stairs. 

“ '\A^c]l, I beg your pardon, my lord,” said Widow Lamb, 
witli a disappointed look, “ I did not niean to vex 3m, but 
it ever 3^011 should wish to hear more, 1 can tell 3^011 better 
than any one ; for there is nobody now living knows so 
much as T do, and 1 think ” 

The conclusion of her sentence was wanting, for some 
one opened the cottage^door, which had not been bolted 
since Stephen Gimlet had gone out. The next moment 
the head of ]\lr. Slattery appeared, and, entering with an 
insinuating smile, the worthy surgeon saluted Beauchamp 
revere Mtiall}^, saying, — 

“ I met my good friend AVolf, JMr, Beauchamp, and was 
sorry to hear that (^aptain Hayward is not so well. But I 
have got good news lor him, aud you too. Xo more need 
of pla3aTig at bo-peep. I found Mr. AVittingbam so much 
belter this inovning,* that 1 have ventured publicly to pro- 
nounce him out of danger.” 

“I'hank God for that!” said Beauchamp ; “but we bad 
better go uj) and see ilayward, who seems to me somewhat 
feycrish.” 

“1 am afraid there is a hit of the wadding, or the coat, 
or something still in the wound,” said Mr. Slatteiy, fol- 
lowing Beauchamp upstairs, “but there is no cause for 
aliirm. It may produce inconvenience and some inflamma- 
tion ; hut nature, my dear sir, hy the very same process 
whicli produces pain and irritation to the patient, often ex- 
pels any ex traneous substance, which, if it remained, might 
cause more serious results.” 

Mr. Sliittevy remained at least an hour and a half; and, 
to sa3^ the truth, during that time he put our good 
friend Ned IIa3 ward to some torture, but in the end, he 
succeeded in extracting from the woun^'vhich that gentle- 
man hifU received a portion of his wmstcoat, which had 
been carried in by the ball in its passage. Some hemor- 
rhage followed, wiiich was stopped with diflicult3^ ; hut at 
length the sittgeon took his leave, and descended with 
Beauchamp to the lower room. • 

• AA^idow Lamb, however, met them at the foot of the 
stairs, saying, in a low tone — • 

■ “There is a servant on horseback, from the 
•justjaow before the door. He has got a noie, which he 
will give to no one but you; aniLI did not know what 
!rto. do’il. • • 
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“There ia no necessity for any further concealment,’’ 
Sttid Beauchamp, advancing to the door; “you have got a 
note for me,” he continued, speaking to the servant, who 
touched his hat, and delivered a smSl Lillet. 

Beauchamp tore it open, and read while good Mr. Slat- 
tery pau'sed beside him, in the hope of hcariiig some news ; 
for, as we have shovirn, he was not without a laudable por- 
tion ol curiositj’’. 

“I must go over directly,” said Beauchamp, for that note 
placed before his eyes a "sery unpleasant state of alfairs at 
Tariiingham Park — a mortgage foreclosed, an execution 
placed in the house, and Sir John Slingsby himself an c^ted 
on a heavy bond debt, for long arrears of interest, and in- 
terest upon interest, and lauycrs’ costs. Isabella wrote in 
a tone of despair; and }ct there was something shining 
through all her gloomy words — a conlideiice in him to 
whom those words were written which Avas very pleasing 
to him. 

“Can I drive you over in my gig, Mr. Beauchamp?’’ 
said Mr. Slattery. i 

“No, I thank you,” replied *the other; “I dare say, 
my good fellow, you wn’ll not object to let me mount your 
horse?” he continued, addressing the sc^^al^t, “1 must 
get over to the raik,as speedily as possible.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

All w^as dismay and confusion in the bouse ot Sir John 
Slingsby, wdicn, after having galloped straight across the 
country, without heeding bridle-paths or carriage-roads, 
Beauchamp drew his rein at the door. No servant came 
to take the horse, for all were busy within, though, busy 
with what, would have been difficult to say. Tlic only 
thing they had to be busy with w as their own consternation ; 
for there was no plfcking up for departure, no inventories, 
no arrangements in progress; and yet not an attendant 
appeared, except through the double glass doors, where a 
kuot* was to be seen assembled in the innercwestibule, who 
never turned a look towards the terrace before the house. 
One excuse, perhaps, might be that there were so many 
peofife arriving, that a new-comer could attract.no atten- 
It, seemed as if a general call had been made upon 
^Tkrningham, to attend and witness the disgrace and dis- 
Ippiafort of the family. A number of tradesmen < Vore 
P^atheued before the doors conversing together ^ 
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tones, and with gloomy faces ; and there was a post-chaise, 
besides a gig, a saddle-horse, and a tax-cart or tw#* 
Beauchamp thought the spectacle somewhat odd; for it 
seemed to him, notwithstanding all he knew of the gossip- 
ing propensities of small places, that the news of Sir John 
ftlingsby’s misfortunes must have spread with marvellous 
rapidity. But he knew not Mr. AVnarton, nor could con- 
ceive the policy which should induce a man, who had 
chosen his moment for consummating a long-prepared 
scheme for stripping another of all his worldly wealth, to 
complicate his diiiicultics by every means, so as to render 
the bonds lie had cast round him indissoluble* 

“ Here, take my horse,” he said, addressing the sullen- 
lookiiig postilion wlio stood behind the chaise and when 
the man obeyed, civill}^ enough, Beauchamp approached a 
hale -looking man, like a grazier, and inquired, “ What is 
all this?” 

Wh}’^, sir,” replied the man, who had often seen his 
interrogator in Tarningham, “ Mr. AVharton’s clerk told 
me that there was ap execution going to be put in, so I 
canic up to sec it I could gtft my hill. But the lawyer was 
beforehand with us ; and the matter is not so much — only 
forty pound or so — and I did not think it worth while, when 
I found how matters are going, to trouble the hearty old 
gentleman, who has spent a deal o’ money with us all in 
his day.” 

“ You seem a very respectable man,” said Beauchamp, 
calmly, but still somewhat moved, “ and you shall not lose 
by your conduct. You, sir,” and he turned to another, 

“ I think you are the stationer at Tarningham — is yours 
the same errand, and on the same information?” 

Yes, sir,” answered the person he addressed, “ one of 
Mr. AVhartoii’s young men came down and told me ; but I 
think with^my neighbour Groves, that we should behave 
handsome.” 

“I see the whole matter,” said Beauchamp, speaking 
rather to^himself than those around. * • You can wait a 
little, gentlemen? I think Sir John can pay you all with- 
out inconvenience, though he is a careless man, and his 
affairs may not ]^q qftite in order.” 

“ They say Mr. Wharton has arrested hipi, sir," said a 
little man, with a thin, small voice. 

“•I will go in and see," replied Beauchamp with asmij^. 

“ If any of you could contrive to go or send down tg Tftr^ 
nmgham, and say to Mr. Bacon, 9ie attorney* ^that Lord. 
Lenham would be glad to see him here immediately, you 
woiddvC^^ge me* w Tell him to lose n#t a moment*" ^ 
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“ ril go in a jifley,” cried the stout man, jumping into 
a tux-cart. “ Who did you say, my lord.” 

Lord Lonham,” answered Beauchamp ; ‘‘ he will know 
who you mean;” and turning round he walked into the 
house. 

The servants grouped themselves diiTcrently at his ap- 
pearance, and bow^d low, the hntlcr venturing to say, 

“ I’m glad you have come, sir.” 

“ Where is your master?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ In the library, sir,” replied the man, “ with a number 
of them. It is a sad time, sir, ’specially for my poor young 
lady.” 

The man walked on before, and opened the library door; 
Beauchamp followed quickly ; and certainly the sight 
which that room j)resciited v as a painful one. Sirs. CliiTord 
sat near one of the windows, the picture of despair; Bahella 
was seated at the table, vith her eyes buried in her hands, 
and tlie rich curls of her beautiful hair falling over her liice. 
Mary was bending down to speak to her; grief in her 
lovely face, but yet as calm and composed as usual. Old 
Sir dohn was a little in advance, with tivo bailiffs standing 
near — not the same who had been there curlier in the 
morning — and his valet appeared behind him, helping him 
to put on his great coat, while j\Ir. Wharton stood at the 
other side of the latgc library- table, with a smile upon his 
lip, a frown upon his brow, a .sparkling black eye, and a 
double degree of red in one of the cheeks, tbough tbc other 
looked somewbat pale. Two or three men, whose business 
there and ordinary functions were not ai)parent at the 
moment, made up the rest of the company. 

Sir John Slingshy had one arm in the sleeve of his great 
coat, and was thrusting angrily and iiiefiectually at the 
garment, to get the other in also, speaking all the time in a 
furious tone, with his face turned to Mr. Wharton. 

‘‘ I tell you, Wharton, you arc a d — d scoundrel,” 
he said — “ an ungentlemaiilike blackguard. You have 
swindled me out#? thousands, and you know it; and now, 
without giving me a hint, you come upon me in Ibis way.” 

“You are angry, Sir John — yo\x are angry^” said Mr. 
Wharton, in a sweet tone. ‘‘ It is as^unpleasant to me as 
to you, I can assure you ; hut when I *iieard that Mr. 
Wittingham hEd issued process, I was compelled, however 
unwillingly, to take care of myself and my clients. You 
kifev I told you a month it could not go on any 
&o you cannot say you had no notice.” 
old* baronet was about to pour upon him a new 
> vWey of objurgatiof s, thrusting manfully at tba steeve 



of bis coat all tbe time, when suddenly bis eye rested 
upon Beauchamp, and*hc stopped, turning a little pale, 
for tbe presence of that gentleman at such a moment both 
surprised and pained him. Mary whispered a word to her 
cousin, however, and Isabella, starting up with tears in her 
eyes, and a glow upon her cheeks, held out her hand 
to him, exclaiming, “ Oh, thank you^thank you ! Dr. 
Miles was not to be foiimi,” she added, in a whis^Der, *‘Qr 
I would not have sent.” 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head half reproach- 
fully; and Sir John, recovering himself, took his hand, 
saying, “ Ah, Beauchamp, 3^011 have come at an a^vk wal'd 
time. Can’t ask you Jo dinner to-day, 103^ dear sir, tor the 
house is in the hands of the myrmidons of the law, and I 
must away, they tell me. It is a bad job, I am afraid,” 

“ Nevertheless 1 intend to dine with you here. Sir John,” 
answered Beauchamp, laughing, and shaking the baronet’e 
liarul warmly, “ so 3^00 had better take otf‘ your great coat.” 

“I beg 3mur pardon, sir,” siud Mr. Wharton, taking a 
step forward, “ but 1 am afraid Sir John Slingshy cannot 
remain with 3^ou atf present. Business has been too Jong 
delayed already b)" the folly of the officer who thought 
fit ” 

“ To act like a man of some consideration and feeling, I 
suppose, sir,” said Beauchamp, eyeirfg the attorney from 
head to foot with a culm, cold, withering look, ‘‘ You are 
Mr. Wharton the attornc}", 1 imagine, of whom I have 
heard so much in regard to several transactions soon to be 
inquired into?” 

“ My name is Wharton, sir ; yes, my name is Wharton,” 
answered the solicitor, in a sharp fierce tone, “ and 1 insist 
that you do not interrupt the operation of the law.” 

“The operation of thelaw I shall not interrupt,” repliod 
Beauchamp, “ but the operations of tlie lawyer I certainly 
shall.” 

“ lie’s a nabob,” said Sir John Slingshy to his niece, in 
a low laughing voice ; “ yes, you are quite right, Beauchamp, 
this is Sir. Wharton, the attorney, calling himself esquire^ 
and a greater scoundrel does not live between the four seas. 
He has cheated m£ through thick and tliin, and now wants, 
by coming upfln me all in a moment, to get possession of’ 
my property, as he has done with others oefore now.” 

• “ If such are his intentions, he will find himself mistaken,” 
answered Beauchamp ; “but now, Sir John, take ofi^your 
coat again, and we will to business. 1 think tlie l^ltlies 
"ks well leave tie, however. Be satisfied, my dear madam,” 
^ fCSatiauexL, speaking to Mrs. Clilfbrdg who had risen aad ^ 
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come a little forward; “be satisfied, Miss Slingsby — all 
this matter will be easily arranged, and Sir John and I will 
join you in the drawing-room in an hour.” 

While Beauchamp had been speaking these few words, 
Mr. 'Wharton had been conversing with rapid utterance, 
but in a low voice, with one of the men present, who seenmd 
to be the superior sheriff’s officer, and as soon as the gentle- 
man ceased, he exclaimed, “ '\Yell, sir, as you think the 
whole matter can be so easily arranged, I shall leave you 
to arrange it.” 

“ Excuse me,” Mr. "Wharton, said Beauchamp, coolly, 
“ you will be good enough to stay. We shall want you 
for certain receipts, and perhaps,” he added with a smile, 
“ for some good legal advice till my own solicitor comes, 
whom I expect in about half an hour.” 

“My receipts can be soon given,” said Mr. W'harton, a 
good deal staggered and alarmed by Mr. ricaiicham])'s 
calm tone, and his allusion to his solicitor ; “ but I can tell 
you, that if you think that is all you will have to do, you 
are mistaken. The house is filled witji creditors.” 

“ Gathered together by Mr. Wharton, the attorney, for 
the purpose of overwhelming a gentleman whom lie sought 
to ruin,” answered Beauchamp. “ I am aware of all that, sir. 
Your proceedings have been watched, and I am informed 
of almost every step* you have taken for the last month. 
I dare say, however, we shall find means of satisfying all 
who have any Just claim.” 

Isabella had lingered at the door after her aunt and 
cousin had passed out, and now, hastily turning back, she 
placed a little packet she had held tightly in her hand in 
that of Beauchamp, saying in a low’ voice, “ Here is more 
than six thousand pounds left from what kind, good Ned 
Hayward gave last night. The other debts are not large, 
but this man’s claim is frightfur.’ 

- She spoke in a tone of alarm, but Beauchamp hastened 
to relieve her, replying, “Never fear. The claims must be 
investigated, but all that is just shall be paid. L^ve us, 
and make your mind easy, dear Miss Slingsby.” 

“I really cannot waste ray time here,” said Mr. Wharton, 
as the young lady left the room ; “ I haVe i|pportant busi- 
ness to attend tp| and the magistrates to meet at eleven, 
Mr. What’s-your-name.” 

“ My name, sir, is Henry Beauchamp St. Leger, ViscouAt 
Lenllkra,” answered Beauchamp, “ and 1 am afraid* the 
^««i^istrafes must dispense with your company to-day, 
Wbarton. You cannot carry this business through, 'sir, 
In ili^ maimer that yon did that of my poot 
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Mr. St. Leger Moreton. So now make np j-^our mind at once, 

' sir, to remain here till the whole of this unpleasant business 
which yon have stirred up against Sir John Slingsby be 
brought to a conclusion, for, depend upon it, I will not let 
you go till sucli is the case.” 

;Mr. Wharton’s face had turned paler and paler, till the 
carbuncles, of which he did not possess few, remained 
alone in their glory ; but he was an irritable and fiery niau^ 
up to a certain ]ioint, and he replied, in a hold tone. “ Oh 
ho, my lord ! iJo you think because you happen to be a 
peer, wlio has been skulking about the country under an 
alias, that you can come down and brow-beat us country 
gentlemen at your pleasure?” 

“ I pever attempt to brow-beat a gentleman at all,” re- 
plied Ijcauchamp, laying a particular emphasis on the last 
word, which called up a very un]deasaut grin upon the faces 
of tuo or three of the men present, “nor do I brow-beat 
you, Mr. M'hartoii ; but I simply insist upon your staying 
till the business which brought 5^ou here is concluded. 
You have no right to pyt Sir John Sling^by in an unplea- 
sant ])osition, and then leave him theri? when your presence 
is Avanted to relieve him from it.” 

“ lie lias a ducking in the horse-pond, too, to go 
through,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “sucl^as gave the 
other bailiff he sent np this morning. He must w'ait — he 
nlu^t wait for all the honours;” and turning round with a 
laugh, the worthy baronet whi.spered a word or two to his 
valet, who remained in the room. 

“I will take care, Sir John,” said the man, and moved 
towards the door ; but Beauchamp interposed, saying, — 
“No, no, we must liavc no violence. Only order the 
servants not to let this man pass out till I have done with 
.him. And now, to business. Sir John, if you will take 
the end of tbC table, I will sit here. Mr. Wliartoii will 
place himself there, and the matter will soon be arranged. 
IMng that bell, sir.” 

Tlie hailijl’ to whom he spoke, obeyed in an instant; 
Sir John Slingsby took a chair at the head of the table, 
and Mr. Wharton seeing no help for it, seated liimself 
wliere Bcauchamp^oiitted, turning his face to the window 
with an indifferent air, as if the business about to take 
place was no concern of his. 

“Ndw, sir, what is it you want here ? ” asked Beauchamps 
addressing one of the officers. * * > 

“ I^hbld a writ against Sir John Slingsby, for twenty- two 
housand* three hundred pounds,” said the maw, at the 
suit of Joseph ’Wharton, Esq.” ' • • 

s 
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“ W ell, sir, stand back,” said Beancliamp*, “ we will deal 
with you presently. And you, sir?” he continued, speak- > 
ing lo another stout, broad-set, black-faced man. 

This proved to be an ofheer put iu execution upon a 
second bond for a sum of seven thousand pounds, at the 
suit of the same ])crson. Ho also was directed lo stand 
hack, Beauchamp saying, Ujuon these actions we will give 
bail, as they must be tried. You, sir, there at tiic end oi‘ 
the table, what do you want?” 

“ Why, jdcase you, my lord, it’s only my bill for a 
hundred and seventeen pound:J, or thereabouts, lor repairs 
to the stables and offices. If it bad not been Air. barton 
told me 1 sliould not get niy money if 1 did nv)t apply at 
once, 1 should never have thought of troubling- Sir fjohn.” 

Beauchamp’s eye hxed sternly upon the atiorney, who 
exclaimed, with a cniivcring lij). “ Did you not consult me, 
sir?” AVas I not bound to give you a just Oi/uuou ?” 

‘^1 never said a word to nobody,” replied the man, “till 
I met you in the street, and you told me Air. Wittiiigham 
was g<)Ing to arrest Sir John.” 

“ Heally, my lord, this is trifling,’’ said Air. AYhartoii, 
“I asU, is Sir John Slingshy ready to discharge liis lieavy 
debt to mo ? If lie is, let him do it, and I go. If not, he 
must, I fear, go to prison.” 

“Ho is q\iito ready, sir, discharge every just debt 
this instant,” replied Bcauchaufp, “ Imt wc doubt that 
yours is ju'd, sir, and therelbre we nill deal fust with those 
that arc certainly honest. Sir Jolin,” he continued, point- 
ing to a sei’vatit who had come in, “will \uu order Dr. 
Allies to be sent for. Kow, my good man, you shall have 
a chetpic for your money;” and taking out his cheipie- 
book, he wrote an order lor the amount, taking the 
buil(Jer’9 name and statement froin his own lip^ 

Another man was then called forward, i.nd flic same 
course pursued, Beauchamp proceeding quietly, altliough 
he saw Air. AV barton rise, and enter into eager consultation 
with the baililfs. 

He was not allowed to go on long without interruption, 
for after wliat seemed some urgent remonstrances on the 
part of Air. Wharton, and a good d?jal of resistance on the 
part of thcosherilf s officer, the latter stepped forward, 
saying, “ I really, my lord, cannot wait any longer, and I 
not sec any good of it; for Sir .John being 'in my 
Custody, and not knowing what detainers may be lodged 
' gainst him, a bail bond cannot be drawn till we 

man spoke civilly, and with nn evident respect for 
atid Beauchkhip answered calmly, “ Your ^observa- 
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tion is a very jnst one, iny good friend. T luivo only to 
answer, however, that 1 am ready to give hail to any 
amount which you may think neccHsary to secure the 
sheriff, in which Dr. Miles will join me 1 am sure, as soon 
as he arrives.’’ 

“It is a licavy siun, sir,” said the ha'dilf’, doulitfully. 

“ 'iVue,” aiisw ered Beauchamp, “ iinfl,*liioreovcr, you do 
not know, except from iisy own Avord, vvlio 1 am, nor that I 
am ill a position to give an available bond. It is for that 
Axry reai'oii, that 1 ^vi^h joii to delay till my solicitor and 
Dr; IMiJcs arrive, when I assure jou, uptm my ^^o^d of 
honour, that you shall have every fcalisfuctiou. Tlie snnl 
rcipiired uouid be more than met hjr immey of mine in the 
arningliani hank, as y<m '*ill by that receipt, if I 
thought fit to pay the v.Iiolo debt c'airm d by ]\Jr. Wharton 
at once, which 1 do not. The bond (»u vJnch the wiit has 
been tatvou out is, ymi Ull u'e, for twenry-two thousand 
tlaee hundred pounds. Here •yon se(', are sixty-five 
thousand pounds p;iid on niy account into the Tainlngliain 
bank.’’ • 

“But tlicrc is another bond for sexen Umitsiind five 
hundred pounds, on which execution has irsiicti,” said Mr 
‘Wdinrton. 

“ Pkxactiy so,” said Beaucliamp, wdipsc thoughts xverc 
very ra])id, “ and the Avay ] intend to deid ANith that matter 
is as tbllows ; We will pay tlie amount oi that bond under 
prolc>t, as a matter of account, reserving this other claim 
for twenty-three thousand pounds to try the (pu’fetions that 
may arise, such as consideration, usury, &c,” 

]\Ir. Wharton bit his lip. Jle saw that l\e had made one 
mistake. He feai'cd that he might hax^e made more ; for 
knowing that Sir John Slingshy liad little accjuaintance with 
lav.', and an Jnvinciblc objection to lawyers, excepting when 
he Avanted Fo horroAV money, he had gone on Avith sonac- 
Avhat rash confidence in Lis OAvn ])oweis of over-rcnching. 
However, lie put a bold face u]iOii tlie matter, raying, 
“Tliat Avoii’t do, sir — tl]<at Avon't do, my lord. You fceem 
to have a smattering of the law, hut 3’ou Avill find tiiat all 
accounts have been examined and passed. No court in 
Christendom wdli open that questitm again.” 

“ We will see,” replied Beauchamp, quietli^'. 

“ Then there is the mortgage,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“That will be dealt with as wc shall be adAused,”, aji!- 
joine^ tlic young nobleman; “the matter of the nioiitg^gifc. 
ha^yhothing to do with the business before us ; and, more-* 
OA^er, Mr. Wharton, I w'ill beg you not to interlerc here, 
till yen are called upon. Tbougli^a lawyer, yojj are 
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exactly in tlie same position as any other creditor, and in 
taking out this Avrit, you ''(lave given all power into other 
Lands. If 1 satisfy the sheriff that he has sufficient 
security, according to law, for the appearance of Sir John 
Slingshy, that is all that is necessary ; and I will tell you, 
sir, that sooner than see a course, which is certainly un- 
Land'^ome, and which I suspect to be villanous, successful- 
against my friend, even so far as to remove him from his 
own house for an hour, I -Avoiild pay the amount of all 
claims upon him to the sheriff under protest. I have the 
means of doing so at command, this moment, and therefore 
be very sure that your arts will avail j'oii nothing. — Sir, I 
understand you,” he added, sternly; “the property upon 
"wliich you have advanced a pitiful sum of fifty thousand 
]3oun(ls, and h}' accumulating interest upon interest, and 
covts upon costs, have raised the debt to nearly eighty 
thousand, is worth, at least, two hundred. The bait was 
tempting, sir ; hut beware that, in snapping at it too 
eagerly, you have not got the hook in your jaws. There 
is such a thing, sir, as striking fraudulent attorne 3 ’'s off the 
roll, and, at nil events, be sure tliat, however pleasant it 
might be to possess this estate, jmu Avill never have it.” 

“ I do not want it, sir,” cried JMr. W'harton, half mad 
with rage and vexation ; “I would not have it if you would 
give it to me.” 

Beauchamp laughed, and vSir John Slingsby shouted ; 
while all the other pensons in the room, not excepting 
bailiffs, tittered, Avithoiit disguise, to the lawyer’s sad dis- 
comfort. 

“ Ah ! here comes Miles,” exclaimed Rir John, “and Mr. 
Tndor- sheriff too, by Jovcl That is lucky, the matter 
will soon be settled now. How are you. Doctor, how are 
you, Mr. Sheriff? you are the very man we nraiited.” 

“ I am very sorry for all this business. Sir John,” said a 
tall, gentleman-likc person, whom he had addressed; “but 
Iiavi ng business at Tarningliam, and hearing of the unfor- 
tunate occurrence by the way, I thought it better to come 
up myself, as I felt sure the action could.be bailed.” 

“ And so it can,” cried Sir John Slingsby; “ here stands 
bail ready in the person of my friend," Loed Leuham ; but 
that pitiful little snivelling rogue, Wharton, objects.” 

“Ah ! good day, Wharton,” said the sheriff, drily; “ why 
do- you object?” 

I do not object,” replied the attorney; “ the jrien 
nere, Bulstrode and the rest, thought there might be 

tainers, and the process having ” 

BO 1” cried tlJfe officer, we thought nothing' about 
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it, till you told us to refuse tlie bail till we had searched 
the office. Tve a shrewd gues^ Mr. Wharton, that you 
have got up all the creditors here who could hidgc de- 
tainert-’, and his lordship offers to pay all honest debts at 
once, and to put in bail against yours.” 

“ llonest debts ! what do you mean by that ? ” exclaimed 
.Wharton, furiously ; but the sheriff intccfered, and at the 
same time Doctor Miles and Beaucliamj), who had been 
speaking together, turned round, and the clergyman 
introduced his young friend to the officer of the cotinty 
hy the title of Yiscount Lenharn. 

“I'his matter, I think, can be settled with yon, sir, in a 
few words,” said Beauchamp. “ I do not choose to see my 
friend, Sir Jolin Slingsby, wronged. It so happens, that 
intending to hiiy an estate in this neighbourhood, I have 
had a considerable sum paid lately into the Tarninghani 
bank. I am ready to give bail bond to any amount you 
may think necessary to your owij secuiity, that Sir John 
apjicars to the action of Mr. Wharton, or any one else ; 
or to pay into your hapda any sum claimed, under protest. 
J think, in these circumstances, there can be no need of 
removing Sir John from his own house.” 

‘•Kol ill the least,” said the sheriff; “ bail will be quite 
sufficient, and can be given here quite as Avell as tea milea 
hence.” 

“But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wharton, “there 
may be detainers for aught you know, and to a large 
amount.” 

“ I will Vxke my chance of that, Wharton,” replied the 
under-sheriff; “ tnere were none when I came away ; for 
I had occasion to examine the books. It is not usual to 
lodge detainers till caption ha^ been actually effected, I 
think, my gpod friend.” 

“ Yoin* proceeding is very rash and irregular, sir,” replied 
the lawyer, nettled, “ and I should certainly object if 

“ Pooh, pooh !” cried the sheriff, “I am the best judge 
of my ow^g affairs ; and you are meddling with what does 
not concern you, Mr. Wharton. If 1 take sufficient bail 
for Sir John’s appearance to your action, that is all you 
have to do with, ^ud perhaps more ; so let us have no more 
ol“ this ; for I will not be meddled with in tljp discharge of 
iny duties. You tried this once before, sir, and did not 
find*it succeed.” 

“|Wfi]l, sir, take your own way — take your own 
cri^Mr. Wharton, in a sharp tone ; “ the sum is Targ\j 
if the hail be not good, you are responsible. A gentlem in 
who goes about, the country under #ne fahe na»>.e^juiy 
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very well talte aYiother. I do not mean to say that it is 
so ; but this fyoiitiennm who calls himself l^ord Lenham 
now, and called liimself Mr. Beanchamp a few days ago, 
may be the greatest swindler in England for aught any of 
ns kii(>\y.'’ 

“8\^indlcrs do not usually have large sums at the 
baTiker’s,” said I^^r. Miles, drily ; “ that is to say, ]\rr. , 
Wharton, not those swindlers whom the law is willing to 
take liold of, though I have known many rich men udio 
swindled a good deal within the law, especially in your 
profession. ?hit to set all that at rest, I Avill join in the 
bond, if necessary, an 1 1 possess means, I trust, siifiicicnt 
to ensure Mr. Under-sberiflf against all risk. — There comes 
Ihicon, trotting u]) on his little fat liorse. Bacon is a yory 
c.\cellent man, considering the temptations of profession 
ami example.” 

“Weil, as my opinion is of no value, my presence can 
be of no use,” said Mr. Wharton; “and I shall therefore 
go. Good morning, gentlemen — Sir John Slingsby, good 
morning.” , 

The baronet took a stc]) forward, looking at the lawyer 
somewhat ominoiiyly, while the good stout calf of liis leg 
might be seen to tremble a little, as if agitated by the 
simultnncous actiqn of antagonist muscles ; but then he 
Btoipic'd, saying aloud, — 

“No, I won’t kick J^im — ^no, I w-on’t kick anybody any 
more.” 

“ A ver)^ ]wadcnt resolution, Sir John,” said Dr. ]\liles ; 
“pray adhere to it; and if you include the horsewhip in 
your reiumeiations, you will do well.” 

]\Ir. M^harton was suffered to retreat, unkicked ; the 
matter of the hail bond was easily arranged ; all the rest 
of the business passed quietly ; the hailifjfe and their 
satellites were withdrawn from the house ; the creditors 
who remained, paid ; and the under-sheriff took his leave. 
Somewhat more time had been expended, indeed, than 
Beauchamp ha 1 ex]>ectcd that the affair w^ould pccupy, ere 
he, Sir John Slingsby, and Doctor Miles, were once more 
left alone in the library ; but then the baronet seized his 
friend’s hand, with an unwonted d6w ip his eyes, say- 
ing,— 

“ How can I over thank you for your noble conduct? I 
cannot show my gratitude — but you must be secured. You 
i^ ;a)1“all Jiave a mortgage for the whole sum : the estatq can 
hea? it, I am sure, notwithstanding all that Ji^ow 
. nhartorf^says.” 

“X OT quite cdnrinccd it can, Sir John,” aifcswcredfi" 
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Beauchamp, “ and I will accept your ofter, because, for 
reasoT^H ol’ iny own, I am exceedingly aiixioiis that you 
should be under no possilde obligation to me ; and now 
let us join the ladies ; for they will think we are never 
coming.” 

Dr. Miles smiled; for though he had never played at the 
.games oi love and matrimony, he had be«n a looker-on all 
his life, and understood them well. Sir Jolin Sliiigsby 
was totally unconscious, and led the way to the drawing- 
room, marvelling a little perhaps— for he was not a vain 
man — at the tact of his having so completely won Beau- 
champ's regard, and created such an interest in his bosom, 
but never attributing to his daughter any share therein. 

“ilcie, Isabel,” cried the old gentleman, as they 
entered the room where the three ladies were seated, 
watching tlie door as if their fate hung upon its liinges, 
“ shake this gentleman by the hand, as the best^Hciid 
your father ever had.” 

“ 1 do thank him, from my heart,” said Isabella, giving 
Beauchsm]) her hand, with tears in her eyes ; but yet, 
iny dear father,” she added frankly, “ Mr. Beauchamp 
would tliink me ungenerous, if 1 did not tell yon that you 
have another friend, who has acted in as kind and noble 
a manner as liiniiK'lf. I mean Captain— no, I will call l)im 
by Ids oid luime, Ned liayward ; for to him we owed the 
me<ans of discharging the debt to man Wittingham.” 

“ The (d>li‘»ntion is infinitely greater to him than To me, 
my dear J\Ii^s Slingsby,” said Beauchamp ; “for J know 
that liaywiird’s.income is not very large, while, in my case, 
there is really no obligation at all. This money was Ijlng 
idle, and it might just as well be invented in one wiiy as 
another.” 

“ But eycry one is not* so ready to invest money in a 
friend’s raiel,” said Sir John, “ and I shall never thrget 
it. Dang me, my dear girl, if I can loll what lie found 
out in me lo like or respect! I never could discover any- 
thing of ,»he kind myself.” 

Isabella coloured to the eyes, but answered at once, — 

“Mr. Beauchamp consulted only his owm noble heart.” 

“ Mr. BeaueJjamp I” cried Sir John Sliiigsby, with xmc 
of his merry laughs; Mr. Beauchamp has nothing to 
do with it, Bella. 1 am not in the least indebted to Mr. 
Bcanchamp.” ^ 

Isabella, Mrs. Clifiord, and Mary, were all 
foM'^lhev might w ell fear that the events of that niOrriU% 
had sbrnewhat afiected Sit John Sliiigsby’s bra*ln. But he 
Boon*i’clievcd them. “ 
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** l^'o, l3al)ella,” he contmwed, ‘Mt is to this gcntlemn I 
am indebted — let me introduce him to you, Isabella — 
Lord Lenham ! Lord Lenbam — my daughter.” 

Isabella cast her eyes to the ground: and a shade of 
dcci>, and, it seemed to Beauchamp, anxious thought, came 
over her face ; but the next moment she looked up, all 
bright and sparkling again, and exclaimed, — 

“ So, Lord Lenham has thought fit to come upon us in 
masquerade. That was hardly fair, my lord.” 

“ Some (lay, when Miss Slingaby will let me tell a long 
story, she shall hear the reasons why,” answered Beau- 
champ, “and may then judge whether it was fair or not. 
If she decides the cause in my fiivour, she may tell the 
pleadings to the whole part}'; if she tliinks T have greatly 
erred, she shall forgive the offender, and conceal his crime 
under the seal of confession.” 

Again Isabcdla blushed deeply; and Sir John Slingshy 
made the matter worse, by cxclaiiniiig, “ llo, ho ! it is to 
be a private conference, is it V \Vc are all to be kept in 
the dark, as indeed I have been lately; for all I know iy, 
tliat I have been placed in a very unpleasant and unex- 
pected situation this morning, and as suddenly relieved 
from it by the affection of two dear girls, and tlie generosity 
of our noble friend. I have not thanked you yet, jny dear 
Mary; but pray let me hear how all this has been brv)iight 
about, that I may di) so discreetly.” 

. “ In the meantime,”^ said Beauchamp, “ I, who know the 
whole, will walk buck again to my poor irientl, Hayward, 
and tell him how all things have gone.” 

“ You promised to dine — you promised to dine,” cried 
Sir John Slingshy ; “no breach ol promise, or I will have 
my action against you.” 

“ I will keep mine to the letter,” replied pcanchamp, 
“ and he back in a couple of hours.” 

“And bring Ned I lay ward with you,” said the ba- 
ronet. 

Beauchamp explained that such a thiiig was ipi])0ssible, 
saying that his irieiid had become some^)^hat worse in 
health since the preceding mght, but without giving any 
cause for alarm. His eyes turned toSvards Mary Cliflbrd 
as he spoke, Tyitli a momentary glance which sufficed, by 
the paleness that spread over her face, to confirm suspi- 
cious which he had entertained since the night before, lie 
top much a gentleman in heart to keep his eyes there 
*iaore than that one moment, for he felt that it tvoulcTuot 
^ only be a fudeuess, hut an uukiildness. 

“ I walk with you, my good lord,” said Doctor 
^ * 
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Miles. “ T long to see Captain Hayward. He has parti- 
culaily intci-ested me.” 

“And you will walk hack with Lord Lenham to dinner^ 
doctor V’ said Sir Jolm, as ^’aily as ever. “ We will have 
one jolly evening after all this fracas, at all events.” 

“ 1 will conic to dinner,” replied Dr. Miles, “ expressly 
to keep it from being too jolly, you incorrigible old gen- 
tleman.” 

But Sir John only laughed, and the peer and the priest 
walked away together. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


“You said, just now, doctor,” observed lleaucliamp, as 
llicy strolled through the park, “that Ned Hayward par- 
ticularly interested you. 1 am glad of it, for he did so 
with me from the first, w'itliout my well knowing why ; 
and we are tilwaj'Sb glad to find a prepossession which 
savours [)er])aj)s a little of \veakness, kept in countenance 
by others for whom wc liave a respect.” 

“ You mistake,” replied the doctor, with the dry spirit 
upon him. “In in}' case it is no prepossession ; neither did he 
interest me from the first. I generall}^ can give a reason for 
what 1 feel. I am no being of impulses. Indeed,” he con- 
tinued, more discursively, “1 was anything hut prepossessed 
in Captain Hayward’s favour. I knew he had been brought 
up in the army, under the judicious auspices of Sir John, 
Slingshy. That dear girl, Isabella, told me that, from what 
she could remember of him, he ^vas a gay, lively, rattling 
fellow. Sir John called him the best fellow that over lived, 
and I know tolerably iveli what that means. The reason, 
then, whf he interested me very soon, was because he dis- 
appointed me. For half an hour after 1 first saw him, I 
thought he was just •what I expected — a man constitution- 
ally liv#ily, gay from want of thought, good-humoured 
from want of feeling • having some talents, but no judg- 
ment; acting right occasionally impulse, hut not by 
principle.” • * 

“ You did him great injustice,” saiid Beauchamp, 
warmly. 

I know I did,” replied the clergyman, “ but not Iwig, 
A*tlidusand little traits showed me that, under the«s^nfe 
a>id rippling surface of;ithe' lake, there wery deep, stili 
waters. The singular ^licacy and judgment with which 
he treated that business of the scandtlous attack «pgii Mrs. 
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CliflTord’s carriage ; the kindly skill with, which he led Sir 
John away from the subject, wlien he found thnt it dis- 
tressed i)()or Jklary ; his conduct towards the poacher and 
his boy ; Ins moderation and his gentleness in some cases, 
and his vigour and his resolution in others, soon set all 
preconceived opinions to rights. lie has one fault, how- 
ever, which is both ?i very great and a very cornmoii one — 
he conceals his good qualities from the eyes of others. 
This is a great wrong to society. If all good and honest 
men w<mld hut show themselves as they really are, they 
would stare vice out of countenance ; and if even lliose who 
arc not altogether what avo wish, would show the good that 
is ill them, and conceal the bad, they would put a ice and 
folly out of iiishion ; for I do belie\^e that there arc far 
more good men, and even a greater amount of good (piali- 
ties amongst those Avho arc partly bad, Ihau the Avorld 
Icnows anything about. So you see I am not a mis- 
aiithroiie.” 

“ 1 never suspected you of being so, my dear doctor,” 
said lieauebamp ; “if I had, I should not have attempted 
to create an interest in you for myself.” 

“7iy^jhcn, you had an interested motive in coming up 
every other day to my little rectory, just at *he time that 
Isabella Slingsby visited her poor \ind her stjjools !” cried 
}3r. IMiies, laughing; “but I understand it — I understand 
it gll, my noble lord — ^tberc is not such a thing as a ymrel}’' 
diSinlere.sted man on earth : the dilfereuco is sin.T)ly the 
sort of interest men seek to serve — some are filthy in- 
terests, sucli as avarice, ambition, ostentation, gatu glut- 
tony— Iioav I have seen men fiiAvn upon the givers of good 
dinners 1 Then tljere are maudlin interests, such as love 
and its ct ccteras; and then, again, there are the genertms 
iutero'-ts ; but I am afraid 1 must class those yo^' sought to 
ser\e iu such friendly visitations, amongst" the maudlin 
ones — is it not so ? ” 

“ Kot exactly,” answered Beauchamp ; “ for if you re- 
meruher, my good friend, you AA'ill find that I caxie up to 
your house at the same hour, and as often, before I saw 
Mi.sjs Slingvsby iherc, as afterwards. ]\^oreoA''er, during the 
whole time 1 did so come, before I AA’as inlroduced to Ijer 
fatb.er, 1 nevei had a thought of offering her my hand, 
hoAv much soever 1 rriight admire and esteem her.’” 

i)r. Miles turned roiuid, and looked at liis companion, 
»’i?4.viadiiy, for a moment or tAvo. ' . ^ 

I do t\ot know Avhat fo ir^ke of you,” he said, 

tell you,” teplied Beauchamp, with a sad Smite, 
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“for I do not believe any one could divine the causes 
Avliich liave led me to act a somewhat unusual, if not 
eccentric part, without knowing events which took place 
many years ago. I told you once that I wished to make 
you my father confessor. I had not time then to finish all 
i had to say; hut my intention has been still the same, and 
it is now necessary, for Miss Slingsby’s* sake, that I should 
execute it : we shall have time in going over, and I will 
make my story short. You are probably aware that I was 
an only son, my father having never married after my 
mother’s death, my mother having survived my l)irtli only 
a fcAv l]()nrp. My father was a man of very keen sensibi- 
lities, proud of his name, his station, and his family— proud 
of‘tlieir having been all honoiirnble, and not one spot of 
rc])roach liaving over rested on hhs lineage, lie was too 
nartially fond ot mo, too, as the only pledge of love left 
liini by one for whom he sorrowed with a grief that un- 
nerved his mind, and imjiaired Ins corporeal health. I was 
brought up at home, under a careful tutor, for my father 
had great ohjectioi»!, partly just, partly I believe unjust, 
toward'^ schools. At home, I was a good deal spoiled, and 
had too freqtiently my own way, till I w^as sent to college, 
where I first learned something of the world, but, alas I not 
inucli, and i have had harder lessons* since. The first of 
these was the most severe. ISly cousin, Captain Moreton, 
was ten u'ars older than mvself; but he had not yet 
shown his character fully. My fluher and myself knew 
nothing of it ; for though he paid ns an annual visit for a 
wxck or l\ro, the greater part of‘ his time was spent either 
here or in Scotland, Avhere he had a grand-aunt who doted 
upon him. One year, wdien I was just twenty, while he 
was on a shooting party at our house in October, he aslked 
me to go down with him in the following summer, to shoot 
grouse a#old Miss Moreton’s. I acceded readily, and my 
father as willingly gave his consent. We set out on the 
tw'enty-lifth of *tuly, and I was received with all sft'ts of 
‘ Scotch hospitality at Miss Moreton’s house. There Avere 
niany person. s there at dinner, and amongst the rest a Miss 
Cdiiirhute Jiay—— ” 

Why do s"top?” asked Br. Miles. 

A IMiss Charlotte Hay,” continued Beauchamp, with 
an evident effort, a very beautiful person, and highly 
accomplished. She was some three or four years ^der 
tkap 'myself, I believe, aflecti^ig a romantic stylo ofthou^l^ 
feeling, and language. She was beautiful, k have said ; 
but *htTs was not the style of beauty I admired ; and jit 
iirs>I took but little notice of herf She sang Veil, liOw- 
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ever ; and before the first evening was over we had talked 
a good deal — the more, perhaps, as I found that most of 
the ladies present, though of no very high station, nor 
particularly refined manners, did not seem to love her con- 
versation. It appeared to me that she was superior to 
them ; and when 1 found that, though of good family, her 
fortune was extrcmbly limited, and that she had resided 
with old Mias Morcton for some time, as something be - 
tween a friend and a companion, I fancied I understood 
the coldness I observed on the part of more wealthy 
pco])le. Many days passed over, during which she cer- 
tainly endeavoured to attract and captivate me. I w’as in 
general somewhat on my guard ; but 1 was then young, 
inex])crienced, vain, romantic ; and though 1 never dreamed 
of making her my wife, yet I trilled away inaiiy an hour 
by her side, feeling passion growing upon me — mark, 1 say 
passion, not love ; for there vvas mucli that prevented me 
from resjiccting her enough to love her — a display of her 
person, a carelessness of proprieties, an occasional gleam 
of perverted principle, that no art could hide. Once or 
twice, too, 1 caught a smile passing between her and my 
cousin Moreton, which 1 did not like ; and whenever that 
occurred it recalled me to myself; but, wntii weak facility, 
I fell back again till tlic day of my departure approached. 
Two or three days beltu’e — on the eleventh ol August, 
which was my twenty-first birth-day — Miss ^lorolon de- 
cided she would have a ]»arty of her neighbours to cele- 
brate the event. None of the higlier and more respectable 
gentry were invited, or, if tlicj^ were, they did not come. 
There were a good many deep drinking lairds, and some 
of their wives and dauglilers, somewhat stiff in their graver, 
and lioydenisli in their merrier, moineiits. It is one of 
those days that the heart longs for years to Mot out for 
ever. 1 gave way to the high spiiits which were habitual 
to me. 1 drank deep — decjier tliau I liad ever before 
doiK# I suffered my brain to be troubled — I know not 
that there were not unfair means used to effect is but, at 
all events, 1 was not myself. I recollect personally little 
that passed; but 1 have since licard that 1 was called 
upon to clioosc a wife for the afternoon. I was told it was 
the cUv^toln of tTic country, ou such occasions, so to do in 
sport ; }.and that 1 fixed, at once upon this artful girl. In 
presence of many MUtnesscs 1 called her wife, and she 
^!&klfed me husband. The evening passed over ; 1 drank 
more wine at siipj^er, and the^^next morning I found myself 
married — for the infamous fraud they called a marfiage. 
horvQi and dismay 1 burst away from the wretched 
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’woman who had lent herself to snch a bafee transaction. I 
sent off iny servant at once for horses to iny carriage ; I 
cast IMorcton from me, who attempted to stop and reason 
with me, as he called it, representing that what had taken 
place was a full and sniiicient marriage, according to the 
code of Scotland, for that public consent was all that was 
required by their law.” • 

‘•Or by the law of God either,” replied Dr. Miles, 
“ but it must be free and intelligent consent.” 

“ 1 travelled night and day,” continued Beauchamp, 
rapidly, “ till I had reached father’s house and thrown 
myself at his feet. 1 told him all — 1 extenuated, con- 
cealed nothing ; and I shall never forget either his kind- 
ness or his distress of mind. Instant steps were taken to 
ascertain the exact position in which 1 stood ; and the 
result was fital to my hopes of hap})ineRs and peace ; for 
not only did he find that I Avas entangled past recal, but 
that the character of the woman hersell’was such as might 
bo expected from her having lieen a party to so ilisgraceful 
a scheme. She had, been bliglited by scandal before she 
took up her residence in the bouse where I found her. 
Miss Moreton in her dotage, yielded herself blindly to iny 
cousin’s guidance ; and tlicre was more than a suspicion 
that lie had made his aunt’s protection a veil to screen his 
own paramour.” 

What did you do? Avhat did you do?” asked Dr. 
I^lilcs, with more eagerness than he usually displayefd; 
“it was a hard case indeed.” 

“ X went abroad immediately,” replied Beauchamp, 
“ for my father exacted from me a solemn promise 
never to live with or to see, if it could be avoided, 
the Avoniati Avho had thus become my wife. lie used 
strong and bitter, but just, terms in speaking of her. 
‘He couMl not survive the thought,’ he said, ‘that 
the children of a prostitute sliould succeed to the title 
of a family without a stain.’ My promise was given will- 
ingly, foi; I will confess that hate and indignation and dis- 
gust rendered her very idea odious to me. My father re- 
mained in England for some months, promising to make 
such arrangemijnts* regarding money — the base object of 
the w hole conspiracy — that I gfhould never he troubled any 
more, lie added, tenderly and sadly, though gravely and 
firmly, that further he could do nothing ; for that I miist 
bear the consequences of one great error in a solitiiry find 
cqmpanionless life. In consideration of a promise on thfe 
woman’s part never to molest me, nor to take my name, 
he settled upon her the sum of a^hotisand pounds per 
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annum. During my father’s IHc 1 heard no more of her ; 
hut when he himself joined me in Italy, 1 could see hut 
too plainly how grief and hitler disappoiiitincnt had under- 
mined a constitution already shaken, lie did not long sur- 
vive, and all that I have myself undergone has Leon little 
compared vith the thought that the consccpiences of my 
folly served to skortcii the days of my kiml, g('od 
parent.” 

“lint nhat became of the woman V’’ demanded i)r. 
Miles; “you surely have Lad tidings of her tince : " 

“ Within a month after my ir.ther’s f'eiith,” rojilicd 
I>eatu:h;unp, “ I received from her one of Ine nn -t 
letters tiiat woman ever wrote, claiming to 1)0 recched 
my uil’e. lint 1 will n<U trmihle you wuh the 
'Threat.^ succeeded to ]>]aiidishments, and I trci},led these 
with contcrni>t, as I had the oUiers coldness, hiicii 
commenced a new system of pei ccution ; she folioved me, 
attcUipled to lix hen<*ll‘n])oii me. Once she atrived at an 
inn ill the Tyrol as I was getting iiito my carriage, and de- 
claied beiore the ])eople round iluit slip was my ahiindoned 
wife. 1 answered not a word, init ordered the dooi to he 
closed and llie jiostilions to drive on. Tlicn came appii- 
catioii'^ for an increasird aniiiidy, hnt 1 would not }'ield one 
step, knowing that it would hut lead to others ; and in the 
end, to free ni\self from cveiy-day aunovnice, 1 took the 
name of lleanchamp, hurried on to the East, directed iny 
agent to conceal my addrc'^s fioui every one, and ior 
BCveral years wandered far and wide. At ieii'^h the tidings 
reached me that tlic annuity, winch had at lusi licen puJiC- 
tiially demanded, had not been ajiplietl for; a report, too, 
reached my hnvycr’s ears that she had died in Earis. Still 
1 w'ould not rcturii to claiiu iiiy lank, lest tliere siiould be 
some deep scheme at w'ork ; and I continued in lihua and 
Syria for tw'O years longer. T'he annuity rern dined un- 
claimed. 1 knew' that sh.e had exiicnsive habits aiid no 
means ; and 1 ventured hack. I iiuosed a few' moiiihs in 
London w ithout resuming my own name ; but the noise 
and bii&lle of the great city wearied me, and I came hither. 
Inquiries in the ineantime had been made, somewhat lan- 
guidly, perhapvS, to ascertain the fate of this unhappy 
w'Oinau ; but In^e I saw Isabella hliugsby, and those in- 
quiries have been since pursued rapidly and strictly. 
Kv^ry answer tended to one result ; and yesterday moin- 
tB^ d received a letter from my solicitor, informing me 
jk|*iat there can be no doubt of her demise, I will show it 
W j^u hereafter ; but therein he says that her eh’ects in 
Paris had, been pnblidy sold, as those of a person de- 
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ccfiscd, to pay th^ claims of her maid, who had brought ' 
forward suihcient proofs to satisfy the police that her mis- 
tress had died in Italy. The girl herself could not be « 
found by niy agents ; but the lawyers consider this Ikcl, 
coupled with the total cessation of claims for the annuityj 
as proving the death of Chiarlotte Hay, and removing all 
doubt that this bitter bond is cancelled for ever.” 

“ That is clear — that is clear,” said Dr. IMilcs, wlio at 
tl-is inoineiit was panising with his coin[)aiiion at a stile; 

“ and now, I su}>pose, it is hand and heart for Is^abella 
Kuingsby ? ” 

Assuredly,” said Beauchamp ; “but she must be in- 
formed o( all this, and it is not a tale for me to tell.” 

AViil you have the kindnev'is, sir,” said a voice irom the 
Ollier sivle of the hedge, as Ueauchamp put his foot upon 
the first step of the stile, “ to keep on that side, and go 
out by the gate at the corner V” 

“Oil, that you in the ditch, Stephen.'^” said Beau- 
champ ; “ very well, luy good man,- one way is as good as 
the otiiei'.” • 

“ 1 am watching something here, sir,” said the ganie- 
kceiier, ill a low voice, “and if you come over you’ll 
disturb the thing.” 

Beauchamp nodded, and went onjn the way directed ; 
and i)r. hliles, who had been meditating, replied to what 
he had said just hcfoie the interruptiou ol’ the game- 
keeper. 

“ But wiio else can do it V Sir John is unfit. Me, you 
would have '? Humph ! It is not a jileasant story for CA'^en 
an old gentleman to tell to a young lady.” 

“Yet she must know it,” answered Beauchamp; “I 
will, I call have no concealment from her.” 

“ Assuredly there you are right,” re])licd Dr. hOles ; 
“and i4mn sure the dear girl will value your sincerity 
properly.” 

“ She can but say that I committed a great error,” 
answered Beauchamp, “ and for that error I have been 
punished by long years ol‘ bitterness.” 

• “ Well, w^ell, 1 will do my best,” answered the rector ; 

“ but make your froposal first, and refer her to me for the 
story of yourTife. I will deal in generejls — 1 will not go 
into details. That you can do hereafter, if you like.” 

• Thus couA’ersing they walked on, and soon after re|ebed 
the 'cottage of Stephen Gimlet, where they fb^nd* J^ed 
Hayward beginning to feel relief from the operation' whscl^ • 
the'^urgeon had performed in the morning.* Beaiich^jl^ 
retutned to him the sum which h^had received from Misfit 
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in the nioniinj?, saj’iri*?, thatghe had found no 
necessity for using it, and Dr. Miles sat down hy him, and 
talked with cheerful kindness for about a quarter of an 
hour. Was it tact, and a clear perception of people’s 
hearts, that led the worthy clergyman to select Mary 
Clifford for one of the Mihjects of his discourse, and to 
enlarge upon her high qualities? At all events he suc- 
ceeded in raising Captain Hayward’s spirits ere he set out 
again upon his way homeward.^ 

When he descended, he found Gimlet, the gamekeeper, 
seated with Widow Lamb ; and the man, as he opened the 
door, apologised for having stopped the rector and ]\Ir. 
Iniiiuchamj) at the stile, but did not state in what he had 
been so busily engaged. As soon, however, as Dr. Miles 
was gone, Steplien Gimlet resumed his conversation with 
]\lrs. Lamb, and it was a low-toncd and eager one. From 
time to time the old lad3M)o\ved her head, saying, “Yes;” 
but she added nothing to the monosyllable ior some time. 
At length, how'ovcr, in answer to something that her sou- 
in-law said, she exclaimed, — 

“ No, Stephen, do not speak with him about it ; I tried 
it this morning, and it liad a terrible effect upon him. It 
seemed to cliange him altogether, and made him, so kind 
and gentle as he is, qpite fierce and sharp. Speak with his 
friend, Captain II ly ward ; for neither you nor I can know 
what all this may mean. But, above all, walch well, for it 
is clear they arc about no good; and tell me always what 
you hear and see, for I cannot help thinking that 1 know 
more of these matters than the >oung lord does himself. 
A bitter bond did he call it? W'ell, it may be a bond for 
the annuity you heard liiin talk of ; but, then, wdiy docs 
she not ehvim it ? There must he some object, Stephen.” 

The good old lad^^’s consideration of the subject w^as 
prevented at that moment from proceeding furthe'L h}' the 
entrance oDher son, Billy Lamb, wdio came up and kissed 
her affectionately. The lad was somewhat pale, and there 
was an air of fatigue in his small, pinched, but intelligent 
countenance, which made his mother hold him to her 
heart with a feeling of painful anxiety. Oh, how the 
affectioTis of a parent twine themselves 'round a suffering 
child ! ( 

“ Sit down, Bill,” said Stephen Gimlet, kindty, you 
look ^tired, my lad. I will get you a draught of beer.^’ 
“.T' cannot wait, Ste,” answered the pot-boy, f6r I 
||0jt be back as quick as I can ; but I can look in to see 
for a ihinute every day now. The gentleman 
WM the little lone dottage on the edge of Chandleigh 
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Ucatli gives me lialf-a-crown a week to bring up hia 
letters and newspapers, and I take the time when all the 
folks are at dinner in our house.” 

“ And get no dinner 3 ^ourself, poor Bill,” said Stephen 
Gimlet ; “ cut him a slice of the cold bacon, mother, and 
a hunch of bread. He can cat it as he goes. I’ll run and 
.draw him a draught of beer. It won't k(?cp you a minute, 
Bill, and help jmu on, too.” 

He w^aited for no reply, but.ran wuth a jug in his hand 
to the outhouse where his beer-barrel stood. AVlieii he 
came back, the boy drank eagerly, kissed the old lady 
ag:iin, and then set out 'with the bread and bacon in his 
hand ; but Stephen Ciirnlet w^alkcd out with him, and after 
they.had taken a few steps, he asked, — 

“ AVlio is it, Bill, has got the cottage ?” 

“ I don't know,” answered the lad. “ A tall, strong man 
lie is, with large whiskers all the way under his chin, a 
lilLle grayish, lie met me last night, when T took up a 
jiarcel from Mr. Grooniber to Buxton’s' inn, and asked if I 
came that w*ay every rflay. 1 said I did not, but could 
come if he Avanted anything.” 

“ But you must know his name if you. get his letters, 
Bill?” said Gimlet. 

“ No, I do not, but T soon can,” answered the deformed 
youth. He took me into the cottage, and made the lad}" 
give him some paper and a pen and ink, and wrote a note 
to the postmaster^ and gave me a half-crown, and said I 
should ha\e the same every wtcIc. The postmaster 
wrapped up the letters and things in a bit of paper, 
and I did not think to look at it, but 1 can soon find out, 
if you want to know.” 

“No,” answered Stephen Gimlet, drily; “I know 
already. Well, Bill, good-by ; 1 must go about my 
^vo^k.” Aifd bO they parted. 


CTIAPTEU XXXII. 


At a table in thoprooin, with her foot upon a footstool,' and 
a pillow behind her back, sat a lady wliom we have before 
described ; and certainly, to look at her lace, handsome as 
it Was, no one w^ould have fancied there was a fierce a»d 
fiery spirit beneath, so w^eak and, I may venture to <mll lit 
lack-a-daisical was the expression. ^ \ 

“'He’ayeri, Moreton, how you startled me!” cried 
lady. ‘“Where have you been sucf a long tiiiR; 

T 
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know I want society at night. It is only at night I am half 
alive.” 

“‘AVell,” said Captain Morcton, with a laugh, “I have 
been hiUrdcad and iialf buried ; for I have been down into 
a vault and shut up in a vestry as a close prisoner. I only 
got out by wrenching off the bars. Nobody could see my 
face, however, solliat was lucky ; for they can but say I. 
was looking tor a register by candlelight, and the old sex- 
ton will not ’peach for his own sake.” 

“ Still at those rash trick‘d, l^lorcton,” said the lady ; “ it 
will end in your getting hanged, depend upon it. 1 have 
been writing a poem called ‘ The Kash Man,’ and I was 
just hanging him wlicn you ca/iic in and startled me.” 

“]\ly rii'h tricks, as 3^011 call them, got you a thousand a 
year once,’' answered ]\Lorcton, sharply ; “ so, in ])ity, leave 
your stupid x>oetry, Cliarlotte, and listen to wliat 1 have to 
say.”^ 

Stupid poetry !” exclrdmcd the lady, angrily. Tbci'c 
was a time ulien you did not call it so; and, as for the 
thousand a year, it was more to servo j’oursclfthan to server 
me that 5 ’ou fiucicd that scheme. You know that I hated 
the pedantic bo^g as virtuous as a young kid, and as pioiW' 
as his grandmother’s ])rjn'cr-b()ok ! Nothing would havt' 
induced me to marry him, if you had not represented ” 

“Well, never mind all that,” answered (.kiptain Morc- 
ton, interrupting her, “ Wo have something el-’C to think 
of now, Cliartotlc. I don’t know that it would not he better 
for me to he Ilf, after all,” 

“’Well, I am ready to go -whenever you like,*' replied 
the lady. “ 1 am sure it is not very pleasant to stay in tliis 
place, seeing nohodj^ and hearing nothing ; without opera, 
or concert, or coffee-house, or anything. I shall be very 
glad to go.” 

“ Xy^ ay, hut that is a diff’erent matter,” said Captain 
Moreton, consideratel 3 ^ “1 said it tvould be perlia])s bet- 
ter for me to he off'; but I am quite sure it would he better 
for you to stay.” 

The lady looked at him for a moment or two w ith the 
eyes of a tiger. If sl'C had h.ad a striped or spotted skin 
upon her hack, one w’ould have expcctcd-hcr to spring at 
bis tliroat the next minute ; but she had acquired a habit of 
commanding her passions to a certain point, l>eyond which 
they indeed became totall}^ ungovernable, but whicli was 
tfOt yet attained ; and she contented herself with giving 
iOftptain Morcton one of those coups dc patte with w^bich 
sometimes treated him. “So, Moreton,” she said, 
^you think that yo'ii can go away and leave me to take 
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care of myself, as you did some time ago ; but you are 
mistakeu, my good friend. 1 have become wiser now, and 
1 certainly shall not suffer you.” 

“ How Vill you stop me V” asked her companion, turning 
sliarply upon her. 

“As to stopping you,” she replied, wdtli a sneer, “I do 
hot know that 1 can. You arc a strong man and I am a 
weak Avoman, and in a tussle you would get the better ; but 
1 could bring you back, MoretTon, you know, if I did not 
stop you.” 

“ Ilow?” demanded he again, looking fiercely at her. 

“Ily a magistrate’s Avarrant, and half a dozen constables,” 
ansAvei cd the lady. “You do not think J have had so much 
cx])erieiicc of your amiable Avays tor nothing, or that I liaA^e 
not taken care to have proofs of a good many little things 
tliat Avould make you very secure in any country but Ame- 
rica — that dear land of liberty, AA’hcre fraud and felony find 
refuge and protection.” 

“ J)o you iiieHii to say that you Avould destroy me, wo- 
man?” exclaimed Oapfaiii Moreton. 

“Xot exactly destroy you,” replied his fair companion, 

“ though you would make a fine criminal under the beam. 

I liuA e not seen an execution for I do not know how long, 
arid it is a fine siglit, after all — better lhan all the trage- 
dies that ever AA^ere AAritten. It's no fun seeing men kill 
each other in jest — one knoAvs that they come to life again 
as soon as the curtain falls ; but once hanging over the 
drop, or lying on the guillotine, there’s no coming to life 
any more. I should like to see you hanged, Moreton, when 
you are hanged. You Avould hang very Avell, I dare say.” 

She spoke in the cpiietest, most sugary tone possible, 
with a Slight smile upon her lip, and amused herself while 
she did so iig sketching with the pen and ink a man under 
a beam, with a noose round his neck. Captain Moreton 
gazed at her meanwliilc with his teeth hard shut, and not 
the most placable countenance in the Avorld, as she brought 
vividly up before bis imagination all those things aaIucIi 
cri'nfl; is too much accustomed and too Avilling to forget. 

“ And you, Charlotte, you Avould do this !” he exclaimed, 
at length ; but is all nonsense ; and ho\;^ you can talk 
of such things I cannot imagine, Avheii I merely spoke of 
going myself and leaving you for a short time, for your oAyi 
good.” • 

“ P6r my oaati good ! Oh yes ; I have heard all thsit; be-* 
ford, more than twelve years ago,” replied the tady. “ k 
yieldei^ <6 your notions of my own giod then, an^ much 
good has come of it, to me, at least. So do not talk of*ever 

T 
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separating yonr fate from mine again, Moreton ; for were ,, 
you to attempt it, I avouIcI do as I have said, depend upon it.” 

“ It was your own good I thought about,” replied Cap- 
tain Moreton, bitterly, “ and that you will soon see when 
you hear the whole. Do you not think if Lciiliam wore to 
find out that 3 mn,are living here with me, there would soon 
be suits in the ecclesiastical courts for divorce and all the 
rest V ” 

“ Oh, you know, wc talked about all that before,” re- 
plied the lady, “and took our precautions. You are here 
as my earliest friend, assisting me to regain iny rights, no- 
thing more. All that was settled long ago, and 1 see no 
reason for bcginniiig it all over again.” 

“But there is a reason,” answered Cajitain Morctoh, “as 
3 ’ou would have heard before now, if you Avould have let me 
speak ; hut } on arc so diabolically hasty and violent. 1 brought 
you the best news you could have, if you would hut listen.” 

“Indeed!” said the lady, looking up fi*om the jileasant 
sketch she was Huishing, with an expression of greater in- 
terest, “ what may that be?” ' ^ 

“Why, simply, that Lenham has proposed to ]Mi«s 
Slingshy,” replied Captain ^lorcton, “ and they are to be 
married directly — as soon as that fellow, Wittiugham, is 
out of all danger.” 

Her eyes flashed at the intelligence, and her lij) curled 
with a triumphant smile, as she inquired, Where did you 
hear it ? Who told j'ou? Arc juju sure ?” 

“ Quite,” answered IMoreton. “ 1 had it from old Slat- 
tery, the apothecary, who knows the secrets of all the houses 
round. lie told it to me as a thing quite certain.” 

“Then 1 have him ! Then I have him 1” exclaimed his 
companion, joj fully. “Oh, I will make him drink the very 
dregs of a bitterer cup than ever he has held ^to my lips.” 

“ Bat you must be very careful,” said Captain Moreton — 
“not the slightest indiscretion— not the slightest hint, re- 
member, or all is lost.” 

“ I will be careful,” she re])licd ; “ but yet all cannot be 
lost, even if he were to discover that I am alive. lie has 
made a proposal to one Ai^omau, Avben he is alr^ei^dy mar- 
ried to another. That would be disgrace enough- to blast 
and Avilher hnu like a leaf in the Avinter. I know him well 
enough for that. For the first time he has given me the ' 
fioAver of torturing him, and I will work that engine till 
, t^liis Cold heart cracks, let him do what he will.” 

^ “ Welh this was the reason I thought it would be better 

for me to be off for a short time,” said Captaiu'iVIoreton, 

“ though you must remain here.” 
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“I don’t see that,” cried the lady; “I won’t have it.” 

Iler companion had fallen into a fit of thought, however, 
as soon as he had uttered the last words, and he did not 
seem to attend to her. His thoughts, indeed, wer^^usy 
with a former part of their conversation. He felt t® he 
was, as she said, in her power, and he saw very well how 
sweetly and delicately she was inclined to»us^ power when 
vshc did possess it. lie therefore asked himself if it might 
not he as well to put some check upon her violence, before 
it hurried h.er into anything that could not be repaired : 
for although Captain JMoreton was fond of a little ven- 
geance himself, yet he loved security better, and thought 
it would be poor consolation for being hanged, that he had 
ppoiled all her fine schemes. He was still debating this 
point in his own mind, when, finding that he did not 
answer, she said, — 

“Do you hear? T say I will not have it, and you had 
better not talk of it any more ; for if I take it into my head 
that you are trying to get off and. leave me here, 1 will 
take very good care that your first walk shall be into 
gaol.” 

“In which case,” said Captain IMoreton, coldly, “I 
would, by one word, break the bond between you and 
Lenham, and send you to prison, too. ^You think that I 
am totally in your power, madam ; but let me tell you 
that you arc in mine also. Our confidence, it is true, has 
not been mutual, hut our secrets are so.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the lady, turning 
deadly pale. 

“Keed I tell you?” asked her companion; “what I 
mean may be soon understood. You do not understand 
me, I see by your face, so no more of this. I shall not go, 
because you do not wish it, and 1 proposed it only for 
your good p but now let us have some brandy ► and- water, 
for the night is wonderfully cold for the season.” 

The lady made no reply, but sat looking down at the 
table, witli luT cheek still white, and Morcton got up and 
rapg the bell. A woman-servant appeared, received his 
orders, and went aw^ay ; and then turning to his compa- 
nion, he pulled l^r flieek familiarly, saying, — • m 

“ Come, Charlotte, let us have no more all this ; we 
had fetter get on well together. Have any of the servants 
been into the room to-night since I left you ?” ^ 

Xlie lady looked uj) with a sort of bewildered aij|d » 
sent air, saying, — • 

“ N6v*l think not. Let me see : no, no. niave been 
sitting, writing and sleeping. I fell asleep for on Ivur, and 
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then I wrote till you came back. No one has been in, I 
am sure,” # 

“ While you were sleeping they might,” said Morcton, 
thoi^itfully. 

“wb, no,” she answered ; “I should have heard them 
instantly ; I wake in a moment, you know, with the least 
sound. NoHldydias been in the room, I will sw^ear.” 

“ Then you can swear, too, that I never left it,” an- 
swered Moreton, laughing ; “ I. mean, that I have been 
liere or hereabouts all nigli^, in case it should be needed.” 

The Ijidy did not seem at all shocked at the proposal, for 
she luid no great opinion of the sanctity cfT oaths; and when 
the servant returned with fill that Capta'ii JMoreton had 
demanded, he a^ked her sharj)ly, — 

“ Wliero Avere you, udien I rang, about an hour 

agoV” 

“ Lord, sir,” replied the woman, “T had only run across 
to ask why they had not sent my i>eer.” 

“ Well, I wish you would clioose some other lime for 
going on such errands,” replied Captain Morcton; and 
there the subject dropjied. 


CHAPTER XXXTIL 

r»K 'll \MP took care to be back nt Tarningbam Park a 
fall hour and a half before dinner-time ; but schemes and 
purpo'^es of making love ox a declaration ut a certain place 
and time are never successful. Very often they arc put 
olT, and > cry often they are forced on by circumstances ; 
and although there is no event of lile, jierliaps, in w hich 
ihe hap])y moment is more important, it is seldom met 
with or chosen. Such w’as the ca^^e in the<^])resci\t in- 
stance : Sir John Sfiugsby played third on one occasion, 
Airs. CUtlbrd on anotber, and when Alary, dear couhideriite 
girl, after breaking in for a moment, nnule a very rea'^on- 
abJe excuse to retire, the dressing-bell rang as she closed 
the door, and Beauchamp, knowing that he could” not 
detain Miss Slingshy more than fivd’ minutes, would not 
attempt to crqwd all he hxid to say into so short a space. 
He was resolved to say something, however, and as Isa^ 
bella was about to leave him, he stopped her, asking if she 
Jf.ncw that her father had imnted him to pass tlfe night 
«lheret ^ ' 

'‘Oh, off course,” answered his fair companioii,jti a gay 
tone ; ‘i,you do not <hink lie would let you go to pass the 
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hours of darkness amongst the Goths and Vandals of 
Tariiinghain. He would be afraid of your life being at* 
tempted. You do not think of going?” 

“ 1 have accepted his invitation,” answered her lover 
“ becatiirc T have several things to talk over with Sir John, 
and on one subject also with yon, dear Will you 

give me some time in the course of*toWlrro\v — a few 
minutes — uay, perhaps, an hour alone?” 

Isabella coloured and looked away ; but she was thank- 
ful for a ro])rieYe fiom immediate agitation, and she re- 
plied, in a low t9ne, ‘‘Certainly — but I must go and dress, 
or my maid will be imjiaticnt.” 

Ijiit Deanchamp still detained her for a moment. “ You 
arc* an early riser, I tliink,” he said ; “ will you take a 
Avalk before breakfast— down towards llic stia^am 
Isabella, vhy should you hesitate? Kciuembcr, I havi 
a hi^tory to give.” 

“ 1 hoj)o not a sad me,” answered Isabella, gaily, for 
I think I should he ca^il^ moved to tears just now, and I 
must not leturn with my e^es fed — nay, Ileauchamp, let 
me go, or 1 shall cry now.” 

iie instantly released tlic hand he had taken, and Miss 
Sliiigsby to{;k a step away, hut looked round, and return- 
ing at once, gave that fair l)and hack again, sa^iijg, more 
gravely, “ ^Vhat is the use of any long lii story V — and yet 
it had belter be. I will take a walk with you when you 
like ; for 1 must speak witli }oii, too— hut isot now : there’s 
no time. So farewell for the present,” — and she loll him 

The dinner passed more fpiietly than Sir John Shngsby’s 
dinners nsiiiilly did. The baronet’s s])irits, which had 
risen immensely after the first pressure was taken off, fell 
agahi during the course of the day ; and, for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, he grave and thoughtful through- 
out the ^^ening, Isabella bad her stor<’- of meditations, 
and so Inid Mary Clifiord. The mother of the latter tvas 
cairn and sedate as usual ; and Doctor IMiles dry and sen- 
tentious ; so that Ikauchamp, ha])py in what her had done, 
iiijd hap])y in the confidence of love, was now the gayest 
of the party, ’rin^s the evening passed away, though not 
sadly, anythirif^ but very merrily ; and the whole party 
retired early to rest. • 

J’he next morning, Beauchamp rose and went down to 
the draw'ing'room, Imt there was nobody there. One of 
the. housemaids just passed out as he entered,* ani» he 
waited for about a quarter of an hour with^ some imf a- * 
tienco^ gazing forth from the windows ove:^he dewy slopes 
of tile park, and thinking in his fteart tliit Isabglla was 
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somcB^hat lonf^. Now, to say the tmth, she was longer 
than she might hai’C hcen, for Isabella had been up and 
dressed some time : but there was a sort of hesitation, a 
timidity, a weak feeling of alarm, ])crhaps, which she had 
never known before. She shrank from the idea of going 
down to mcc^njum, knowing that he Avas waiting for her. 
It would sct^Plil^ a secret arrangement between them, 
she thought, and she took fright at the very idea. Then 
again, on the other hand, she fancied that he might 
imagine she was treating him ill not to go, after the sort 
of promise slie had made ; and he had been so kind, so 
generous, so noble, that she could not treat him ill — nay, 
not even by the ap])carance of a caprice. That settled 
tiie matter; and, ai’ter about a quarter of an hour's de- 
Dating with herself, down she went. Her heart heat ter- 
ribly ; hut Isabella was a girl who, with all her gaiety and 
apparent lightness, had great command over herself: and 
that command in her short life had hcen often tried. She 
paused for a moment or two at the door of the drawing- 
room, struggled with and overcame lier agitation, and then 
went in Avith a face cleared, a liglit step, and a cheerful air. 
Her hand was in Heauchamp's in a luonient, and, after a 
few of the ordinary words of a first morning meeting, he 
asked, “ Will you take a 'walk, dear Isabella, or shall we 
remain here?” 

“Do you not see bonnet on my hcaH, and shawl over 
m}^ arm?” she said, in a gay tone ; “ who would stay in 
the house on such n bright morning as this when they liave 
a free liour before them V” 

“ then,” lie answered; and in tw'o’minntes more 

they were w'alking away together towards the wooded hill 
through which tliey liad passed with JMary Clifford and 
Hayward about three weeks before. 

It is strange how silent people arc when they iiave much 
to say to each other. I\>r the first quarter of a mile, 
neiilior Beauchamp nor Isabella said a word ; hut at 
length, wdion the boughs began to wave over their heads, 
he laid his hand gcntlj'^ upon hers, and said, — 

“ I think there can he no misunderstanding, Isabella, 
as to the w'ords I spoke the night before kst. Nor must 
you think me possessed^ of a very eager vanity if 1 have 
construed your reply as favourable to myself. I know you 
too wtU not to feel assured that yon would not h^ve so 
amwcrqsd me had yon been inclined to decide against my 
^idpes. But yet, Isabella, 1 will not and do not coi^pidor 

Wiili as plighted to me by the words then sptiken till» ” 

tW “ That list what I was going to say,” replied 'Isa- 



bclla, miich to Beauchamp’s constematiou, “I wished 
much to speak with you for the very purpose of assuring 
you that I do not consider you in the least bound by what 
you then said.” 

She spoke 'wdth a great effort for calmness, but there 
was an anxious trembling of the voice wy^ betrayed her 
agitation, and in the end she paused for l4l|kh. 

“ Hear me — hear me,” she continued, as she saw Beau- 
champ about to reply ; ‘‘ sjpee that night everything has 
changed. I then tlioiight my father embarrassed, but I 
did not know him to be ruined. 1 looked upon you as 
]\Ir, Beauchamp ; I now find you of a rank superior to 
onr own, one who may well look to station and fortune in 
his bride. You, too, were ignorant of the sad state of my 
]}oor father’s aflairs. It is but fair, then, it is but right 
that I should set you entirely free from any implied en- 
gagement made in a moment of generous thoughtlessness ; 
and I di) so entirely, nor will ever for a moment think you 
do aught amiss if you consider better, more wisely, 1 will 
say, of this in fitter » and let alt feelings between ns sub- 
side into Kind friendship on your part, and gratitude and 
esteem upon mine.” 

“Yon set me free?” said Beauchamp, repealing her 
words willi a smile; “ how can you? ^My dear Isabella, 
this is treacherous of you, to talk of setting me free even 
while }ou arc binding me heart and spirit to you more 
strongly than ever. Not one word more upon that subject, 
my beloved girl. You must not teach me tliat you think I 
am so sordid, so pitiful a being as to let a consideration of 
mere fortune, where I have more than plenty, weigh wdth 
me for one moment. I am yours, Isabella, if yon will take 
me — yonrs for ever, loving you deeply, truly — ay, and 
understanding yon fully, .too, which so many tlo not: but 
it is 1 wliA must set you free, dear girl ; and 1 will not ask, 
I will not receive any promise till you have heard the 
story of my past life.” 

“ But you must have it,” said Isabella, raising her dewy 
with a smile; “these things must ever he mutual, 
my lord. I am yours or you are not mine. But, Beau- 
champ, we ar^ eSquetting wdth each other. You ‘tell 
me 3’ou love me ; I, like all foolish girls, believe. Surely 
there is no need of anj'^ other story but that. J)o you 
suppose, Beauchamp, that after all I have seen of j^oii, 
after all you have done, I can imagine for one jpoifWnt 
tjiat there is anything in the past which could make me 
cliangg mj’^ opinion or withhold my hand ? * No, no , a 
woman’s confdence, when it is giten, is unbounded^at 
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least, mine is so in you ; and I need not hear of any tale 
of past days before 1 bind myself to you by that tie 
which, to every right mind, must seem as strong as 
a vow/’ 

“'Fhanks, dearest girl, thanks!” answered her lover, 

“ but yet you|||anst hear the story — not from my lips, 
perhaps, for be bettor communicated to you by 

another — and I have commissioned good Dr. Miles to tell 
you all ; for I would not have jt said or thought hereafter, 
by your father or by any one, that I have had even the 
slightest concealment from you.” 

“ Not to me 1 not to me !” said Isabella, cagerl}' ; and 
then added, laughing, “ 1 will not listen to the good doctor ; 
if there is ariytliing that must be said, let it be told to my 
father.” 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head. “You -will 
think me sadly obstinate and exacting,” he said, “ but yet 
you must grant me as a favour, Isabella, that which L ask. 
Listen to our worthy fiiend the rector. His tale will not 
be very long ; ibr many sad things may be told in a 
few words, and an account of events wliicli have embittered 
my whole existence, till within tlie last few days, can 
be given in five minutes. I will tell Sir tJohn mysell’; but 
the reason why 1 so -earnestly wish you to bear all too, is, 
that no man can ever judge rightly of the finer feelings of 
a woman’s heart. We cannot tell how things which attect 
us in one w^'ay may atfect her ; and as there can he iio 
perfect love without perfect confidence, you must share 
all that is in my bosom, in the past as well as in the 
future.” 

“ Well,” said Isabella, smiling, “ as to obey is to he one 
of my vovA^s, Beauchamp, I may as avcII begin my task 
at once. I will listen to the good doctor, though I confess 
it is unwillingly ; hut still, whatever he says, it 'will make 
no ditlerence.” 

Beauchamp replied not to what she said ; but the con- 
versation took another and a SAvecter turn ; and as the 
words they spoke Avere certainly not intended to .be 
repeated to the Av^orld, I Avill not repeat them. Time flics 
swiftly when love’s pinions gre added to*. his own; and 
Isabella coloiirod as, in passing the AAundows of the break- 
fast-room on theirrel^urn, shesawthe whole party assembljpd, 
anc?> Mary occupying her usual post. While Beauchamp 
eiribretj, and took the first fire of the enemy, she ran 
to her room to lay aside her wajking-dress ; but Sir 
John was merciless, and the moment she came in assailed 
►|alier wijk an exclaniatibn of “ Ila, ha, young lady ! Early 
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walks and morning rambles, making all your friends be- * 
licve you have eloped 1 I hope you have had a pleasant 
walk, Isabella, with this noble lord. Pray, were you • 
talking politics?” 

“Profound!” answered his daughter, with a gay air, 
though she could not keep the blood frM|^iounting into 
her clieck. • ^PT 

“And wliat conclusion did 5"ou come to on the state 
of jiduirs in general?” jontiniicd Sir John, looking 
from Is'iliclla to Beauchamp. “ Is there to be peace or 
w;u' V” 

“Pirst a truce,” answered Beauchamp; “and then a 
lasting peace, the terms of which are to be settled by 
pie ni poteii ti aries li ereafter.” 

“Oil!” said Sir John Sliiigshy, now for the first time 
comprehending how far matters had proceeded between his 
daughter and his guest ; and giving up the jest, he re- 
mained in tlionghl ibr gome time. 

B’heii liroaktast was over,, and the party had risen, 
Benuehamp at oucj took his host’s arm, saying, in alow 
tone, “ Before any other business, 1 must crave a few 
moments’ conversation. Sir John.” 

“O'rtainly — certainly!” said Sir John Slingshy aloud ; 
and while i\I;iry (dilford put her arjn through Isabella’s, 
with- a heart full of kindly wislies and hopes lor her cousin, 
the bariiiud led his friend into the library, and their con- 
ference ee.iurncnccd. As might he expected, Beauchamp 
met no coldness on the part of Sir John Slingsby ; but 
after a hearty shake of the hand, an eulogium well de- 
served uru)u liis daughter, and an expression of his entire 
satisfaction and consent, the baronet’s ear was claimed tor 
the tale of l^eauchanip’s previous life. It did not produce 
the effect lie expected for although he had some ac- 
quaiutar«c.e with Sir John's character and habits, he 
eertaiulv did not anticipate the bursts of laughter with 
which the old geutlciuau listened to events wliich had 
rendered him miserable. But there are two sides to 
, everything ; and Sir John had all his life taken the risible 
point of view of all subjects. He laughed, then, heartily ; 
declared it ^ Accccdingly good joke, but no raafriage 
at all ; and it was only when he found thet counsel learned 
in the law had pronounced it to be valid, that he began to 
look at the matter more seriously. As soon, however, as 
he heard the intelligence which Beauchamp h|id -Jfctely 
received from Barig, he started up from h:s chair, excliflm.- 
ing*,.“ Well, then, she’s dead, and that’s an end of it. So 

• • 
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now I congratulate you, my dear lord, and say that the 
sooner the marriage is over the better. I shall tell Isabella 
so, and she has no affectations, thank God ! But come, let 
us go to her. I must kiss her, and give her my blessing.” 

!;rhe whole conversation had occupied nearly an hour, 
and when Sir Slingsby and Beauchamp entered the 
drawing- roonimie)< found it only tenanted by Isabella 
and good Dr. Miles. Her face was uiicommonly serious, 
one might say sad, and the worthy clcrgyiuan’b was not 

gfiy- 

“ You arc a funny fellow, Dr. Miles,” said the baronet ; 
“ I’ll talk to you in a minute, but I must first give my 
daughter a kiss — the first she has had this morning, 
for she [)la>C‘d truant, and is going to do so again.” So 
saying, he pressed his lips upon Isabella’s cheek, and 
whispered a few Avords, that made her colour vary ; and 
then linking his arm in that of Dr. ISIilcs, led him 
from the room, leaving his daughter and her lover alone 
together. 

Isabella’s face looked sadder and graver than Beauchamp 
had ever seen it ; and, to say the truth, his heart began to 
heat souiewliat uneasily, especially as for a moment or tAvo 
she did not speak, but remained Avith her c}cs bent dow^n, 
“ Isabella,” he said gt length — “ Isabella, you look very 
sad !” 

“lloAv ran I he otlierAvisc, BoauchJmp,” asked the fair 
girl, liolding out her hand to him, “ Avhen I have just 
heard a narrative of events Avhich haA^e embittered all }'our 
life V ] grieve for you very truly, indeed, and sympathize 
Avith 3 on as much as a woman can do, AAith one jdaced in 
cireumstanres in which she could never find herself. But 
indeed, Beauchamp, it shall be the j)leasant task of my 
Avhole life to make you forget these past sorrows.” 

11 is hand clasped more Avarmly npoii hers as slw spoke, 
and in the end he sat doAvn by her on tiie sofa ; his 
arm glided round her Avaist, and his lips Avere pressed upon 
hers. She had not the slightest touch of IMiss Biron 
about her ; and, though she blushed a little, she A\as not 
horrified or shocked in the least. 

“Then you do not blame?” he said; *hand notAvith- 
standiug ail tbis^ you arc mine, dearest girl?” 

“AVliy should I blame you?” said Isabella, with a 
smil 9 *, “you were not the person in fault — except, per- 
l)ap«» in, having drunk loo much Avine once in your life; 
and I suppose that is AA^hat all young m,gn do, and old men. 
very often ; but the punishment has certainly far 

^ "* o • 
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exceeded the offence ; and as to being yours, Beauchamp, ^ 
you know that I am — or at least will be, when you 
wish it.” • 


ClIAPTEK xxxiy. i 


As it is a fine da}", and th^sc large heavy floating clouds 
give frequently a pleasant shade, 1 do not see wliy we 
should not follow Billy Lamb up to Chandleigh Heath. 
How quick the little fellow’s long, di&proportioned legs 
carry liis small round turkey-shaped body ! But Billy 
Lamb must be going to visit his mother after he has ful- 
filled his errand, or he would not Avalk so fast this warm 
noontide. It is a round of six miles, yet he will do it in 
an hour and a quarter. On rny life he is already on the 
hcatli. One can hardly keep up with him; and now he 
is at the cottage garden-gate. * 

It.had been builtfby a coarse, vulgar man, was inhabited 
by an arrant scoundrel ; and there the arrant scxmndrel 
was, walking in bis small domain with the lady whom wc 
have more than once mentioned. He looked sharply round 
when he lioard the garden-gate squeak ; but was perfectly 
composed at the sight ol‘ the little ])ot-boy. I’lie letters 
and papers lie took, and looked at the covers, and then, 
with an indiflereiit air, asked, — 

“ Wcdl, my lad, what news is stirring in your little 
town ? ” 

“Xot much, sir,” said Billy Lamb; “only about the 
]n<arriage of the lord and Miss Slingshy.’' 

The lad}'’B eyes flashed unpleasantly, and her companion 
inquired, — 

“ WefI, what about that?” 

“Xothiiig, sir, but that it is to be on Monday week, 
they say,” rcqilied Billy Lamb ; “ and all the people arc as 
busy as possible about it, some talking, and others work- 
• ing hard to get all ready ; fof Miss Isabella will have 
ovcrytliing she cj|p made in Tarningham.” 

“1) — d badly made they will be,” answered the gentle- 
man ; “ and what is the lord about? ” • 

• “ Oh, nothing, that I know of, sir,” rejoined the pot- 
boy^ “ only all liis people and things are coming A)wn, 
tiarriages, and horses, and that. The yard is ijiiitrfull^ 
of them.” • * 

“And so it is to be onMondav week, is it?” rejoined 
CaJ)taiu Uoreton ; “ well, the sooner the bettet.” • 
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“ Yes, yes,” cried tbe lady, “ and he may have guests 
at his marriage tliat he docs not expect.” 

She spoke with an ungovernable burst of feeling, before 
lier male coinjianion could stop her ; and the boy suddenly 
raised his clear, intelligent eyes to her countenance, dis- 
covciing tlieir Jjp^ible traces of all the furious passions 
that were at woric in her bosom. 

“ Oil, yes,” cried IViorelon, endeavouring to give an- 
other turn to her indiscreet \wjrds, and pressing her arm 
tight, as a hint to hold her tongue ; “ dtinbtless the whole 
town and ncighhourhood will be lliere to see.” 

dear, yes, sir,” answered Ihlly Lamb; “tliongh 
they say they wish it to bo quite ])rivate. (iood morning, 
sir and he walked aw^ay, with a careless air, closing tiie 
garden-gate behind him. 

“ 11a, ha, ha !” exclaimed the worthy captain, laughing 
aloud ; this is cajiital, Charlotte. You see our trout has 
bit at the fly.” 

“ And 1 have got tbe hook in his jaws,” said the lady, 
bitterly. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Captain jMoreton ; “ and it is now high 
time that we should consider how we may play our fisli to 
the best advantage. I'lrbt of all, of course, the inaniage 
must take jdacc, or be will slip ofl‘ your bool:, my fair 
lady ; but aiicr that, comes the game ; and 1 think it 
would be much better to make no great noise oven after- 
wards, hut to give him proof positive of }our exihlcncc ; 
and, by w'orkiiig upon his ajiprcheiisions, and laying him 
under contrilnition, w’o may drain him dry as hay.” 

“1 will have revenge!” cried the lady, fieicely; “I 
care for nought else, but 1 will liave revenge ; 1 w'ili make 
him a public scofl* and a sconi ; I will torture him in a 
court of justice ; I w ill break his proud heart under the 
world’s contempt. IVy not to stop me, Moreton, lor I 
wdll have revenge. Y"ou think of nothing hut money ; 
bitt vengeance will be sweeter to me than all tbe gold of 
earth.” 

“ There are ditferent sorts of revenge,” answered !M ore,-' 
Ion, quietly ; “ and, depend upon it, thot which J propose 
is much more terrible. Once he is mairieVl, and quietly 
informed that yoU arc still living, think wdiat pleasant tor- 
tures he would undergo, year after year, as long as you 
pleased. Y^ou w ould stand behind him like an unseen^ but 
not unfekt, late, shadowing his whole existence with a dark 
cloud. Ever'’^ hour he w ould live in terror of discovery 
shame, and punishment. He would never ^ee a 
^ s^angcr, at receive a letter, without the hasty fears rising 
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up in his heart. He would picture to himself the breaking 
up of all his domestic joys ; he would see ‘ bastard’ written 
on the face of every child ; and his heart would wither 
and shrivel up, I tell yon, like a lalleii leaf in the autumn. 
Sleep would be banished from his bed ; appetite from his 
table ; cheerfulness from his hearth ; pcaceJrom his whole 
life. Even the sweet cup of love itSelf would turn to 
poison on his lips ; and our vengeance would be perma- 
nent, perpetual, uiidccaying. Tins is the sort of revenge 
for me 1 ” 

“It docs not suit me!” cried the lady; “it docs not 
suit me I I Avill have it at once, — I will see him crushed 
and witljoriug, — 1 will feast my eyes u])oii his misery. No, 
no*: such s^low^, silent vengeance for the cold-blooded and 
the calm! I tell you, you shall not stop me!” she con- 
tinued, iierccly, seeing that he listened to her with a de- 
gree of chilling tranquillity winch she did not love. “ You 
may take what course you v\ill ; but I will take mine.” 

“Excellent!” said Captain Moreton, sneeringly ; cx- 
cclietit, my gentle ^.'harlotte ! but let me just liint that 
wc must act together. YYiu can do* nothing without me ; 
1 can stof) it all at a word. ITay recollect a little lunt I 
gtue you the other night; and now that the moment is 
conic lor drawing the greatest advantages from that which 
■we have been so long labouring to attain, do not drive me 
to s])oil all your plans, by attempting to spoil mine.” 

“11a!” said the lady; “ha!” But she proceeded no 
further ; and, sinking into herself, ^walked up and down 
imisingly for several minutes, at the end of which time, 
slie begun to hum snatches of an Italian song. Captain 
Moreton, who knew well her variable humours, thought 
that the mood was changed ; but he was mistaken. He 
had planted that of which he was to receive tlie fruit ere 
long. • 

In the meantime, the boy Billy Lamb, having closed, 
as we have said, the garden-gate, lingered for a moment, 
and then took his way across the common in the direction 
•of Stephen Gimlet’s house, wdiich was at the distance of 
about a mile and ^ half. He went at a quick pace,^ but 
two or three times he stopped, and thought deeply ; he 
■was an observing boy, and saw and Ifhard more than 
people imagined ; he w as a boy of very strong feelings, 
al 80 ,,and be bad conceived an aflection for Bcauchtonp, 
which made anything that touched that gentleman % master 
of (feep interest to him. Thus, the first tintf he stopped, 
he repeated to himself the incautious words the lady had 
uttered, syllable for syllable. “ ife may havd g’icsts at 
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his marriage he docs not expect !” said the hoy, meditating. 
‘‘She looked mighty fierce, too. I wonder what she 
meant? No good, I’m sure, by the way her eyes went.” 

He then walked on about half a mile further ; and this 
time it was a narrow lane he halted in. “ Yon see, our 
trout has hit at the fly repeated Billy Lamb, e\idently 
showing that he heard a part, at least, of what had passed 
after he had left the garden; that trout he talked of 
must be Mr. Beauchamp — thrt's to say the lord. 1 cali’t 
make it out. I’ll tell Stephen : he seems to know a good 
deal about them all — or that good, kind Captain ll'aywanl. 
He’s a great friend of this lord’s and will let him know ; 
for they incaii him harm, or 1 am mistaken.” 

Wli cri he reached Stephen Gimlet’s cottage, however, 
and opened tlie door, he found the outer roojri only 
tenanted the little boy, who was standing n])ou a stool, 
looking over the pages of a large old Bible, illustrated 
with sojiie grotesque engravings, in which Adam and Eve, 
very naked indeed, the serpent, wi h a human head in large 
curls, very much like that of a Chancery barrister, tlie same 
])ersonage, in the conventional form of satyr, togellier 
with a number of angels ; and Noah’s ark, with all its 
beasts, figured conspicuously. 

in turning his head sharply round to sec who it was 
that came in, the child lot fall the leaves that were in his 
hand upon those opposite, and instantly out flew an old 
time-stained scrap of paper, whicli made a gyration in tlio 
air before it reached the floor. The boy iinstantly darted 
after it, and picked it u]>helbre Billy Lamb could see what 
it was. The pot-hoy would have taken it out of his hand; 
but the other would not give it up, saying, witli a scream- 
ing tone, — 

“ No, no, no ! — it is granny’s,” And the same moment 
the voice of Widow Lamb was heard from the inner room, 
demaiuling, — 

“ Who liavc you got with you there, child V’’ 

“It is 1, mother,” ausAvejcd the deformed hoy. “Is 
Stephen ill V 1 want to speak with him.” 

“.No, iiiy poor William,” answered the old lady, coining 
forth and embracing her son ; “ he has been out a long 
while.” 

“Then, is Captain Hayward upstairs?” asked the 
y 01' 'll. 

“ 11c is out too,” answered the widow. “ He was out 
yesterday for the first time, and to-day we have had a 
grand party ^re — all the ladies in the carriage, and 
Mr. walking. Mrs. Clifford came so kindly to 
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ask after me ! and so they persuaded Captain Hayward% 

out with them — that is to say, Captain Hayward a^id 
MiSwS Mary, and Miss Slinj^sby with niy Lord Lenham. 
They’ve gone all up to the hall ; IMrs. Clifford in the 
carriage, and the rest on foot ; and I should not wonder. 
Bill, if Captain Ilay\vard did not conic hack here again.” 

‘‘Tlmt is unfortunate!” exclaimed Billy Lanib ; ‘*1 
wanted so much to speak with him, or Stephen.” 

‘MVhy, what is the matter, my dear hoy?” said his 
mother ; “if you will tell me what it is, I will let Stephen 
know Avlien he comes back.” 

“ Why, the matter is this, mother,” answered the de- 
forhied htiy. “ Stephen was asking me a great deal, the 
olhCr day, about the gentleman who lias got the cottage of 
Chandleigli Heath, and what his name is. ]Vo\v, 1 have 
found out his name, and it is Captain Moreton.” 

“Have nought to do with him, Bill !” cried the widow ; 
“have nought to do with him; he is a base villain, and 
has ruined all wdio have had any Qonnection with him.” 

“ Wliy, 1 have liad nought to do w'ith him, mother,” 
answered Billy Lnmh, “but carrjdng him uji his letters 
and newspapers ; but I heard something there to-dtiy which 
J thought Stephen miglil like to knoiv; for I am sure he 
inul the la'ly he has with him arc ]>loUlng tilings to hurt 
this lord, w ho was so kind to ])Oor Ste.” 

“Hal wdrat did >ou licarV” asked the old lady ; “ that 
concerns mo more than Stephen, for i know more about that 
lady,” 

“ She docs not seem a very sweet one,” answered the 
boy ; “ ft)!' when I told the Captain about Lord Lenham 
going to be married to Sir John’s daughter, she looked as 
if she had a great inclination to scratch somehody’s eyes 
out.” 

“ Croing to be married to Sir John’s daughter!” ex- 
claimed A\'idow Lamb. “ Bill, are you sure that’s true ?” 

“ Quite sure. Haven’t you heard of itV” said the boy. 
“ All the people in Tarningham know it quite well; and 
a qi;antlty of things are ordered.” 

Widtrw Lamb niu|pd gravel)^ for several minutes ; and 
then shaking her<hcad, said in a low voice, as if to herself: 
“ I begin to understand. Well, what more did yon hear, 
liilly.?” 

“ Wli^g after a little talk,” said the boy, “ when th^ 
heard that the marriage was to be on ^londay-weeft, tli«fc 
lady cried out, ‘ He will have guests at his wedding that 
he does 4iot expect I ’ and her eyes loojped just like^two live 
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cwttls. Sbe did not say much more ; for the captain tried 
to stop her : but, as soon as I bad got through the garden- 
gate, I heard him laugh quite heartily, and say out loud, 
‘ This is capital, Charlotte ; you see our trout has hit at 
the ” 

“ And so they have been angling for him, have they?” 
said Widow Lamb.' “AViiat more, my hoy?” 

^Vh 3 ^ 1 did not like to sto]> and listen, mother,’’ said 
the ]H)or deformed boy ; “ hijt I thought it could not he all 
right ; and therefore, I made up niy mind that I would tell 
Stephen, or Captain Hayward, or somebody; for that 
!Mr. Heauchanif), who has turned out a lord, was always 
very kind to me when lie was at the inn, and gave me many 
a. shilling ; and 1 slionld net like them to do liim any harm, 
if I can slop it ; and 1 could see they were wamdeiTully 
hitter against him, by the w'ay of tha* lady and her bus 
hand.” 

“ lie is not her husliand,’’ said Widow Lamb, Avith a 
scoff; hut that matters not, l>ill ; you are a good hoy, 
and have done quite right ; and peiLaps it may save much 
miscliiof; so that will he a comfort to you, my son. I'll 
tell Stephen all about it when he conie^i back; and well talk 
the thing over together this veiy night, and see v.liat can be 
done. It is strange, very strange, how things turn oot in this 
wmrld. Croat people do not always know, when they do a 
bind action to poor pcojile, and humble pcojde hke our- 
sehes, that tlicy may luc helping those who will have the 
host moans of helping them again. Xoav, lioni A\hat you 
have told me, Uiil, I may have the means of helping this 
good lord fiom getting liiintjclf into a terrible scrape. I 
am sure he docs not kiiOAv all, in}' boy ; 1 am sure a great 
number of tilings have been concealed from him ; and 
your telling mo irmy set it all to rights.” 

“ Well, that’s pleasant,” answered the deformed hoy. “It 
makes one very lightsome, mother, to feel that one has 
been able to do anything to seiwc so good a gentleman ; 
and so I shall go home quite gay.” 

“That you may. Bill,” replied his mother; “but bring 
me up news of arn- thing you may he^r, for you can’t tell 
what may be of consequence, and wdiat ii:>ay not.” 

The hoy promised to obey, and w ent away whistling one 
of the peculiar melodies of wliich he Avas so fond ; in w^ich, 
ti^ugh the air w as gsiy, there Avas ever an occasional tone 
01 sadness, perha])s proceeding from a profound though 
concealed impression of his corporeal infirmities. 

It W’as late in the evening before Stephen Gimlet re- 
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turned ; but then AVidow Lamb entered into iiibtant con- ' 
sultatioTi ^’ith him upon what she had heard ; and their 
conference lasted fir on into the night. • 

The next morning early, the gamekeeper got his break- 
fast, and then putting on his hat said — 

“Now ril go, Cioody Lamb. I eliall be 'Ncry awkward 
about it, 1 dare say, but I don’t mind ;*for he will find out 
in the end, that it is for his own good 1 talk to him about 
such disagreeable things. § 0 , here goes I” 

“ Ton luul better wait avvbilc, Steplien,” said tlie widows, 

“ most likely he is not up yet, for it is not seven o’clock.” 

“ It Will he well nigh eight before I am there,” answered 
)Stephen Gimlet; “ and 1 can Avait at the house till he is 
read}^” 

Thus saying, lie Avalked away, and trudged on over the 
fields till he came into 'i aiiungliam l*ark, by the road 
Avhich lead? over the bill ju^t above the house, lie did 
not follow the carriage- drive, however, but took the shorter 
path tlirough the chestnut trees, and in about ten minutes 
after entering the ^ites, saw the liousc. There was a 
travelling-carriage standing before the hall-door, wlncb 
was at tlio cli.itancc of a quarter of a mile, and hardly jiad 
8te|)]ieri Gimlet’s eyes rested (m it lor an instant, when a 
servant got up behind, and the jH>s»t-l)oy laid his whip 
lightly over his horses. The carriage rolled on, and tlic 
gamekeeper followed it with his eyes with a feeling of mis- 
giv ing ; hut lie pursued his way to the liouse notw’ith- 
standing, and entering by the offices, asked the first ser- 
vant he met, if he could speak for a moment with Lord | 
Lciiliam. 

“ That you can’t, Ste,” answered the man, “ for he has 
just gone olf to Loude^^ lie will not be down for a week 
either, they say ; aiwf fhep comes the weddiiig, lad, so 
that you 4iave a ]>oor chance of talking witii him till the 
honeymoon is over.” 

Stc])hcn Gimlet looked down pei’picxed; and then, after 
a moment’s thought, he said, “ Ay, there is to he a wed- 
dipg, is there? 1 heard soiiiethiug about it. lie is a kind 
and good gcntlemi^n as ever lived, and I hope he may be 
very happy.” • 

“ I dare say he will now,” said the fodfman, “ for our 
yoijiig lady is fit to be the w’ife of a king, that she is. But 
as outmarriage made him very unhappy for a long tijie, 
it is but fit that another should cure it.” • 

“ Then do you mean to say he has been marijed before ? ” 
asked the gamekeeper. 

“Ay, Uiat he has,” replied the ^rvant; “nc9ie of 
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peoiile, not even Sir John’s gentleman^ nor any one, knew 
a word about it till I Ibuntl it out. I’Jl tell you how it was, 
Stc. . Tlie day before yesterday morning the butler says to 
me, ‘ I wish, llarrison, you’d just clear away the breakfiist 
things, for I've got the gout in iny hand’ — he lias always 
got the itowt , YOU know, by drinking so much ale, besides 
wine. Well, whcn ‘1 went into the hreakfast-room after 
they were all gone, I saw that the door into the library was 
a little a-j,ir ■, hut I took no notice, and iJr. Miles and Sir 
John went on talking there, and did not hear me at all in 
t’other room. 1 could not tell all they saiil ; but 1 made 
out ni}^ J^ord Lon ham had been married a long time 
ago, but that the lady had turned out a bad un, and that 
they had lived apMi-t Ibr many yenrs, till the otlun- day my 
lord hearil from Pans she was dead, and then he pro- 
posed to atliss Isabella. Dr. Lillies saivl sometliiug about 
not Imnying the marriage, but the jolly old barrowniglit 
said that was all htuff, that he Avould heave a wedding before 
a fortniglit w;is over, and lie ’d broach two pipes of pert 
and fuddle li.ilf llio county.” 

“ And wl\en is it to be, then?” asked vStophen Gimlet*, 
but the man’s reply only confirmed wliat he had heard be- 
fore, and with liy no means a well-sati^fled countenance 
the gamekeeper took his way across the park again, mur- 
muring to himself as soon as he got out into the open air, 
‘‘‘ Goody Lamb nas right! They’ve cheated him into l>o- 
lieving she is dead. Tiiat is clear. There is some devilish 
foul work going on ; and liovv to nninagc 1 don't know. 
At all events. I'll go back and talk to the old v/oman, ibr 
she has a mighty clear head of her own.” 

As he walked on, he saw our friend I^od Hay ward, 
strolling slowly along at a distance, and lie Iclt a strong 
inclination to go up and tell him all he liad been going to 
tell llcauchamp ; but tlien be reflected that be liiM no right 
to divulge what he knew of the latter gentleman’s secrets to 
another who might not he fully in his confidence. Besides, 
Ned Hayward was not alone. There was the flutter of a 
lady’s garments beside him, and ho seemed in earnest co,ni. 
verijat ion with his fair companion. Ti),ey were not ifidced 
walking arm-in-arm together, but they wcne very close to 
one another, and as Stephen Gimlet paused, considering, he 
saw the lady’s head frequently raised for a moment as if to 
loo^J^ in her companion’s face, and then bent down again as 
j^^azing on the ground. 

gamekeeper judged from these indications that they 
particularly engaged and would not like to be dis- 

; abd taking that with other motives for not going 
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near them, he walked back to his own cottage, where he 
Ibimcl Widow Lamb with her large Bible open betbre her. 

(liinlet’s story was soon told, and his mother-in-law* 
seemed as puzzled as he did for a time, lie then suggested 
for her eonsideiation whether it might not be as well to con 
vcy tile intelligence they possessed to Captain Hayward or 
Sir John Slingsby ; hut \\'idow Lamb tjxlaimed, at once — 
Stephen— no! we might make miscliief with the 
intention of doing good, must wait. He will come 

buck before the marriage -day, and yon must see liiin then. 

1 '\il] go lip with you and talk to him myscll'; for I have 
much to say that I uill only say to himself.’’ 

“ r>iit sup))osc we should not he alile to sec him?” said 
Stephen Gimh't, “ or if anything should prevent his coming 
till the very day.” 

“ 'J'lien I &uj>posc wc must speak to some one else,” re- 
plied his stepmother; “but do not be afraid, Stephen. 
Leave it all to me.’’ 

StO])hcn Cimlet was afraid, bpw^cver; for he was one of 
tliose unfortunate ctigcr peojile, wlio, when they take the 
iutcrcsiri of another to heart, are never satisfied till they 
sec those interests ])erfectJy secure. He had all his life, 
too, been accustomed to inauagc cNcrylliing lor himself, to 
rely upon no one, to trust to his own mind and bis own 
exertions for the accomplishment of everything lie desired. 
It is an unlucky habit, which makes ])e(>})le very uneasy 
when once they contract it, w’hich trebles both their 
anxieties and their labours ; for there is not above one- 
third, in ordinary circumstances, of anything that a man 
requires to do which cm he done by his own hands, in the 
complicated state of society in ivliich wc live ; hut still Ste- 
phen Gimlet hud that habit, and, like an old coachman, he 
w^as not easy when the reins were in the hands of another. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Cliptord and Ked Ilayivard were alone togetlier; 
and now a wor4 or two upon the frame of mind in which 
they met. Xed Hayward, since first we irftroduced him to 
oui; reackrs, had taken a great part in many things where 
Mary Clifford was concerned. He bad first made her^c- 
quainwnce in rcfscuing her gallantly from the briftal and 
shameless attempt to carry her off, of a maii wdiom sue 
detesUd. He had told her kindly and frankly of her 
uncle’s embarrassed and dangerodi situation. •Ilf had, 
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without the slightest ostentation, offered the means of re- 
lieving him from the most pressing of his dhlicultics, and 
had gone ii}) to London to accomplish what he offered, 
with a mixture of delicacy of feeling, and gay 0]>en-hearted 
rcadinc^'s, which doubled the value of all he did. lie had 
come down again, fought a duel with the man who had 
insulted Ijcr, received a severe wound, suffered, and put 
himself to great inconvenience ; and then had been found 
prepared, at a moment of nee<j', to redeem his given word 
in h(;r liiicJe’s behalf, without hesitation or reluctance, 
though evidently at a great sacrifice. 

Novel theless, all tliese things might have gone no further 
than the mind — even with a calm, gentle, feeling creature 
like herself, (iratitiide, she could could not have avoitl*ed 
ciiiertaining, under such circumstances — respect, very liigli 
esteem ; hut she might liavc felt nothing beyond tliese 
three impressions, had that been all. There was a great 
deal moic, however. Ned Hayward ha<l d'sapp‘oiuted all 
Mary CUdford’s ])recor.ceived i.le.is of liis character; ami 
had gone on growing upon Iicr regaul cvciy ho’.u*. She 
had found liim thoiighttul, Avhere she had believed him to 
be heedless; feeling, where she had e\pected liirn to he 
selfish; full of dee]) emotions, where she inul fancied him 
light; w'cli-inlormcd, and ol‘ cultivjitcd tastes, j!i'5tead of 
siiyicrficial and careless; and, being imperatively called 
ii])on to do him Justice in her own heart, she went on, and 
did, perhaps, something more. But still, this was not all; 
he had first excited wonder, curiosity and pleasure, then, 
admiration and esteem, then, interest and sympathy. Tie 
all these ui) in a parcel, with gratitude for great seivices 
rendered, and a great number of mnsings regarding him in 
silence and in solitude, and what will be the result? Day 
by day, after the duel, she had thought of liim — perhaps, 
I might have said, night after night. Then, wlicn .^he had 
seen liini again, and knew him to be ill and sufiering, she 
had thought of him with deeper feelings still, and even 
ofteiier than before ; and when at length he came over 
with reviving health, and took up his abode in the same 
house with herself, she found a number of new sensations 
blending in her meditations, and she fanoied that she was 
studying his character all the while. 

On the day of Beauchamp’s departure for Loudon, Ned 
Hayward rose early, breakfasted with his friend, haw him 
off, atid then, according to the plan he had proposed, 
walked out' into the fine sunny morning air, intending to 
spend the greater part of the summer day in some, of the 
cool and more retired parts of the park. 
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It was, at least, two hours before the usual time of break- 
fast ; he had not an idea that any of the family was ilp ; 
and thus, pursuing one of the gravel walks away from the 
house, he went in among the chestnut-trees, and strolled on, 
fancying himself ])crfectly alone in the woods, when sud- 
denly, 111 taking a turn, the path showed him tlie fair face 
and graceful form of ]\Iary Clifford, ad'iancing towards him, 
at the distance of about fifty or sixty paces. To avoid her, 
of course, was quite out of the question ; but Ned IJay ward 
resolved that he would onl/speak to her for a Tnomeiit,and 
then go on. Hut, JJeaven knows bow it happened ; — ^in 
about two minutes, he might be seen turning round with 
licr ; and their walk continued for nearly an hour and a 
hall’. 

“ Well, Miss Clifford, ” he said, with as gay a look as he 
could command, Ileauchamp is gone. Ilavc you been 
taking a long walkV” 

“No, not very far,” answTred ^lary : “I saw some 
strange looking pcojdc crossing the ’park ; and ever since 
that ad\ehtiire \vlii(;h first made us acquainted with each 
other, I lla^c become very cowardly. J therefore turned 
back; otborwi-e I should have much enjoyed a ramble, for 
i have a slight headache.” 

Wliat could Ned Hayward do under such circumstances? 
He could not avoid offering to escort and j)rotect Miss Clif- 
ford — he could not even hesitate to propose it. Mary did 
not refuse, l>nt her “Yes” was timidly spoken ; and, instead 
of turning back with Ned Hayward tlirougli the wild wood 
walks, she made him turn hack with her, and led him to the 
more open parts 'of the pari:, where the house w^as gene- 
rally in sight. 

A momentary silence had fallen over both before they 
issued forth from under the chestnut trees ; and each felt 
some avjcw^ardness in breaking that silence — the surest 
possible sign of there being very strong feelings busy at the 
heart ; but Mary felt that the longer the silence continued, 
the more awkward Avould it become, and the more clearly 
^would it prove that she was tlioiightful and embarrassed; 
a^id,*thcrcf()rc, she spoke at random, saying, — 

“ What a bjgauflful day it is for Lord Lenham’s journey ! 
I envy him the first twenty miles of his drive,” 

“I^vy him in all things,” ansNvered Ned Hayward; 
“liis^e majg and, indeed, seems likely to be, made gp of 
beavmfui days ; and I am very sure that mine is not.’k 

“Nay, Captain Hayward,” said Mary, raising lief oyes 
gently to his face, and shaking her head Vitli a smile, 
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*‘you are in low spirits and unwell, otherwise you would 
jievcr take so bright a view of your frieiul's fate, and so 
dark a one of jour own. Many a fair and beautiful day 
may be, and ought to be, in reserve for you. Indeed, they 
must be ; for your own heart lays up, by the acts it 
prompts, a store of sunshine and brightness for the days 
to come.” 

‘‘May it not rather lay up, hy the feelings it experiences, 
a store of hitterncss and sorrow, of clouds and darkness?” 
asked Ned liny ward, in a tonu so di/ferent from that he 
commonly used, that hlary started, gazed lor a moment at 
him, and then, letting her eyes fall again as they met his, 
first coloured slightly, and then turned pale, liy the marks 
of emotion she (lispla)'ed, Ned Hayward was led to heliQve 
that he had spoken too plainly of wluit he had never iii- 
tciided to toucii upon at ail ; and he hastened to re])air the 
error. 

“ Uliat I mean is simply this, my dear Miss Clifford,” 
he said ; “ a man who enjoys himself very much — as 1 do 
— feels pain in the same ju'oportion, or perhaps more 
keenly. Every source of pleasure is^an inlet to ])ain, and 
as we go on continually in this woild, losing soinetbiiig dear 
to 11 '=!, (hiy by day, I am occasionally inclined to envy tliosc 
cold p.hlegmatic gentlemen who, with a very tolerable store 
of pleasun's, have Iciv pains ])nt cor})oreal oiiCvS. I never 
pretend to be a very sentimental person, or to have very 
fine feelings, or anything of that sort, hut luuv, as an in- 
stance of w luit I w«is speaking of, 1 cannot think of quitting 
this hcautii'id spot, and all the Iriends who have shown 
me so much kindness, as I must do on Monday next, 
willioiit a sort of sinking at the heart, which is very 
unpleasant.” 

“ You do not mean to say you arc going on IMonday !” 
exclaimed Mi>s Clifford, pausing suddenly, with Jhe colour 
varying in her cheek. 

Ned Hayward ivas surprised and pleased ; for there was 
no attem})t to conceal that his staying or going was a matter 
of interest to her. lie answered, however, giavchq even 
sadly,— 

“.1 fear I must.” 

“ Hut yon have forgotten your promise?! visit to us at 
Hinton,” said ^ I ary, reproachfully, and deadly pal^ ; “ 
promised to come, you know ; 1 have counted uj^ that 
vis\r, as affording an opportunity of settling how Bi>d 
wljere, Nvhen I come of age — which will now be in a few 
months — the money you so generously lent me can he 
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repaid. Indeed,” she added, earnestly, “ you must come^ 
there for a few days, even if you do not stay here.” 

There was a tenderness, a tremulous softness in her tone,^ 
a slight, yet sufficiently maiked agitation in her manner, 
which made Ned Hayward’s heart heat. 

“Can 1 he beloved?” he asked himself. “ Can she re- 
turn the leelings she has inspired ? *1 will soon know!” 
“My dear Miss Clifford,” he replied, “I fear that visit 
would prove more dangerous to me than this has been ; 
and therefore, however imw'illingly — however great would 
have been the delight — I must decline it.” 

Mary CUjfford looked dowm, without uttering a word ; 
but her cheek Temaitied pale, licr lip quivered, as if she 
would (ain have given voice to some reply; and though her 
arm was not in his, he could feel that she trembled. !Kcd 
ilayward’s heart heat, too; but there was, as we have often 
seen before, a frankness, a straightforward simplicity in his 
habitual course of action, which overleaped many a diffi- 
culty that would have baffled oilier men. 

“ Let me ex])]awi,” he said ; but Mary made a slight 
motion with her hand, saying, — 

“ Oh, no, no!” in a faint tone, and then she repeated the 
w'ord “ dangerous 1” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ more dangeroiiSif Miss Clitford ! Can 
you not conceive hoiv and wdiy ? In a w'ord, then, 1 cannot, 
and must not slay w'lth you longer. J must, by as speedy 
a return as possible to other occupations, make an effort to 
forget tiiat I have ever seen one, whom I fear I have 
already known too long, for the peace of my whole life.” 

He paused for a monjcnt, with a sigh, raised his head 
high the next instant, and then added, “ i have hut one 
favour to ask you, wdiich is this — not to let what I have 
just said make any difference in your demeanor towards me 
during the short period of my stay. I had no intention of 
troubling your car with such things at all ; hut, your own 
question brought forth \vhat I would willingly have con- 
cealed. rerhaps in this I have been wrong ; but, believe 
jne, I am very well aware that difference of fortune has 
pface^l a barrier betw-een us which cannot be overleaped. 
This is the onl^ favour, then, dear lady — do not alter to- 
wards me — let me see you ever the same Us I have yet be- 
held yy ; and when I go aAvay for ever, let me carry with 
me th^’cniembrance of Mary Clitford as a picture oj^l 
that oeserves love and admiration upon earth, l)(f 1101,^0 
not change, notwithstanding my rash confessitms.” 

Mary Clifford looked up in his face, and a varying light 
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played in her ej^es, as if, at one moment, it was about to 
brea,k forth sportively, and at another would have drowned 
itself out in tears. 

“I must cJian^e, Hayward!” she said at length, with a 
bright smile upon her lip, “indeed you ask too much. 
How can you expect that I should live in the same house 
with you, and know that you love me, without showing in 
some degree what is passing in my own breast?” 

“Mary I Mary! he cxclaime^l, laying his hand upon her 
arm, and gazing in her iiice, “you would not — oh, I am 
sure you woulcl not trifle with me ” 

“ Xot for the world,” she answered. “I am incapable 
of trifling with any man ; but with you, tb wlioin I owe so 
much, it would be base indeed !” 

“ IJiit the great disparity of fortune,” said licr lover, 
with the shade again upon his brow. “ Oh, Mary, how 
can it ever he? Voii, I have heard, arc wealthy — they 
call you ‘the heirc“^^’ — and 1 know myself to be poor. 
Arc you aware — surely 1 told you, that all 1 had saved out 
of tlie wreck of 1113^ father’s fortune, only amounted at first 
to ” 

“ W'ill you pain me? — Do you wish to grieve me?” 
asked Mary Oliiford, “if not, do not mention such matters 
as in any w av likely I0 affect my feelings or couduet ; and 
yet T do not wash you to consider me as a romantic girl, 
for I am not. I have always thought that a competence 
must be p(isse.sscd to render the lives of any two peo]>ic 
happ3^ ; but sbrely it matters not on whose side that com- 
petence comes. We shall liavo enough, Edward, lor hap- 
piness, ami tliongh J know it would have been more pleasant 
to youi'seli' if the greater part of our little fortune had 
been brought by yourself, ^ et 1 am very giad that 1 have 
it, as you have not.” 

“ lint your mother — ^yoiir guardians, Mary ?”< said Ned 
Hayward, still in a doubtful tone. 

Slary laughed, but wnth a slight touch of vexation in the 
tone, and she exclaimed — 

“ 1 do believe he will not have me, even tvhen I haye 
almost offered myself to him ! ” 

l^ut Ned Hayward would not lie under that imputation, 
and he cast hi^ arms round bis fair companion, assuring 
her that if she had the wealth of the world, «Ahe only 
pt»i tion he would value would be herself. \ 

, ^ Mai^/ freed herself gently from his embrace ; and suffer- 
ing him te draw* her arm through bis, walked on with him 
till the breakfast hour was fully come. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


All Avas cluierfiilness and gaiety af Tarningham Park. 
Mary Clifford had assured Xed Hayward that her mother’s 
consent would not only given, hut given cheerfully ; 
that Iier guardians, wliose period of rule was so nearly at 
an end, would raise no objection; and that all who loved 
her would be glad to see her the promised bride of one so 
well worthy of Esteem. Xor \vas her pronnse unaccoin- 
plished ; fur good ]\lrs. Clifford was delighted. Ned Hay- 
ward had ever been a great favourite of Jiers since he had 
come to lier rescue in 'J’arniughani Lane. The guardians 
were quite quiehcciit, replying to tlie letter of announce- 
rnent, thut ubatever ^iiss (Jlilforil judged for lier own 
happiness, and received her mother’s consent, would re- 
ceive their np^irohfltion. Sir John was in ecstasy, and 
Isabella, in the midst of her own hap[)iness, felt happier 
still at that of her cousin. Daily letters were received 
from Ileaucliarnp, all breathing joy and hoiie, and though 
lawyers vrore trotililesome, and meiv of business dilatory, 
yet not one word was said, not one thought seemed to 
i)C entertained, of any real danger or dilliculty. 

All, tlien, was cheerful ness and gaiety at Taruingliam 
Park, and not one of its inmates had the slightest idea of 
the anxiety and alarm which were felt for them in a cottage 
not far off. Every morning and every evening, long coii- 
snltations were held between Widow Lamb and her soji-in- 
Jaw, regarding the fate of Mr. Beaiicbamp, and just iu 
proportion to their ignorance of the habits of the world 
were thi difficulties that presented themselves to their 
imaginations. Stephen Gimlet was anxious to act in some 
direction. JMr. Beauchamp, as he still frequently called 
him, being absent, he thought it would be better to say all 
*tjiat they had to say, to Sir John Slingsby, or at all events 
to Captain Hayward ; but, on the contrary, his mother-in- 
law, with longer experience, a disposition naturally timid 
and cautions, and upon the whole better ^flidgmeiit, insisted 
that it^ight be wrong or dangerous to do so. 

“ cannot tell, Stephen,” she said, “ what this J^od 
^young lord has told them, aiid what he has not. ^Ve can- 
not even be sure how this ivoman stands wjith hnti. *He 
mayimve divorced her for aught we know. 1 am sure 
her* conduct has always been batf enougn; if sxicli. 
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' should be the case, we might make the poor youug lady 
unhappy when there is no need. Nobody even can guess 
“at all the mischief tiiat might happen. No, no : you watch 
closely for the young lord’s coming hack, and as soon as 
over he is here, you and 1 will go up and sj)eak to him. 
lie must he hack in time for that, and I dare say he will 
come oil Saturday night, so there will be plenty of time.” 

It was one of Stephen Oiinlct’s maxims, and a very good 
one too, that “there never ])lenty of time;” hut he 
carried the matter somcivliat too iar, lor he thought one 
could never do too much. Now that is a Aery great mis- 
take ; for ill love, politics, and ambition, as in the roasting 
of a leg of mutton, you rau remedy the ineno, liut }ou 
cannot remedy the piil. However, to make up I’or not do- 
ing A^hat his motlicr-iii-low would not let him do — and in 
regard to Heaiudiamp she had the whip liand of him, for 
she did not let him into all her secrets — he busied himself 
every spare moment that he had in watching the proceed- 
ings of daptaiu Morcton and the fair lady he had ivitli 
him. Ills long familiarity with beast? and birds, greatly 
affected ins \ic>vs of all tilings, and be got to look upon 
tlicse objects of his contemplation as two wild animals. 
He internally named one the fox and the other tlic kite, 
and with tlie same H(wt of shrewd speculation in regard to 
their manners, liabits, and designs, as he employed upon 
brutes, he watched, and calculjied, and di^in(Hl with won- 
derful accuracy. One thing, howc\er, he forgot, which 
was, that a human fox has a few more iiieulties than the 
mere In ute ; and that, allhougli tlie four-legged felloiv 
with the brush might require great Cv^utiorl in any 
examination of Ids habits and proceedings, f'apluiii More- 
ton might require still more. Now that worthy gentle- 
man very soon found out that there was an observant 
eye upon him, and he moreover discovered avIioso eye that 
was. 'J’here could not have been a more unpleasant sen- 
sation to Captain Moicton than to feel himself watclied, 
especially by Stephen (iimlct ; for he knew* him to be keen, 
shrewd, active, decided, persevering, one not casil}^ batfledf 
and by no means to be frightened ; one who must be met, 
combated, overcome in anything he undertook, or else suf- 
fered to have hi^ own way. Captain Moreton was puzzled 
bow’ to act. To enter into open ^var with Stephen was 
lil^Iy to be a very dangerous affair ; for the proe^^edin^a 
of (lie uvorthy Cajitain, as the reader may suppose, did 
not court public examination ; and yet to suffer any man 
to become thoroughly acquainted with all his in -comings 
r.and ovt-gbings, was very disagrreeahie and might be peril- 
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Oils. To gain time, indeed, was the great tiling ; for ^ 
Moreton’s intention was, as soon as he had fairly seen his ^ 
cousin married to Isabella Slingsby, to take his departure 
for another land, and to leave tlie consequences of the 
situation in which he had placed Lord Lenham to operate, 
as he thoroughly believed thev would ^operate, in destroy- 
ing health, vigour, and life. His only object in remaining 
at all was to guide the proceedings of* his lair companion, 
and to ves*^rairi her fiery aad unreasoning pas'^ions, as to 
])revont licr overthrowing his whole sclieme by her in- 
temperate haste. Ihit how to gain the necessary time was 
the question. lie first changed his haunts and his hours 
— wem out on the other side of the heath; hut Stephen 
(^hnlet was there — took his walk in the early morning, in- 
stead of’ late in the evening; hut the figure of Sto])hcn 
(liinkt was seen in the gray tw'ilight, wlicrhor it was day- 
dawm or buiiset ; and (’apLain J'dorctoii hecnine serioin?ly 
uneasy. 

iS'otliing, lioivever, ^as yet appeared to have resulted 
from all tliis watclniig, till, on the Saturday morning, 
soniewliat to Captain iVlorcton’s sllrp^i^e, tlie door of the 
room, w hero he was sitting alone, was opened, and in 
v/alkcd Ins liiend and acquaintance, Harry VVittingliain. 
The young man was exceedingly ; hut still lie ap- 
peared to move freely and wilhimt pain or ditliculty; and 
a look <)(‘ real jileasurc came up in (Japtain iMoreton's face, 
which coni])letely deceived i\Ir. Wittmgham, junior, as to 
the hctisatioiis of his friend towards him. lie fancied, as 
Captain iMorcton shook him warmly by the hand, and de- 
clared he was delighted to see him well again, that the 
other was really glad at his recovery. Now, H my Wit- 
tingham iniglit have been woumled, sick, dying, dead, 
buried, turiicil into earth again, withvout Captain Morcton’a 
caring one* straw about liim, simply as Harry Wittingham 
per be ; hut as <mc who might he serviceable m his 
schemes, who might help him out of a difficulty, and, by 
taking ])rirt in a load of danger, might aid (Captain IMoreton 

Jiear the rest, lie was an object of great interest to the 
Captaki, who congratulated him again and again upondfts 
recoveretf healtli, made him sit down, inqnjred particularly 
into all lie had suffered, and did and said all those sorts of 
things vwch were most likely to make a man thus con- 
valesce^P, Ixilieve that a friendly heart had been greajly 
pained* by all be had undergone. * / ♦ 

Marry \A'ittingham was soon seated in an arm-chair, ar.d 
making himself quite at home, Coijjtrary to the ^dviee of 
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’all doctors, he indulged in a glass of brandy-and- water at 
the early hour of half-past ten, and declared he was a great 
'deal better for it, that old fool Slatteiy having kept him 
without wine, spirits, or porter for the last live weeks. 

Ay, tliat might be necessary some time ago,” said 
Morcton, “ till your wound w^as healed, but it is all stuff 
now. Jt must have been a bad Avound that you have got, 
Harry; and I am devilish sorry 1 could neither be doAvn 
myself nor send AVoolstapler, for 1 think then you Avould 
have got no Avonnd at all. lIowcAcr, you gave liim as good 
as you got, and that was some consolation. Xo gentleman 
should oA'er he witliout his reATiige. 'Whether it be with 
cards, or pistols, or Avhat not, he should al\vavs gi\e some- 
thing for wliat he gets, and if he does that, he has evety 
reason to be satisfied. ” 

“ I IniAC not enough yet,” said Harry AVittingliam, 
with a significant nod ol‘liis head; “ and some people shall 
find that, hyc-and-hyc.” 

^‘Av, that's right, quite,” aiisAvercd Captain ]\1orcton; 
“ but I say, Hal, liow^ is the old cocl^, a our lather V 1 heard 
yesterday lie w as breaking sadly — got the jaiindiee, or some 
devil of a thing like tbat-^as yellow as one of the guineas 
he kcc]5s locked up Iroin you — time for him to take a 
journey, I should tliiidc ’’ 

Tor a minute or two Harry "Wittiugham m ule no reply, 
hut then ho set liis tcetli bard, and said, — 

1 should not w onder if the hard-hearted old flint Avero 
to leave it all invay fioni me.” 

Captain "Morctou gaA’c a long, low Avhi^tle, exclaiming, 
“Fj)on my life you must stop that. Hang me, if 1 AA'ould 
not. lu’ctend to be i‘eniteut, and play a good boy lor a 
month or two !” 

“ It is of no use in the Avorld,” ansAvered Harry 'Wit ting- 
ham ; “you might as well try to turn the Thames at 
Gravesend as to put him out of his course Avh(‘u once he 
has taken a thing into his bead, lie must do AAbat he 
likes ; he can't take it all, that’s one comfort ; — hut, I say, 
Morcton, Avhat the devil is that felloAv Wolf hanging about 
h^e for ? You had better not lia\^e anything to w'ith 
him, I can tell you? He is as great a scaiirp as ever IWed, 
and ril punish him some day or another. I should have 
come in yesterday, but I saw him sitting down th^re upon 
tili^ mound upon the heath, looking straight here, and so 1 
j W,ent rflray.” 

“ Did you see him again to-day?” asked Captain ^ore- 
. withn,^isry uneasy feelings. 
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Oh, yes,’’ answered Wittingliam ; “ there he was, ^ 
prowliii" about with his gun under his arm ; but 1 doubled^ 
upon him this time, and went down the lanes, and in by 
the back way.” 

“ I will make him pay for tliis,” said Moreton, setting 
his teeth, “lie has been spying here for a long time, 
and if it w’cre not that I don’t Avish «^ny liiss till the clay 
after to-ino'To\v is over, I would break every bone in his- 
skin.” , 

“It would be a good thing ifjmu did,” answered Harry 
IV'ittinghain ; “ I’ll tell you how he served me and he 
forthwith related all the circumstances of iiis somewhat 
unpleasant adventure Avitli Steplien (TimletAvhcn he visited 
the gamekeeper’s cottage. 

Tlie moment he had done, (Captain JMoreton tapped him 
on the arm with a meaning smile, saying, — 

“ I’ll tell you Avhat, Harry, tbougli you are not very 
strong jet,« yet if you are ii]» to giving rue ever so little 
help, we’ll ])iinish that fellow before to-morrow's over. If 
you can come here io-night, and take a bed, we’ll get up 
early and dodge him as he has been dodging us. He is 
alw^ays out and about before anybody else, so that there 
Avili be no one to help him, let liim halloa as loud as lie 
Avill. lie is continually off Sir Jolm’s grounds Avith his 
gun and dog, so that Ave have every right to tliiiik he is 
])oacliing, as he used to do.” 

“Well, but Avhat Avili you do Avith him?” said Harry 
Wittingham ; “he is devilish strong, remember.” 

“ Yes, but so am I,” ansAvered Captain Moreton ; “ and 
I will take him unawares, so that he cannot use his gun. 
Once down, I Avill keep him there, while you tie his arms, 
and then we ivill bundle him over here, and lock him up 
here for a day or tAvo.” 

“Civewhim a precious good hiding,” said young Wit- 
tinghain, “ tor he well deserA’^cs it ; but I don’t sec any use 
of keeping him. If Ave punish him Avell on the spot, that’s 
enough.” 

* There’s notliing that you or I can do,” answered Cap- 
tain Moreton, “ tjiat will punish him half so much as 
keeping him here till noon on Monday ; for now TU let 
you into one thing, Harry : I am looking out for my re- 
vepge upon some other fnends of ours, and 1 have a notion 
this is set to watch everything I do, with pro^ftfee 

of devilish good pay, if he stops me from carryingHiut jpy 
^an.^ It will all be over before twelve o’clock on Mon- 
day and if we can keep him shut uj> here till then, be will 
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lose his bribe, and I shall have vengeance. You can give 
him a good licking, too, if you like, and nobody can say 
anything about it, if we catch him off Sir John’s grounds.” 

“ I don’t care whether they say anything about it or 
not,” answ’cred Harry Wittinghain ; they ina3'^ all 
tile devil for that tnatter ; ami TJl lend a hand \vith all 
my heart Hut reriiember, l*m devilish weak, and no 
match for him now; for this wound has taken every bit of 
strength out of me.” a 

“ Oh, you’ll soon get that up again,” answered Captain 
Morctou ; “ I’ll manage all the rough wor!:. ihit liow do 
3’ou got on about money, if the old i’ellovv gives you 
none V ” 

J should he devilish badly off, indeed,” replied the 
jmung man, “ if our old Iiousekeeper did not help me ; but 
she has tiheii her money (mt of the bank, aied is selling 
some things for me ; so that I niu^t not firget to let her 
know that 1 am here, if I come to-night.” 

“Oh, ril take care of that,” answered Captain IMore- 
ton. “There’s a hoy brings up niv letters and things— a 
quiet cunning little hump-hac’ked devil, who whistles ld<a 
a flageolet, and says \ery little to anybody. 1 11 tell him 
to go and tell old mother what’s-lier-name slily, that you 
are here if she wants '3'ou.” 

The wdiole SL’hcme seemc<l palatable to Harry Witting- 
li^m, and lie entered into the details with great zest and 
spirit, yirojiodng several improvements ii[)ou Captain Mor- 
ton s plan, some of which suited that geutlem.in quite well. 
Another gla^s of hramh^-and-watcr was added, and Harry 
*\Vittingh(iin declared tliat it was better than all the doctor's 
stuff he had swallowed since he was wounded, for that he 
was alread}^ much better than >\hen lie came, and felt hini- 
seif quite strong again. After an hour's rambling conver- 
sation upon all sorts of things, not very gemlemaiily 
either in tone or matter, the two worthy confederates 
parted. 

As the visitor took liis way back to Buxton’s Inn, he 
looked boldly round for Stephen Gimlet with a ])leasapL 
consciousness of coming vengeance ; lud^ the gamekeeper 
was not to be seen, and meditating the pleasant pastime 
laid out for the following day, Mr, Witiingham reached 
the inn, and ordered a very good dmner as a preparation. 
H?*felt a little feverish, it is true, but nevertheless he drank 
the bottie of stiff port which was placed on tlic table When 
' dhiWr was served ; and, dated with wine, set out as soon 
fti ilwas dark to tdi:e part once more in one of those 
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schemes of evil which suited too well his rash ant^recldess 
disposition, little knowing that all the time he was the 
mere tool of another. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIi 


“ XYeix, doctor — well, doctor* what is the matter ? ” asked 
Sir John Slingsby, at the door of his own house, towards 
two o’clock on that Saturday afternoon ; “yon look warm, 
doctor, and not half as dry as usual. 1 declare, you have 
made that fat pony of yours perspire like an al()erman at 
the Easter ball. "VVhat has put yon into the saddle? lias 
the chaise broken down?” 

“ No, Sir John,” answered Hr. !Miles ; “ but the horse 
was sooner addled than liarncssed, and T wanted to see 
you ill haste — where are you going now ? for you arc about 
to mount, I perceive.”^ 

. “ I am going clown to set the fools at Tarningham to 

rights,” answered Sir John Slingsby. “ 1 hear that bilious 
old crow, Wittingliam, and deaf old Mr. Stumjiforth, of 
Stumpington, have been sitting for tjiese two or three 
hours at the justice-room getting up all sorts of a exatious 
cases Avith AVharlon, to torment the poor people of the 
jiarish, and to put them in a devout frame of mind for 
their Sunday’s duties ; so am going clovvn to jiut my 
finger in the pic, and spoil the dish for them. Come along, 
doctor, and help, for you arc a magistrate too, and a man 
Avho does not like to see his fellow-creatures maltreated. 
You can tell me AAdiat you Aiaiit as avc jog along.” 

“ We shall be going exactly in the right direction,” said 
Dr. IMilcs “ for my business Avith you referred to your 
magisterial capacity, Sir John.” 

The worthy baronet, who had his foot in the stirrup, 
raised himself into the saddle Avith Avoiiderful agility, con- 
sidering his size and his age ; and, accompanied by Dr. 
Infills, ji’as soon on his Avay towards Tarningham, listening 
with all his earg to^ the communication Avhicli the rector 
had to make. • 

“ Yotk must know, my good friend,” said the doctor, 
“ that emne short time ago your gamekeeper, Stepb^ggl 
Gimlet; TOund in the little vicarage church at M^et»n 
some one busily engaged^ as it appeared, in the laudable 
task of altering the registers in the vestry. IIe*lacked him 

• X. . 
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safely in, but the culprit got out in the night ; and Gimlet 
conimunicated the fact to me. I would have spoken to 
you about it, but circiimbtanccs occurred at that time which 
might liave rendered it unpleasant Ibr you to deal with 
that business.” 

“ I uiulerstand,” said Sir Jolm Slingsby, nodding his 
head significantly ‘‘whou.is the man?” 

“Why, (Jimlet, asserts that it was no other than that 
worst of all bad fellows, Ga])tain Moreton,” replied l)i\ 
Miles’. “ J examined the register, and found that an 
alteration had ceitainly been committed ; for the date of 
one of the in^-ertions was advanced several yea’ s before 
tho?e that f<)l lowed, hy skilfully changing a nought into a 
six. Under the circumstances, I thought it best to consult 
wnth W ittingham, and 1 proposed that a warrant should 
he issued against (^n])tniii j\lorcton ; out the worthy gen- 
tleman tlunight fit both to examine and cross-examine 
Gimlet in the first instance ; a--.ked him nine times over if 
he would sw’ear that it wa*** Captain Moreton ; and, when 
he found that lie had not seen tlu^; man’s lace, his back 
being turned to the door of tfie vestry when (Gimlet went 
in, be pooh-poohed the whole matter, and refused to issue 
the warrant. I did not choo^c to do so mysedf, the ev ent 
having occurred in a parish of my own, and with one of 
my registers; hut this morning, on visiting old rjrindley, 
the sexton, who is very ill, he made a full confession of his 
part in the affair: Moreton had hiil.cd liim, it seems, to 
open for him the family vault and the door of the vestry. 
In the one the worthy captain altered the date on his 
great-grandfatlier's coffin from 17f'f) to 17G() by an instru- 
ment be seemed to have had made on purpose ; and in the 
vestrv' Ijerforined the same operation with plain pen and 
ink.”^ 

“ A pretty scoundrel 1” said Sir John Slingsby ; but I 
know what lie wants, lie wants to prove that his mother 
could not break the entail, which would be the case if tbc 
©Id man had lived an hour after she was born.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Dr. ^Milcs ; “ but I did not 
choose to deal with Jilr. Wittingbam any more upon the 
subject, at least without your assist^tneej^; and therefore, 
before 1 either signed a warrant myself, or spoke with the 
people at Tarninghain about it, I thought it bettcvto come 
to the park and consult with you.” 

the wisest man in the county,” said Sir Jnhn 
^Ungsby, laughing. “ My dear, doctor, I will get % certt- 
ikate Ironf you and qualify for the university of Qotham. 
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But I will tell you what w'e,will do, -wc will send the groom 
here for Stephen Gimlet, and his evidence, with the depo- 
sition of old Grin^ley, will soon put the whole matter 
right. Here, Tom, ride over like the (lc\il to Ste (iimlet’s 
cottage *, tell him to come down as fast as his legs will 
carry him to the justice-room at Tarningham. We’ll soon 
• bring these gentlemen to the end of their law, and AVTiar- 
ton to boot — an ill-conditioned brute, a cross between a 
fox and a turnspit — do you rcgiollect bis mother, doctor ? 
Her legs were just like the balustrades of a bridge, turned 
the wrong side upmost, only they bowed out on each side, 
which gave them a kind of ogee.” 

Thus rattling on, Sir John Slingsby rode forward till 
they "reached the entrance of the little juhtice-room, which 
Avas conveniently situated close to Mr. W^liarton’s offices. 

The appearnnee of‘ Sir John Slingrb}* and J)r. Miles did 
not seem at all palatable to the two other magistrates and 
their clerk, if *006 might judge by the superlative courtesy 
of their reception. A chair uai placed immediately for 
the reverend gentlemah, Mr. Stiinipforth vacated his seat 
for Sir John, as president of the magistrates, and Mr. 
AMiartori, wirh malevolent sweetness, exjiressed his de- 
light at seeing Sir John amongst them “again. 

“ You did all you could to prcvont'it,” said Sir John, 
taking the chair, but it would not do, Wharton. Now, 
gentlemen, Avhat are you about? we will not interrupt 
business.” 

“ There are a good many cases down,” said Mr. Whar- 
ton ; “ some of them excise-cases, some of them under 
the poor-law, some of them ” 

“Well, let us get through them — let us get through 
them!” cried Sir John, interrupting him, “for we have 
business, too, which must he done.” 

“We mu«t take things in their order,” said Mr. Wit- 
tingham, drily. 

“Oh, yes, according to the ledger,” cried Sir John 
• Slingsby, laughing ; “ everything in the regular way of 
trade* Wittingham, eh ? AVho is this? James Jackson, 
the pubMcan,” he continued, looking at the paper ; “ Avell, 
Wittinghmn, hon* does the debtor and creator account 
stand with him?” 

Mr. Wittingham winced, but replied nothing ; and the^ 
case was, regularly taken up. Some nine or ten others 
lowed ; and certainly everything was done by the two »a- • 
gistrates who bad been found sitting, and their exceedingly 
excellent clerk, to^ire out Sir ^hn Slingsby tyid Br. 

* X 2 • 
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Miles, by protracting the investigation as long as possible. 
The poor i)ersons, however, who had been compelled by ‘ 
the power of pa])er or parchment to appear in the awful 
presence of justice, had reason to thank their stars, and 
did so most devoutly, that the number of magistrates was 
increased to four. Several cases were dismissed as frivo- 
lous ; very lenient penalties were inflicted in other in- 
stances ; and, if the real truth Avere told, the person Avho 
suffered the severest punishment under the proceedings of 
that day was no other than Mr. ‘Wittingham, upon whom 
Sir John Slingsby continued to pour for two long hours all 
the stores of sarcasm Avhich had accumulated in his bosom 
during the last fortnight. At length, the magistrates’ 
paper was over, and Avorthy Mr. Wittingham showed an 
inclination to depart ; but Sir John Slingsby stopped him, 
exclaiming, — 

Stay a bit, Wittingham — stay a bit, my good sir ! The 
case with which we have noAv to deal you- liaAT already 
nibbled at ; so you must have your share of it.” 

‘‘ L am ill, Sir John,” said Mr.' Wittingham ; “I am 
not fit.” 

J “Not fit, I have long known you to be,” rejoined Sir 
John, and then iiddcd, in a murmur, “ for anything but a 
tall stool at the hack end of a slopsellcr’s shop ; but as to 
being ill, AVittingham — you don’t pretend to be ill? AVhy 
your complexion is as ruddy as if you had washed your 
face Avith guineas out of your strong-box. However, it is 
this business of Captain Moreton and his falsification of 
the register at ^loreton Church that Ave have to deal 
Avith,” 

“ 1 have already disposed of that,” said Mr. Witting- 
ham, sharply ; “ I am not disposed to go into it again.” 

Hut it was now Mr. AVharton’s turn to attack Mr. Wit- 
tingham. ^ 

“You haA'e disposed of it, sir!” he exclaimed, with all 
the blood in his body rushing up into his lace ; “ the falsi- 
fication of the registers of Moreton Church ! why, I never ‘ 
heard of this !” 

. “ There AA^as no reason that you should,” answ-ered Mr. 
Wittingham, tartly; “you are not a magistrate, 1 think, 
Mr. Wharton ; and besides, jmu might, in sot^ degree, 
be considered as a party interested. Besides, you were 
^A^bsent, and so I sent for Bacon, and dealt with the. matter 
^layfRslf.” 

“ Fried his bacon, and deviled the attorney,” said Sir 
John Slingsby, with a roar ; “ you see, he is such an active 
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creature, Wharton, he m^st be doing, whether right or 
wTong. I declare he cuts out so much matter for the 
bench in reversing ^all his sage decrees, that the rest of the 
magistrates can scarcely manage it.” 

“ I did not come lierc to be insulted, Sir John Slingsby,” 
said Mr. Wittingbain, the jaundiced yellow of bis face 
gradually becoming of an olive green. ] did not come 
here to be insulted, and will not stay for such a purpose ; 

I expect to be treated like a gentleman, sir.” 

< “Wonderful are the expectations of man 1” exclaimed 
the baronet; “just as much might a chimney-sweeper 
expect to he treated like an archbishop, because he wears 
l)lack. But let us to business — let us to business : if we go 
on cbm])limcntiug each other in tliis way, we shall not get 
through the affair to-night, esi)ecially with your lucid as- 
sistance, ^Vittingliam ; t(>r if there he a man in England 
Avho can so stir a puddle that tlic sharpest eyes shall not 
he able to se« a lost baU-crown at the bottom, you are 
the man.” 

Up started the wortfiy magistrate, exclaiming in a weak 
voice and Ijenildered air, — 

“I will not stay — that man will drive me mad !” 

“ Impossible,'’ shouted Sir John Blingshy, as Mr. Wit- 
lingham staggered tow'ards the door ; and he then added, 
in a lower tone — “ fools never go mad, they tell me but 
Dr. Milos, who saw that old Wittingham W’as really ill, 
rose from liis se«at, and, cro!-::.ing the room, spoke a word 
or.’tAvo to the retreating magistrate, which he was not 
allowed to finish, for old Wittingham pushed him rudely 
aside, and darted out of the room. 

Before 1 proceed to give any account of the further in- 
quiries of the three magistrates who remained, 1 shall beg 
leave to follow ]\Ir. Wittingham to his own house. About 
turn hundr«id yards’ distance from the justice-room, he 
stopped, and leaned fur a minute or two against a post, 
and again paused at his own gate, as if hardly able to pro- 
ceed. He leached his dwelling, liow^ever, and after severa 
attempts with a shaking hand, succeeded in thrusting his 
private4cey into the Jock, and opening the door. The hall 
w as vacant ; the#vholc house still ; there was neither wife 
nor child to receive and welcome him; no*kindrcd affec- 
tion,, no friendly^ greeting to soothe and cheer the sick old 
man, wdiose pursuits, whose hopes, whose tendcncjjSis* 
througli life had been totally apart from the kindly^ym; 
pathics of our nature. But there are times »- steel thj 
heart fiow we may— when a yearning for those vei^ kindly 
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!>ympathies will come over us ; when the strong frame 
broken, the eager energies quelled, the fierce passions ^ 
dead and still within us, the vehement desires either dis- 
appointed or sated, leave us alone in oUr weakness, to feel 
'with bitter regret that there are better things and more 
enduring than those which we have pursued ; and when 
the great moral lessons, taught by decay, are heard and . 
listened to for the first time, perhaps too Lite to practise 
them. Tluit lonely house, that silent hall, the absence of 
every trace of warm life and^plcasant social companionshi]), 
the dull, dead stillness that pervaded everything, had their 
effect upon Mr. Wittingham, and a sad effect it was. All 
was so quiet and so still ; all was so solemn and so voice- 
less ; lie felt as if he were entering his tomb. Tlie-very 
Ruii'^hine, the bright sunshine that, streaming through the 
fanlight over the door, fell in long rays upon the marble 
floor, had something melancholy in it, and lie thought — 
It Avill soon shine so upon my grave.” M hat was to 
him, then, the satisfaction of the greedy love of gold, that 
creeping ivy of tlie heart, which slowly growing, day by 
day, chokes every softer and gentler offspring of that on 
which it rests ? AVliat was to him the gratification of tliat 
vanity, which was all that the acquisition of wealth had 
^Satisfied V Nothing ! — all notliing. He stood there friend- 
less, childless, compaiiionlcss, alone ;,-sick at heart, disap- 
pointed in all those expectations he had formed, having 
reaped bitterness from ilie very success of his labours, and 
finding no medicine either for the heart or the body in the 
gold he had accumulated or the station he liad gained. 

He paused there for a moment, whilst the deep and 
hitter anguish of the regret of a whole life took possession 
of him, and then staggering on into the trim, well- 
arranged, cold and orderly library, he sunk into one of the 
arm-chairs by the side of the fireless hearth, apd rang the 
bell sharply. For two or three minutes np one appeared, 
and then he rang again, saying to himself, — 

“ There never were such bad servants as mine ; ay, ay, 
it wants a mistress of a house : ” and lie rang again furi- 
ously. ^ ' 

In about a minute after the door ojiened, and Mrs. Bil- 
litcr appeared; and Mr. Wittingham inquired, angrily, 
why nobody came at his summons ? The housekeeper 
gfcplied, — 

That she thought the footman had come, but" finding 
the Ijell ring again, she bad hastened up herself.” 

Mr. Wiftingham’s rage 'was then turned upon foot- 
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man, and after denouncing him iu vcry'vehcmcnt termg, * 
and condemning him to expulsion from his household, his 
anger either worked itself oil*, or his strength became ex- * 
hausted, and he* sat for a moment or two in silence, 
till Mrs. Billiter quietly began to move towards the 
door. 

‘‘ Stay, Billiter,” he cried ; “ what ilre you going for ? 

1 tell you I am ill, woman, very ill.” 

“ I was going to send for^lMr. Slatter}^,” said Billiter, in 
a cold tone ; “1 saw you were ill, sir.” » 

“Send for the devil!” exclaimed Wittingham ; 
“that fellow Slattery is no good at all. Here have 1 been 
taking his soap-pills and his cordial-boluses for these throe 
weeks, and am no better, but rather worse. J will go to 
bed, Bdliter — got me a cup of hot coffee — 1 feel A ery ill 
indeed.” 

“ Yon had better sec some one,” said IM rs. Billiter, “ for 
you don't l«ok right at all, and it would take some hours 
to get^othcr doctor.” 

“ well, send for the man, if it must be so,” said 
Mr. AVittingham, “ but he docs nothing but cram one with 
potions ami pills just to make up a long bill. Here, help 
me up stairs, 1 will go to bed ; and bring mo a cu]) of strong 
coffee — I declare 1 can scarcely stand/’ 

As socm as Air. AVittingham was safely deposited in his 
room, Airs. Billiter descended to the kitchen, and sent the 
housemaid at once tor Air. Slattery, taking care to spend 
as much time as possible on tlic jircjiaration of the coffee, 
not judging it any means a good bevernge for her 
master, in which she was, probably, right. The surgeon, 
however, was so long ere he ap])cared, that she Avas obliged 
to carry up the coffee to Air. Wittingham, whom she fo*'" \ 
retching violently, and complaining of violent painsv— 
nevertheless drank the colFee to the last dro]>, in the more 
haste as Mrjk Billiter expressed an ojiinion it would do 
him harm ; after having acconqilished which, lie sank back 
upon his pillow exhausted, and closed his eyes. The 
(;olour of his skin was now a shade of deep green, ap- 
proaching to black under his eyes, and the housekeeper, 
as she stood by|his*bedside and gazed at him, said to her- 
self that it would not last long. It must dot he pretended 
that she was iu any degree greatly affected at the iirospect 
of her master’s speedy demise, though she had lived in-SJe 
service very many years, for he was not one to co«ci’fiate 
affection iu any one, and her meditations wjere more *of 
how she ooold best serve the graceless lad, whose disposi- 
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tion she had assisted to niiii, than of his father’s prohaWc 
fate. 

AVhilc fehc thus paused and reflected, the quick, creaky 
step of ]Vfr. Slattery was on the stairs ; and the moment 
after, he entered the room, lie had always a cheerful 
air, jJtIr. Slattery, for he fancied it comforted his patients, 
kept u]) their s])irits, and prevented them from sending 
for other ach icc. "j'hus he would stand and smile upon a 
dyin<jj man, as if he had a real and sincere pleasure in his 
friend’s ex^t from a world ol woe ; and very few people 
could discover from the worthy gentleman’s countenance 
whether a relation was advancing quietly towards recovery 
or the tomh. 'riius, with a Jaunty step, ho approached 
Mr. Wiftinghanrs bedside, sat doun, and as the sick man 
o])encd iiis e}es, laughed hemgnantly, saying, — 

“ Why, my dear sir, wliat is all tins'? You must liavc 
been agitating yourself;'’ and at the same time he put his 
fingers on the pulse. 

“Agitating myself!” cried l\rr. AA'ittingham, ‘‘it is that 
old hanfrupt brute, Sir dohn Siingsby^has nearly (^'en me 
mad ; and 1 believe these servants will finish it. AVliy the < 
de\il do you Ica^e my wig thcie, Billiter? Jhit it upon 
the Idock ; don’t you see iMr. Slattery is sitting upon it? ” 

“Well, 1 declare!” cried the surgeon, “I thought I felt 
as if 1 veve sitting upon a cat or something of liial kind, 
lint, niy dear sir, you mind really keep your.self quiet, or 
you will hiing yourself into a feverish state. The jmlse i.s 
hard and quick now, and your skin is very hot and 
dr}^ AVe must make a little addition to the soap-pill, 
and I will send you directly a stomachic cordial-draught, 
combined vith a little narcotic, to produce comfortable 
fileep.” 

lie still kept his fingers on the pulse, gazing into the 
sick man's eyes, till Mr. AAdttiugham could hava boxed his 
cars, and at length he added, — 

“ The draught must be repeated every two hours if you 
do not sleep, so that you had better have somebody sit up 
with you to give it you,” 

“1 will have no such thing,” said Mr. AA'ittingham ; 
“I'can’t bear to have peopje pottering ab^it in my room 
all night. I can lake the draughts very -well myself, if 
they are put down by me.” 

^“But they must be shaken before taken,” said Mr, Slat- 

terj. 

“ Well, then, I can shake them,” said Mr, Wittinghara ; 
and the ivorfliy surgeon, finding his patient obstinate?, gave 
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lip the point. The housekeeper followed Mr. Slattery out # 
of the room, but did not^hink fit to make any observation 
till they reached the foot of the stairs, when she touched* 
Mr. Slattery gently on the arm and beckoned him into the 
dining-room. “ He seem* in a bad way, sir,” said the house- 
keeper. 

“A case of jaundice, Mrs. Billiter,” replied the surgeon, 
raising his eyebrows, “ which is never very pleasant.” 

IVnt 1 w'ant to know if there is any danger, Mr. Slat- 
tery,” continued Mrs. Billiter ; “ it is very necessary that 
people should be aware.” 

“ Why, there is always danger in every disease,” an- 
swered the surgeon, who abominated a straightforward 
answer to such questions. 

“I wish he would see his son,” said Mrs. Billiter ; “but 
you told him he would be better to-morrow or the next 
day, and so there is no hope of it ; for, unless he is fright- 
ened out ot liis wits, he would fly into a fury at the very 
name of the thing.” 

“Well, wait till ^o-inorrow;” said ^Ir. Slattery, “and 
if I find that it won’t hurt him, I will frighten him a bit. 1 
don't sec that tlierc is any danger just at present, if he keeps 
himself quiet ; and he must not be irritated on any account. 
Ilowexcr, if I were you, 1 would be ri^'ady to go to him di- 
rectly, if he rings his bell ; and in the meantime I’ll scud 
him the composing draught.” 

Notwithstanding ]\Ir. Slattery’s composing draughts, Mr. 
Wittingham passed a wretched night. lie was feverish, 
heated, full of dark and horrible fancies, hearing the blood 
going in his head like a mill, and thinking of everything 
that was miserable within the whole range of a not very 
extensive imagination. He bore it obstinately for some 
hours, taking the potions by his bedside, within even Jess 
than the, prescribed intervals, but finding no relief. At 
length, he b(\gan to wonder if people would hear him when 
he rang. He found himself growing weaker and more weak ; 
and he sulfered exceeding pain, till darkness, and the tor- 
ture of his own thoughts, became intolerable ; and, strctch- 
mg out his hand, he rang the bell, about three o’clock in 
the morning. Thfe old housekeeper, who had remained 
dressed close at hand, was in the room in* a itioment ; and 
Mr. Wittingham felt as much pleased and grateful as it 
wa*s in his nature to feel. She did her best to soothe 
comfort him; and, just as the light was coming *in,*the 
sedative medicines which he had taken began to prodifce 
som^ ptFect, and he fell into a heavy sleep. Jfevertheless, 
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'when Mr. Slattery visited him, he found no great improve- 
ment *, hut a warm bath produced some relief. The worthy 
surgeon began to fancy, however, from all the symptoms 
which he saw, that he was likely to lose' a patient of sonTe 
iin]>ortance ; and he judged tha 4 it might be as well to 
establish a claim upon that patient’s successor. He there- 
fore determined to toke the advocac}^ of Harry Wittingham’s 
cau^e utK)n himself; and, in order to prepare the way for 
wliat he had to say in the evening, he gave the worthy 
gentleman under his hands a significant hint that he was in 
a good deal of danger. 

Mr. 'VVittingham heard the announcement in silence, 
closed his eyes, compressed his lips, and seemed more ter- 
ribly allectedthan the worthy surgeon had at all expected. 
He therefore judged it best to throw in a little consolation 
before he proceeded further, and he continued, in a sooth- 
ing and cajoling tone, — 

“ 1 know you to be a man of strong mind, my dear sir, 
and not likely to be depressed at the thought of a little 
peril. Therefore, if I had thought Hie case hopeless, I 
should have told you so at once. It is not so, however, at 
all ; and I only wish to warn you that there was some dan- 
ger, in order to show 3^11 the ncccssit}^ of keeping yourself 
quite quiet, and taking great care.” 

^Ir. \Vittingham answered not a word ; and, after a very 
un})leasaut pause, the surgeon took his leave, i»romising to 
come again in the evening. 

When he did return, Mr. Slattery found his patient won- 
derfully composed, as he thought. J^evcrthcless, there was 
an awkward something about the pulse, a sort of heav}^, 
suppressed jar', which did not make him augur very fa- 
vourably of his prospects. As he sat by the bedside, with 
his fingers upon the wrist, and his 63^08 half shut, as if con- 
sidering all the slightest indications which might he afforded 
by that small agitated current, which beat ?nd quivered 
beneath his touch, what was Mr. Slattery reflecting upon? 
Not Mr. Wittinghara’s state, except as far as it was to in- 
fiuence his conduct in a non-medical capacity. He said tp 
himself-— or thought, which is the same thing — “ Tk>s old 
gentleman will go. He has not stamina td 6ti:jiggle with such 
a disease. As 1 tan do little for the AVittingham present, I 
may as well do what I can for the Wittingham to come.” 
aSlrs. Billiter, however, did not happen to be in the room 
at the moment, and Mr. Slattery resolved to have A wit- 
ness to his benevolent proceedings. He therefore asked 
numerous questions, and discussed various important points 
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aflectiiif? the sich man’s licaltli, till the good housekeeper^ 
appeared. lie then gradually led tlie conversation round 
to young Harry AVittinghain, remarking that he had had a - 
long drive hiued the morning, and speaking of Buxton’s Inn 
as one of tlic places at«vhich he had called. 

“ By tlie way, I did not sec your son, my dear sir,” he 
added ; “lie was out. Indeed, he iiiayibc considered as quite 
well now, and onl}^ requires care of himself,, kind atten- 
tion from others, and a mind quiet and at cab.c.” 

]\Ir. AVittingham said not a word, and JMr. Slattery 
mistook Ills silence enlirel 3 ^ “I now think, my dear sir,” 
he contimied, “ that it would be a great comfort to you if 
you Avonld have him home. Uudtn* ])rcscnt circumstances 
it would 1)0 advisable, T think — I do, indeed.” 

Tlien the storm burst, then the smothered rage broke 
iorth with fearful violence. 1 wdll not repeat all Mr. 
AViUingb.un said, for a grcjut deed was unfit for repetition, 
lie cursed, lie swore, he gave ]\Ir. Slattery over to per- 
dition ; he declared be would never let his son darken his 
doors again, iliat he had caSt him oif, disinherited him, 
trusted lie might come to beg his bread. He told the 
surgeon to get out of his house, and never to let him sec 
him again ; lie vowed that he was glad he was dying, for 
then that scoundrel, Ids son, would soon find qut what 
it was to ofiend a father, and would understand that he 
could not make his peace whenever he pleased by sending 
any pitiful little pimping apothecary to try and frighten 
him into forgiveness. In vain Mr. Slattery strove to 
speak, in vain he endeavoured to‘ excuse himself, in vain 
he took a tone of authority, and told bis patient he would 
kill himself, if he gave way to such Iraimc rage. Again 
and again Mr. Wittingham, sitting bolt upright in bed, 
with a face black and green with warmth and jaundice, 
told hiiq to get out of the house, to quit the room, to close 
the bo()k^, nud '^tiike a balance ; and at length tlie surgeon 
was fairly driven forth, remonstrating and protesting, 
unheard amidst the storm of his patient’s words. 

Mrs. Billiter did not think fit to follow him ; for she 
‘ Knew her master well, and that his ever-ready suspicions 
would be excited ‘by the least sign of colhn^ion. Besides, 
she was not altogether well pleased thaf Slattery had 
thought fit to take the biisiiievss out of her hands without 
consulting her, and had thus made, as she termed it, r Ane 
ketl^c of fi^h of the whole affair. Thus she actoii" per^- 
fectly honestly, when Mr. Wittingham turned upon her as * 
as the surgeon was gone, exclaiming,-^ 
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“ What do you think of all this, woman ? ’VV'hat do 
you think of his impertinence V” 

And she replied, I think him a meddling little fool, 
sir.” 

“ Ay, that he is, Billiter !” answered ]\Ir. AVittinghani ; 
“ and J believe he has tried to frighten me, just to serve 
his own purposes. JUit he shall find himself mistaken. 
He has done riic harm enough though — ])utiing me in 
such a passion. ]\ly head aches jis if it would Split;” 
and !Mr. 'Wittinghnm j>rcssed his hand upon his forehead, 
and sunk back u])on his pillow. 

this time night was falling fast, and JVlrs. llilliter 
retired to obtain lights ; when she returned, ]\lv. Witting- 
ham seemed doz'iig — exlianstcd, as she thought, by the tit 
of passion to which he had given way. Sitting down, 
therefore, at a distance, she took up a book aiid began 
to read. It ivas one of those strange, mystical com]>osi- 
tions, the product of a fanatictil sjiirit carried ,awny into 
wild and daring theories regarding things wosely liiililen 
from the e}es of man, in which, sometimes, by one of the 
strange conti*arieties of Jiuman nature, the most selfish, 
material, and unintellectual persons take great delight. It 
was called the ‘‘ liuisihle World ])ispla3ed,'’ and it had 
been lately houglit by Wittingham, since he had 
lallen into the melanchol}^ and desponding state which 
usually accompanies the disease he laboured under, h’or 
more than an hour ISIrs. Billiter went ou reading of ghosts, 
and spirits, and jihantoms, and devils, till her hair began 
to stand erect imdcr her thick cnshion-cap. But still there 
was a sort of fascination about tlie book wliich carried 
her on. She h'^ard her master breathing hard close by ; 
and more than once she said to herself, “ He’s getting 
a good sleep now, at all events,” At length she began to 
think the sleep lasted somewdmt long ; and, laying down 
the book, she wTut and looked in heUveen the curtains, 
lie had not moved at all, and Avas snoring aloinl ; so, 
as the clock had struck eleven, she thought she might 
as well send the oilier servants to bed, resolving to sit up 
in his room and sleep in the great chair. About a qu^K idr 
of an hour was occupied in this proceeding, mid in getting 
some refreslimerd ; and avIicu she returned, opening the 
door gently, she heard the same sonorous breathing ; and, 
seating herself again, she took up the book once more, 
thmkhig;: “ I dare say he will Avake soon ; so I had better 
not go to sleep ere I have given liim the other draught,,” 
'^Vonderful were the talcs that sLc there read — of people 
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possessed of ndraculoiis warnings, and of voices heard^ 
and of apparitions seen* in the dead hour of nigiit. Tar- 
ningliam clock struck twelve whilst she was still poring ovc? - 
the pages ; huf though she was a good deal excited by 
what she read, fatigue and watching would have their 
effect; and her eyes became somewhat llcav 3 ^ To cast 
off' this drowsiness, she rose and tpfletl}-" put the room in 
order • then sat down again, and had her hand once more 
upon me book, Avhcn suddenly the heavy breatliing stopped 
for a minute, “lie is going to wake now,” said Mrs. 
llilliter to licrsclf ; hut scarcely had the thought passed 
through her mind, when she heard a sudden sort of 
rattling and snorting noise from the bed ; and, jumping up 
in alarm, slje ran forward, and drew back tlie curtain. The 
light fell straight upon the lace of the sick man ; and a 
horrible sight it presented. The features were all in 
motion ; the eyes rolling in the head ; the teeth gnashing 
together ;• foam issuing 1‘rom the tnouth ; and the whole 
limbs agitated, so that the bed-clothes were drawm into 
a knot around him. JMr. ATittingham, in short, was in 
strong convulsions. 

Mrs. Ilillitcr was, naturally, greatly alarmed ; and her 
first impulse was to run to the door to call for help ; but 
suddenly a new view of the case seemed to strike her : 
“No, 1 won’t,” she said; and, going hack, she got some 
hartshorn, and applied it to Mr. AVittingham's nostrils, 
sprinkled some water on his face, wetted his temples, and 
did everything she could think of to put an end to the fit. 
It continued a iolcntly for several minutes, however ; and 
she thought, “ Perhaps he ought to be bled ; I ought to 
send tor Slatterns I do believe ; hut at that moment the 
spasm seemed relaxed ; the <;oiitortcd limbs fell languid ; 
a calm expression spread over the features ; the eyelids fell 
lieavil 3 > rose, and fell again ; and though the lingers con- 
tinued to ^asp the bed-clothes, it was with no violence. 

“ He is getting better,” said the housekeeper to herself. 
The next moment tlie motions of the hand ceased ; a sharp 
, ghudder passed over the whole frame ; the chest heaved 
Sa^fell ; then came a deep sigh ^ and the eyes opened ; 
the jaw droj^ed* all became motionless ; there was' not a 
sound. * 

, Mrs. Billiter listened. Not the rustle of the lightest 
breath could be heard. She held the candle close tephis 
eye's ; the eyelids quivered not ; the pupil did noticolltract. , 
A pold, damp dew stood upon the sunken tejnples ; and all 
^vas* still) but it was the stillness of death. 
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The housekeeper set down the candle on the chair, and 
p^azed at him for two or three minutes, almost as motion- 
less as the dead body before her ; then, suddenly starting, 
she said in a low tone: “There is no time to he lost; I 
must think of the poor hoy; for 'he was a hard-hearted 
old man, and there is no knowing what he may have done. 
She pressed her liaAd upon her forehead tightly for a 
minute or two, in deep thought; then putting the candle 
on tlie table at a distance from the bod-curtains, shV went 
out, run up stairs, and called up tlio Ibotrnan, waiting at his 
door till he came out. 

“ Master is very ill, John,'’ said Mrs. Thllitcr ; “X don’t 

think he will get tlirongh the night, so you must run 

" 

“ And bring down ]\Ir. Slattery,” said the footman^ in- 
terrupting her. 

“ No,” answ’ered the housekeeper ; “ Slattciy said he 
could do no good, and ma'-tcr and he Inul sad (piurrel ; 
but you must go and call Mr. llarrj^ 'i'ell him to come 
down directly, and not to lose a minute/’ 

“1 had better take the horse,” said the man, “for Bux- 
ton's Inn is a good bit of way.” 

“ lie is not at BiLxtou’s Inn,” answered IMrs. Billitcr ; 

“ but at 1\lorris's little cottagc on Cliandleigh Heath. You 
can take the liorse if you like, hut bo quick about it for 
Heaven’s sake. It is a clear, moonlight night, and you can 
gallop all the way.” 

Without calling any one else, Mrs. Billitcr returned to 
the chamber of death, looked into tlie bed for a moment or 
two, and saw that all was still. She knew^ he was dead 
right well ; but yet it seemed strange to her that he had 
not moved. There was something awful in it, and she sat 
down ufion a chair and wept. She had not loved him; 
she had not esteemed or respected him ; she had known 
him to be harsh, cruel, and unkind, but yct*^ there was 
something in seeing the life of the old man go out, solitary, 
unteiulcd by kindred hands, without a friend, without a 
relation near ; with bitterness in his spirit, and enmity be- , 
tween him and his only child, that moved the se*l^et 
sources of deep emotion in the woman’s Kearf, and opened 
the fountain of teifr*^. 

While she yet wept, she heard the horse’s feet pass by 
towiKls Chandleigh Heath, and then for about an hour all 
was sllenl. Buried in deep sleep, the inhabitants of the 
town knfw not, cared not, thought not, of all tilat 
was passing in the dwelling of their rich neighbour. At 
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length a distant sound was heard of hoofs beating fast the § 
hard road ; it came neater and nearer ; and starting up, 
IMrs. Bilhter ran down stairs with a light in her hand, and* 
opened the hall* door. The next moment she heard the 
garden-gate opened, and a figure came forward leading a 
horse. 

Casting the rein over the beast’s n«:k, and giving it a 
cut witli the whip to send it towards the stables, Harry 
Wittinghain sprang forward, ran up the steps, and entered 
the house. His face was not pale but flushed, and his eyes 
fiery. 

“ Ah, Master Harry,’’ said Mrs. Billiter, as soon as she 
saw liini, “ lie is gone !” 

(Joiie 1” exclaimed Harry Wittinghain ; “ do you mean 
lie is dead."’ 

answered the old woman ; but come up, sir — 
come up, there is much to be thought of.” 

Without, a w'ord, tlic young man stood beside her, 
whilst she closed and locked the dour, and then followed 
her up stairs to his^ dead father’s room. She suffered him 
to gaze into the bed for a minute or two, with haggard 
eyes and heavy blow, hut then she touched his arm, 
saying, — 

“ Master Harry, Master Harry, you had better think of 
other tilings just now. He was very hard upon yon, and 
I can’t help thinking tried to do you wTong. Four or five 
days ago he wTote a great deal one afternoon, and then 
told me afterwards ‘ lie had remembered me in his will.’ 
You had better sec what that will is — he kept all the pa- 
pers he cared most about in that table drawer — the key 
bangs upon his watch-chain.” 

With shaking hands Harry Wittingham took up the 
watch, approached the table and opened the drawer with 
the key. There were several papers within and different 
note-bool£s, j^ut one document lay at the top with a few 
words written on the outside, and the young man instantly 
took it up, opened and began to read it, Mrs. Billiter 
gazed at him, standing at a distance, with a look of anxiety 
aifl!K»pprebensk)n. When he had read about a dozen lines, 
his face assun^d \ look of terrible distress ; he dropped 
the paper from liis hand, and sinking iftto a chair ex- 
claimed, — 

Good God I be thought I shot at him ! ” * » 

„ But you didn’t? — ^you didn’t, Master Harry?”# 

“I? — I never thought of itl” exdahaied^ Harry W^t-? 
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Mrs. Billiter ran forward, picked up the paper, and pul 
it into his hand again. 

“ There’s a large fire in the kitchen to keep water hot,” 
she said in a lo\t whisper ; “ all the maids are in bed, and 
the man has not come back yet, bjit he won’t be long ; be 
quick, Master Harr}-, be quick.” 

The young man paused, gazed thoughtfully at the paper 
for a moment or two, then took up the light and hurried 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXXYHI. 


Stephen and his mother-in-law had risen betimes ; and 
the boy was still sleeping in his bed. The old lady spent 
three-quarters of an hour in writing an epistle, \Yith her 
Bpectacies on her nose ; while her son-in-law at^* his break- 
fast ; and when the act of composition was over, she Ibldcd 
up in the letter an old piece of paper, partly printed, partly 
written, the very same, in fact, which liad ilowm out of her 
family Bible one morning, when poor Billy l^amb, coming 
in, had found the book in the hands of Stephen Gimlet’s 
little boy. She then added thereto an old, somewhat 
crumpled, and well-worn letter, first reading over the ad- 
dress attentively, got a light and a small piece of red 
sealing-wax, scaled the letter, and stamped it w’ith the end 
of her thimble, 

“ There, Stephen,” she said, giving the letter to her 
Bon-iii-law : “ he is back now that’s certain ; take that up 
to him, and tell him, that if he wants to hear any more 
about it, I can give him information of the whole. 1 know 
all the names, and I believe the minister is alive still, I 
would not go out of the house, if 1 ^vere you, till I saw 
him ; and, if ])y any chance he should not bp come down 
yet, I would hang about and catch him, when he arrives ; 
for it is only just right he should know how the whole 
matter stands before he goes^any further.” 

“ I won’t miss him this time, Goody,” said Ste Gi 7 -?et ; 
“ so you and the boy get your dinner, if I ^lould not come 
back in time, i am very uneasy at its not having been 
done befox'e ; for we poor people cannot tell what may 
c£^e of such things with great folks, and after all 3 'ou iell 
me,‘* I tarn very sure that blackguard fellow, Moreton, is 
hanging about here for any good.” 

Thus saying, Stephen Gimlet put the letter carefully up," 
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and went awn}", as usual, with bis gim in his hand, and his 
•dog following. It was noff yet more than half-past five 
o’clock ; and, recollecting that the servants of Sir John 
Slingsby were not vtry matutinal in their habits, the game- 
keeper thought he might a»well go upon one of his rounds, 
which led him near to Chandleigh Heath, and see if he 
could get any inkling of Captain JMoretwn’s proceedings. 
He walked slowly along up the lane from his own house, 
crossed the high-road from Tarniiiglmni to London, and 
tlien taking a path across the fields, soon cainc to another 
lane, which led him to a sandy way, having a high hedge 
w^ith elm-trees on the left, and Chandleigh Heath on the 
right. It w’as sunk down some way beneath the rest of the 
country, so as to giv^e no prosjiect over the common ; but, 
a couj)lo of hundred yards further on, a footpath went up 
over the bank, and divided into two, something after the 
fashion of a bird’s merrythought, one branch leading to an 
old tiinnjlus, tuid the other, which was -much shorter, run- 
ning down to the cottage inhabited by Captain Moreton. 
About t>veiity yards bfcifore lie reached this turning, the 
dog, which followed at Stephen Hinilet’s heels, began to 
growl in a somewhat angry maimer ; and the gamekeeper 
turned round to look in what direction the beast’s eyes 
were bent. Belorc he could ascertain \yhat was the mat- 
ter, however, a man suddenly sprang over the hedge, and 
cast himself upon him, seizing the barrel of his gun with 
both hands. 

A fierce struggle ensued ; for Stephen Gimlet at once 
perceived wdio liis adversary was; and the gamekeeper, 
though taken unawares, was decidedly getting the better, 
when he suddenly found his arms seized from behind, and 
a cord passed quickly round them. The next instant the 
cord was drawn tight, in spite of all his efforts ; but at the 
same monieqt he had the satisfaction of hearing the voice 
of Harry Wittiijghani exclaim, ‘‘Damn the dog I he has bit 
me to the boiieT’ and, as his legs were free, he made so 
strenuous an application of his thick-nailed shoes to the 
ships of Captain Moreton, that the respectable gentleman 
let i hold ; and, darting awny^ Stephen Gimlet ran for- 
ward, as fast as bp cdhld, iii the hope of meeting some one 
Avho would render him assistance, 1 have said that his as- 
sailants sprang upon him from behind ; and, consequently, 
the only paths open for the fugitive w^crc those which 
towards’thc cottage or to the tumulus on the heathy 4n 
the latter direction he was not likely to find any one tfs 
help hiin ; hut down the lane, which passed Mse by tbe 
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cottage, were a number of poor men’s houses, the inhabi- 
tants of which usually went out to Avork about that hour#» 
It is a pity that Stephen Gimlet did not recollect that it 
was Sunday : but so it was ; and the good labourers were 
taking an additional nap to refresh them after the toils o( 
the week. 

No one know9»how much one limb aids another, even in- 
the peculiar functions of the latter, till some deprivation 
has taken place. Now, at the first consideration, avc should 
say, that a man did not riin ivitli his arms ; but vet the 
anus help a man very much in running ; and Ste])licn 
Gimlet soon found, to his cost, that he could not run as be 
was accustomed to do, lAuthout them. He ivas much swifter 
of foot tlian citiicr of those who followed ; but yet, tty tlie 
time that he had got three hundred yards down the lane, 
they had recovered their hold of him, and thrown him 
down. In fact, it was a great convenience to them that he 
had run, for CA^cry step that he had taken' was in the di- 
rection Avhich they had intended to carry him ; and when 
they overtook him, he was not ^thirty yards from the 
garden -gate of the cottage. He was easily dragged aloifjij 
for that distance, brought into the house, and put into a 
room Avhich had been constructed bj'' the retired hosier for 
Avliat he called iJie butler’s pantr}’-, though it is by no 
means to bo understood that he batf had, or expected to 
haA'o, such a tliir\g as a butler, or anything the least like 
it. Nevertheless, as the room AA*as destined to contain a 
certain amount of silver spoons, tea-pots, and oilier little 
pieces of the precious metal, strong bars had been put up 
to the windows ; and the hutler’s pantry now formed a 
very convenient little cage for the bird which the tAVO 
gentlemen had canglit out upon the common. 

Before they shut the door upon him, Mr. Henry Wit- 
tingham made some proposal to Captain Moreton, in a 
low voice, to Avhich the other replied, — 

“ No, no ; he'll make an outcry and wake the women : 
and then we shall haA^e it all oA^er the place. You can lick * 
him well before we let him out, if you like.. Lct^uy at- 
tend to the main business first, and, having go4f^iTirn in, 

keep him in ; nobody knoAving anything, about it. Good 

morning, Mjfoter Wolf; you shall haA^e some bread-and- 
water, if you like, but nothing else for the next four-and- 
^ twenty hours.” 

‘■‘Sijiephen Gimlet answered not ; and it is to be remarked, 
^that — whether he thought that shouting would be of no 
use, or tliat he chose to imitate the beast whose -name he 
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^had acquired, in its taciturv habits under adversity — no' a 
word liad he uttered from the begiiinirjg of the fiay until 
the end. He sulfored the door to be shut upon him in 
silence ; and while he remained revolving what was to be 
done, or whetlier anything could be done, his two captors 
retired to the little drawing-room, where they sat down 
and laughed for a moment at the success of their scheme. 
Their first merriment, however, soon gave way to some 
uneasy sensations. Captain* More ton rubbed his shins, 

which bad suffered considerably fioin the contact with 
Stephen (iimlel's shoes. Harry Wttingham unceremoni- 
ously pulled off his boot, and found his whole stocking 
staiweel with blood, and the marks of four large fangs very 
apparent in the heel and tendon. 

“ Come along with me,” said Captain Moreton, wdien 
he saw his companion’s state ; “ wt’JI get a little salt-and- 
watcr ; you shall wash your heel with it, and 1 will wash 
my shins, for that d — d fellow has kicked all the skin off; 
salt-and-water is the best thing jn the world.” 

, WJnle they go to*perforni the part of surgeons upon 
themselves, I w’ill, with the reader’s leave, return to speak 
of one of the actors in the scene of Stephen Gimlet's cap- 
ture, wdio has not had as much notice as he deserves, 'fhe 
dog, who had followed from his own Cottage, after having 
paid due attention to the heel of Mr. Wittingham, and 
received a severe kick for his pains, gave chase to the 
pursuers of his master down the lane, tore (.^aptain More- 
ton’s coat with a spring and a snap ; but then suddenly, as 
if he saw that his own unassisted efforts "'could do little, 
and judged that it might be right to seek assistance, darted 
off at a right angle across the common, with his head 
hanging down, his tongue out, and some angry foam drop- 
ping from his mouth. He ran straiglit through a farm- 
yard on flie opposite side of the heath, bit at a woman 
■who was goiiJ^ to milk the cows, but only tore her apron, 
wounded the farmer’s dog with a shar^) snap, went clear 
over the wall, and straight on toward d'arningham, biting 
flt*“’iery living thing that came in his way, hut never stop- 
ping to ascertain imether he had inflicted much or little 
evil. This mistnthropical spirit soon called the attention of 
people, and excited their indignation. They gave the poor 
dog a bad name *, and, though no one could be found to 
undertake the exact task of hanging him, they foll^^d 
with pitchforks, sticks, shovels, stones, ftnd a very^ini^cel- 
laneous assortment of oilier weapons, such as poklSrs, 
tones', &c. ; and, driving him into the court-yard of the 
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Tunyor’s at Tarnin^hams succeeded in killing him < 

before he had done any further mischief. 

Such is the tragic history of Stephen Gimlet's poor dog ; 
but of none of the paiiiculars T^.ere Ca])tain Moreton and 
Harry AVittingham made acquayited at tlie time ; for both 
those gentlemen thought fit to keep themselves strictly to 
the house during the whole morning. Of much and many 
things did they talk ; they comforted the outward man as 
had been proposed, with sait-and-watcr ; they comforted 
ihc inner man with toast, coffee, eggs, and broiled ham. 
'I'he l>roiled ham left them thirsty; and at twelve o'clock 
they tried to assinge siicli unpleasant sensations hy a glass 
of cold brandy-nnd-water ; and finding that not suctecd 
according to their expcetition, they tried another glass 
liof. After that, Harry Wittinghani declared he felt tired 
and sleepy with getting up so early, and retired to lie 
down for a time. He continued sleeping, in broken sort 
of confused slumber, for between three and four hours, 
when lie was routed by lioaring some very high tones, and 
a])parently sliarp words, proceeding from the neighbouring, 
Toom. Without difliciilty he recognised the voices of 
Captain Moreton and his fair companion, who Ita I seemed 
in no very good humour when she su])ped with them the 
night before ; but he could not distinguish the subject of 
(lis]nito on the present occasion, ami, looking at his watch, 
be found that it was past four o’cdock. Knowing that the 
dinner-hour at the cottage was five, he washed his face 
and hands, arranged his hair as best he might, and went 
down to the drawing-room, still hearing the strife of 
tongues raging in the adjoining room. 

Tt was some quarter of an hour before Captain Moreton 
joined him ; and lie was then informed hy his worthy 
friend that dinner would be half an hour later that day, 
as the maid had been sent to Buxton’s Inn, foi^ the pur- 
pose of ordering a chaise to be at the door aC nightfall. 

This aiinonncenient startled Harry Wittinghani a good 
deal. 

But where the devil arc you going to, Moretoii^!^h% 
iiTquired ; “ yon are not going to leave tne alone with this 
fellow, arc you?J’ * 

“ (Inly for a short time, AVittingham,” answered Captain 
Koteton, in his easy, nonchalant way, — “ not long enoilgh 
f(jr1nm to eat yon, or for you to eat him. You knowwhat 
oh^tinatfe devils these women are ; and I have got to do 
with the most pig-headed of the whole race. The fatt is, 
I? WitAlgham, we have ^ot in our hands, if we do but, use 
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it properly, the means of having full revenge upon one o i 
two good triends of ours amongst the rest, that lellow 
•who, as you ought to remember, was second to Captniti 
IJ ay ward in his duel with you — Mr. Beauchamp, he calls 
himself. 

“ AVliy, I hear he has tftrned out a Lord Lenham, and 
is going to marry old Sir John’s pretty daughter.” 

“ Exactly so !” answered Captain J\Ior$toii, drily ; “ hut 
if he doesn’t mind, his wedding tour Avill he a different one 
to ulftit he expects. Ilowevg', 1 have the greatest dilH- 
cult}" in persuading my fair friend Charlotte Ifom spoiling 
the uhole business; lor she is in one of her violent fits, 
and then she gets as mad as a JMarcli hare. ISlic and I 
must act together ; hut 1 must not appear in tlie business ; 
for you see there arc two or three little things that the 
])Cople might bring against me. I have resolved, there- 
fore, to get over to Wintertou, till to-morrow’s woik is 
Mown ()^er ; for she will lie jiresent to w itness the marriage, 
do wliat ] can to stop her. As the miftcLief w'ould have 
it, however, 1 threatened to blow^ the wliole matter up, if 
she would not subrnitHo managcnient ; and so she wdli not 
let iiic out of her sight, threatening, at the ^ame time, to 
cut my throat, or some pretty little thing of that kind, by 
way of making herself a jdeasaiit coin]»ariion. However, 
the must go with me — that’s clear — and come over in a 
chaise to-morrow^ to the wedding. If she does not spoil 
all, and this man here can be kept in, we have got them 
comjdctely in our power.” 

“ AVhy, what in Ibrtunc’s name can he have to do with 
Lord Leriham’s marriage?” asked Harry M'ittingham. 

“J don’t exactly know,” answered C’aptain Morctoii, 
musing gravel}' ; “ hut 1 have a good many suspicions 
about him, which it won't do to mention just yet. All 1 
ask iv<, to have him ke])t in here till after tlie marriage is 
over ; atid^ou will have nothing fuither to do with it than 
to keep the kc^of the room, and jwi veiit any of tlie girls 
liom going jii. By so doing, you wall punish him ten times 
more tJian if you licked him tor an hour. J know you are 
ii<*t^f»;iven to be alraid of anything ; but, if people should 
make ‘ft fuss about^ it, it is very easy to say }Ou did it 
to punish him ibr knocking you dowoi in the way lie 
did.” • 

. Harry Wittingham smiled ; and the monient after, Cap- 
tain IiJpreton continued : “ Here she conies, by Jove ! Wk 
get out of the w’ay for the in escnt, and cram 8ome»n?cat 
down .that fellow’s throat, without untying bjiU. Yop’S , 
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Stay, Wittingham — ^wori’t you ? 1 shall be back to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Why, I must stay, I suppose,” said Harry Witting- 
ham ; “ for Mrs. Bilhter thinks I shfill be here till to- 
morrow night; and 1 expect her to send me up some 
money, if she can get it.” 

C’aj)ta.in Moreton did not wait for anything further than 
tliis assent, but dVsapjicared by the right-hand door ; and 
the moment after, the fair lady whom I have so often 
luentioned entered by the otjicr. Her face was somewhat 
redder than usual ; but that was the only sign of agitating 
passions that could bo discovered in her demeanour. Her 
stop was calm, stealthy, and cat-like ; her eyes looked cold 
inid liat, with a meaningless sort of glassy glare about 
them, as if juirposely covered by a semi-opaque film, to veil 
what w^as jiassing beneath. She looked slowly round the 
room, w’ithout taking any notice of Mr. '\\’ittingham, thongli 
she had not seen lilin tliat day ; and, w^alking round to the 
mock-rosewood sola, siie sat down in silence, and look 
some papers out of the drawer of the table. Harry Wit- 
tingham wished lier good morning,' and addressed to lier 
fcoino commonplace observation, to which she replied Avith 
a forced smile, and then busied herself wdth her papers 
again. Wiien Captain Moreton re-entered the room about 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, a Budden fierce gleam 
came into her eyes, and passed away again ; but she uttered 
LotaAvord: and dinner being announced soon after, she 
took Mr. Wiitingliain’s arm, and walked into the small 
(lining-room. Wiieii the meal AA’as over, and slie left the 
gentlemen to their wine, she jiassed by Captain Moretoii’s 
chair, and bending down her head, she said in a low voice, 
L’ut loud enough tor Mr. Wittingham to hear, — 

“ Remember, Moreton — remember I You know me !” 

Ca])tain Moictoii only laughed, though the words were 
said m a threatening manner ; and, as soon us she Avas 
gone, he plied Harry Wittingham wdth A^ne, Avhich Avas 
iblloAved by brandy -and- water ; and, in the pleasant occu- 
pation thus proAided, the two worthy compeers continued 
to exercise themseh'Cs, till the sky grew gray, and t^^iull 
of a chaise Ava^ heard l>eforc the gardgn. ^ 

i'lierc, WittingOam,” cried Captain Moreton, starting 
up, “ tiiero’s the key of the little cellar — small enough, 
but there’s sufiiciciit in it to lay you dead-drunk for a fort- 
miMit. There’s the key of the cage, too ; keep the bird 
sahi iill ten or eleven o’clock to-morrow. I will try to 
bold my grjuy mare in hand ; and if we can manage both, 
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ycu will hear some news to-morrow night, that will make 
you laugh heartily. Faiewell, my good fellow;” and 
going to the door, he shouted aloud, “ Where’s the port- 
manteau?” • 

“I put it in the shay, sir,” said the girl; and, turning 
once more to Harry Wittingham, Captain More ton told 
him that lie should see him belbre ten the following night, 
and went to seek his fair companion. 

In a few minutes more, thc}^ were gone ; hut the gentle- 
man they loft behind did not«ee any reason why he should 
not finish the bottle of wine on the table, “just to take the 
ta^te of the l)i*andy out of his mouth.” After that, he fell 
asleep in an arm-chair ; and so sound was his slumber, 
that the maid came in twice and looked at him ; but seeing 
that there was no probability of his waking for some hours, 
she put a fresh pair of candles on the table, and went to 
bed. 

Harry Wittingham slept and dreamed: he thought he 
had committed some hoirible act, that the hue and cry 
was raised, the whole county in. pursuit, and that he could 
lieav the galloping of* horses coming close after him. He 
struggled to spur his own beast ‘forward, but its legs would 
not move; and, looking down with horror and consterna- 
tion, he found it was a rocking-horse with little bells at its 
cars and its Vail. Suddenly a consfaTde seemed to grasp 
him by the shoulder, and, starting up in agony, he found 
the servant-girl shaking him. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “Mrs. Billitcr has sent up the 
man to say, that your father is dying, and you nmst go 
down directly.” .. ■ 

Without a moment’s thought or consideratiori^ Harry 
Wittingham ran out, huatched up his hat in the passage; 
and telling the man to follow on foot, mounted the horse, 
and rode away to Tariiingham. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The sun shone brightly in Stephen GimfePs cottage from 
a 'couple of hours after dawm, till about an hour before 
evening’s close. For the first three or four houj^ the 
same sunshine seemed to pervade tlie interior hclhse that , 
glowed without. Widow Lamb seemed contented with 
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what she had done ; her meek face wore as warm a smile 
as ever now shone upon it ; and she busied herself durinj; 
the mornino; in all the little household arrangements. The 
boy hi»nsclf played about merrily, wliilf.t she was occupied 
with the inanimate things of the place, and then came and 
said his first catechism, infamously ill, indeed, but still 
somewhat better than usual. When the snn got round to 
his southernmost point, Widow Lamb, not at all surprised 
at lier son-in-law’s absence, as its probability had been an- 
nounced beforehand, gave the hoy his dinner, and took a 
very moderate portion of food herself; hut, when the day 
had three or i’our liours declined from its ynirne, she 
wondered that Stephen had not come back, and, at the end 
of an lionr, grew somewhat uneasy. She consoleil l>cr- 
self, Jiowever, by supposing that Lord Jjenbam had not 
yet returned from Ijondon, and that Ste])hcn was waiting 
for liis arrival ; hut another hour pas-ied, and another ; and 
at length her son, Billy Lamb, made liis appearance, in- 
quiring somewhat anxioiisl}" for his brotlier-in-hiAV. 

Mrs. Lamb simply told him that Stephen was out, 
adding that he had been away all da 3 ^ 

“ It’s droll I haven’t seen liim,” said the boy, “but I 
dare say he is vexed about his dog.” 

“ Wiiy, ubat has happened to the dog?” asked Widow 
Lamb. “He took it*ont with him this morning early.” 

“ A 3 % but the foolish people of Tarningbam killed it for 
a mad dog,” said Billy Lamb. “ I dare say the poor bea«t 
was not mad at all. 1 saw it afterwards, and knew it 
directly ; but I have seen nothing of Stephen.” 

“ Jlc is up at Sir John’s,” said U4dow Jjanib, “and J 
dare say is waiting till the young lord comes down from 
J^ondon.” 

“ No, that can’t be, mother,” replied her son, “for the 
gentleman came down yesterday e\ cuing; one of our post- 
boys drove him.” 

“ Tliat’s vcr\" odd,” said Widow Lamb “ T wonder 
Stephen has not come back, then. 1 hope nothing s the 
matter.” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” replied the deformed lad ; “you 
Ste was always fond of wandering ahoat, atul would, at 
times, be out for a couple of days together f but I wanted 
to tell him that I have found out nothing about that Cap- 
tain Moreton, except that be is going away from the 
coCtag'^ somewhere to-night. I did not see him myself, 
when 1 Ifook theT letters to him to-day ; hut the servant- 
girl told me, '•she had been sent up to Buxton’s Intt to 
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order a chaise, and that it was to be down there just at 
nightfalJ.” • ^ 

“Ay, ill birds fly at night,” said "Widow Lamb; “but, 
I wish Stcj)lieri i^vould come Ijome, for he has been now 
gone well nigh twelve l^ours.” 

“ Oil, he is safe enough, mother,” reiterated lier son ; 

“ it is not like as if it were night-timg, or winter cither — 
but 1 must got back, for there will be all the siipper-heer 
to carry out and, after a few more words, he departed. 

Hour after lioiir, howevt^, went by, and Stephen Gimlet 
did not appear, while the good old lady’s apprehensions 
increased every minute. She put the boy to bed, and sat 
up and watched ; hut eight, nine, ten o’clock came, and no 
one aj)proaclied the cottage-door. A terribly anxious night 
^vas lliat which followed; and though about midnight 
Widow Lamb went to bed, sleep did not visit her eyes for 
some hours. She lay and revolved all that could have 
happened,. She was anxious for her son-in-law ; anxious 
lor tile result of his inibsioii to Bcauclmmp; and she re- 
solved to set off carjy on the morrow morning for Tarning- 
imrii Park, taking the boy wnth her. At about half-past 
three, however, weariness overpowered the old w^oman, 
and slie slept. Her frame w'as not very strong; and, 
exhausted w^ith watching and anxiety, the slunilier that 
Icll u])oii her was profound and long. The first thing that 
aw'oke her was the little boy pulling her by tlic arm. 

Widow Lamb started u]), and looking at her old round 
watch in its tortoiseshell-casc, she saw that it was half-past 
seven o’clock. Vexed and angry with herself, she hurried 
on her clothes, and proceeded to give the boy some food, 
urging him to hasten liis meal, as she w^as going to takfe 
liirn a w'alk. The temptation was strong, and at about a 
quarter-past eight they w'cre out of tlie cottage, and on 
tiieir way to Tarningham Park. She lieard village-hells 
ringing merrily, as on a day of festival ; but Widow 
Lamb's heari^was sad. The whole country was Smiling in 
the morning light ; but, though to a fine mind the beau- 
ties of nature never lose their charm, yet to the old there 
^3^“ all times, a melancholy mingled with the pleasure 
they produce : atwl to the spirit cast down with apprehen- 
sion or affliction the very loveliness bccoines a load. The 
boy lingered, and would fain have played by the way; but 
his grandmother hurried him forward as fast as his ^ttle 
legs -could carry him ; and they reached the majiiion of 
Sir John Slingsby a few minutes before nine. There r^jre * 
carriages already at the door. Servants were seen bust^ 
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ling about ; but all were too busy to take notice of the old 
*vidow and the little boy, till, going into the court-yard, 
fihe addressed herself to one of the helpers in the stable, 
whom she had seen and known, and told him her appre- 
hensions about her son-in-law., „ 

The man kindly undertook to make inquiries, and let 
her know the resul|;i-, and leaving her there lor some 
minutes, he came back shortly after with the butler, who 
told her, that Stephen (limlet had certainly not been 
there the day before. 1 can’t stop to talk with yon, 
doody,” he said, in an important tone ; “ for you see 
Miss Slingshy is just going to set out, to ])e married to 
Lord Lenhani ; but, as soon as they come hack from 
church, I will tell Sir Jcdin ; and depend upon it he will 
have Steplien sought for.” 

“If I could speak with Lord Lenham for one minute,” 
said Widow Lamb ; hut the man interrupted her, laughing 
— “ You must go down to Tarninghaiu, then, (jjoody,” lie 
said, “ for his lordship slept there last night ; or else you 
can go down to the church of Little Tarninghaiu, where, 
I dare say, ho is waiting by tliis time ; or, what is better 
than all, wait lierc till they come back; and 111 gi^'C Stc 
Gimlet’s little boy a hit of bride-cake.” 

As he spoke, he hurried liack again into the house ; and 
Widow Lamb paused and thought, with the tears in her 
eyes ; but at length she said aloud, “ I will go down to the 
church and, taking the boy by the hand, who did not at 
all like the idea of losing the bride-cake, she hurried out 
of tlie gates of the court, and pursued one of the small 
footpaths leading towards Little 'rarninghani. Slic was 
within fifty yards of tlie park paling, w'hcn Sir John 
Slingsby’s carriiiges drove past at a quick rate ; and 
Widow Lamb, though little able, from much exertion, 
hurried her ])acc, till the hoy was forced to run to keep up 
with her. Tiic cliurch, as the reader knows, w^as at the 
distance of somewhat less than half a miU ; and, when 
MTdow Lamb reached it, there stood beiore the gates of 
the little churchyard two or three handsome carriages 
and one post-chaise. Passing quickly along the ^path 
through the cemetery, the old w'omai^' approached the 
door, which 'was rjar, and heard the full sonorous voice of 
Dr. Miles reading the marriage service. She pushed open 
the door gently, and went in. 

Twr^^ were a great number of people in the church, 
collected from Tarningham and the neighbourhood, some 
^ in the little gallery, where they could see best; some 
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in pews in the body of the church ; and one or two in the 
aisle. The latter, however, did not prevent the old ladjjr 
from seeing? straight up to the altar, around which wag 
congregated tin; bridal party, with Beauchamp and Captain* 
Hayward on the one side, and Sir John Slingsby with his 
lamily on the other, ^fust as Widow Lamb entered, Dr. 
Miles, standing before the altar, w^as saying aloud, “ 1 pro- 
nounce tliat they be man and wife together.” 

It as evident the ceremony was nearly over ; the mar- 
riage, in fact, complete. iThe benediction was then given, 
and the ])salm said ; and, after all those parts of the service 
which arc usually tead were concluded, Beauchamp drew 
liic arm of Isabella through his own, and led her down the 
^lislc towards the little vestry, wdiich stood on the right- 
hand side of the church. The people in the pew^s rose up 
to look over ; but, to the surpi’ise of many, one of the 
pc \Y- doors opened, before the newly-married couple had 
taken two steps ; and a lady issued forth, turning her face 
towards the altar, and stood right in the way of the 
advancing party. Her eye fixed straight upon Lord Len- 
liain, Ihii'liing 'and fierce ; her lip curled with a smile 
of contemptuous triumph, while her brow appeared knit 
with a heavy frown. At the same moment a voice, which 
some persons near recognised as that of Mr. W barton, the 
attorney, exclaimed from the pew \Vhich the lady had just 
left, “ Xow she lias spoiled it all.” 

But w’liat was the effect of this apparition upon those in 
whose presence it so suddenly appeared? Beauchamp 
staggered, and turned deadly pale ; and Isabella recoiled 
in ala Tin from that menacing look and flashing eye, saying, 
ill a low tone, “ Good Heaven, who is this ?” 

“ Wlio am I, girl?” said the lady, aloud, “ I will tell 
you who I am, and let him deny it if he can. I am this 
Ilian’s lawful wdfe Avhoni you have just married. Look at 
his factf : pale, dastard conscience is upon it. He is well 
M^vare of thip truth that 1 speak, and the crime he has 
committed.” ^ 

But Beauchamp instantly recovered himself, and while a 
• Mead silence prevailed in the whole church, he put Isabella’s 
haftd into her fitjLher’s, advanced a step towards the person 
before himf and fixing his eyes iirgily upon her, he 
said, — 

^ “ Charlotte Hay, you have laid once more a dark and 

horrible scheme to injure me. By cunnihg artijip*es and 
long concealment, you have taught me to believ? yo'^were 
dead for some years, and have waited till ^his moment for 
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your revenge. You know it, you dare not deny it — but 
'you may yet find yourself deceive^j In one point you are 
already deceived ; for, doubtless, judging from your own 
lieart, you imagine I have concealed previous events from 
this lady and her family. Such is not the case ; and now 
you force upon me that uhich I InUe always avoided, the 
trial whether there ever was any marriage at all between 
myself and you.” 

“Avoided it, because you knew it could not he ques- 
tioned,” answered the lady, scornfully. “ Your father and 
yourself took lawyers’ opinion enough, and the reply of 
every one was, that the marriage was flerfectly good and 
valid.” 

“Not wmrth a straw!” said a voice behind her; and, 
turning round, with the look of a demon, the eyes of 
Charlotte Hay lighted on A\ idow J.amh, who had walked 
quietly up the aisle at the coniinencement of this scene. 
For a moment or two she gazed at her as if stj-iving to 
recall her face, and then gave a short scream, muttering 
afterwards to herself, — , 

“I know who has done this!” 

“AVliat is this, my good woman?” cried Mr. 'W harton, 
stepping out of the pew, and putting himself at the bide of 
Charlotte Hay. 

Sir John Slingsby was darting forward towards liini, with 
wratli in his countenance, but Dr. Miles held him l)y the 
arm, and Widow ].-amb replied boldly, — 

“ AVhat 1 said, Mr. Wharton, was, that this hHl3^'s pre- 
tended marriage with Lord Lenhiim, then !Mr. St. Jaeger, 
was no marriage at all.” 

“ Hut why? AVere you pre.scnt V AVhat can you know 
about it ? Are you one of the judges of the ecclesiastical 
court?” asked Mr. Wharton, with amazing volubility. 

“ I am no judge, and w as not present, though 1 was in 
the house,” answered AVidow Lamb ; “ hut it was no 
marriage at all, and I can jirove it ; so you peed not be 
terrified, dear young lad^^, for 3^011 arc his lawful wife, at 
this very moment.” 

Charlotte Hay turned tow^ards Isabella with a look of- ' 
w ithering scorn, and exclaimed, — , “ 

“You may be h}^ concubine, girl, if jmu but you 
can never be his wife, as long as 1 live.” 

“ 1 sa3^ she is his w ife,” cried AVidow Lamb, indignantly, 
“just %s,much as you are the wife of Archibald Graham, 
the ipinisVcr of Blackford, my husband, David Lamb’s, 
cousin. You thought all trace of that marriage was 
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removed ; you knew not that there arc people living whc^ 
witnessed the marriage ; you knew not that I have yout; 
marriage lines now in iny possession, and a letter irom^ 
your real husband, writyen long after Captain Moreton took 
you away, and alter your pretended marriage with this 
gentleman." , 

“ Produce them — produce them," cried Mr. Wharton ; 

“ let us see what these wonderful documents are. Such 
papers often turn out inerfc moonshine in a court of law." 

“ At all events, sir, this church is not a court of law," 
said Dr. Miles, advancing ; “ such matters must not be 
argued here : and I must remark, that if tliis lady had any 
just cause to oppose this marriage, she was bound to state 
it when culled upon in the solemn manner which the 
ritual ]>''escril)Cs. How the fact of her not having done so, 
may alfect the legal questions implicated, is not for me to 
say, hut I^must declare that her not' having tendered her 
opposition at the proper moment, was highly wrong, and 
does not give a lav< 2 urable impression of her case.” 

iriic lady turned her fierce eyes upon the rector, and 
then glared over the rest of the i)arty, but seemed without 
a reply, for she made none. Mr. Wharton came to her 
assistance with a falsehood, however. 

“ The hidv was too much overpowered, sir, to speak," he 
said, “ and I was not formally authorised by her to do so. 
But as to this old woman, 1 demand that thb documents she 
mentions be ])roduccd, for I have every reason to believe 
that this is a mere pretext — in fact, a case of fraud, origi- 
nating in conspirac}^, and I shall not scruple to give the 
good lady into custody, if I can find a constable, unless 
she instantly produces the documents." He looked full at 
AVidow Lamb while he spoke, and then added, “Have you 
got them ? Can you produce them V ” 

“I h?]^e not got them here," answered the old woman 
in a falterin;^ tone, somewhat alarmed at the threat of a 
man who had l^uined her husband, “ but they are safe 
enough, I am sure, and they shall be produced whenever 
there shall be a trial." 

“ Oh, ho!" cried Mr. AVharton, “ what, time to manu- 
facture them But I will take care of yau, my good lady. 

I will see for a constable directly, and " 

^ Nonsense, you rogue !" cried Sir John Slingsby; ^^ou 
know very well that such a thing is out of the cmiation. 
You can manufacture no charge upon such a ground, ♦ 

ever others may manufacture." • 

“Kogue, Sir John)" cried Mr^ Wliarton, 
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man is the rogue, who does- not pay his just debts, 
^.^nd you know whether the name applies best to me or to 
^ you.” 

“ To yon, lawyer Wharton,” said Stephen Gimlet, coming 
up the aisle ; “ there, hold your tongue, for 1 heard all 
your talk with Captam Moretoii this morning, and how you 
settled all your difiercnccs upon his promising you what 
you called a post obit bond, to paj- 3^011 five thousand 
pounds upon the death of I.ordWiscount Ivcnham. 'J'herc, 
Goody Lamb, there is the letter you gave me yesterda}^-; 
I’ll telL3^ou how it all happened that I could not deliver it, 
bye-aiid-byc.” 

“ Here arc the papers — here arc the papci'vS !” cried tlie 
widow, tearing open the letter ; “ here are the mnniage 
lines, as the people call them in Scotland, between Cliar- 
lotte Hay and Archibald Graham, and here is poor Archy’s 
letter to m}^ husband, written long after.” 

“ You had better get into the chaise and go,” wdii»sperccl 
Mr. Wharton to the lad}’, who now stood pale and trem- 
bling beside him, and then raising Ijis voice, as if to eoT cr 
her retreat, he continued : “Take notice, Sirriohn Sling^^by, 
and all persons here present, tliat 1 charge the noble lord 
there, with the crime of bigamy, in having intermarried 
with Isabella Slingshy, his wile Charlotte Hay being still 
living, and that I at once pronounce these things in tlic old 
woman’s hands 'merely forgeries got up between her and 
Viscount Lenham, while he was staying at the cottage of 
her son-in-law, Stephen Gimlet, alias M’olf. You will act 
as you like, Sir John ; hut it is only a friendly part to tell 
5’on tliat, if 3’ou have an}’ regard for your daughter, 3^/11 
will separate her at once from one who is not, and cannot 
be, her husband.” 

Thus saying, he w’alked with a well-assured air to the 
door of the church, neither looking to the right flor to the 
left ; but the moment he turned away, ?s^'ed Ha3'ward 
quitted the side of JJar}’ Clifford, and fCith a quick step 
followed the law}Tr. He let him pass tlirough the churcli 
yard, and open the gate ; hut then going up to one of tlnlj 
post-boys standing by Beauchamp’s carria.jc, the young 
officer said, — r 

“ Lend me your whip one moment.” 

Xhe man at once ])ut it in his hand ; and the next inst^ir/ 
it war laid over Mr. Wharton’s shoulders, some five ©r six 
tines, with rapid and vigorous reiterationi 

1 think the price is five pounds ” said Ned Hayw'ard, 
^ll^ding hi|s head to thp smarting and astounded attorney \ 
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*‘it is cheap, Mr. Wharton ; and perhfkps I may require §» 
little more at the same price. Good morning,” — and he re- 
entered the clujrch, while the servants and post-boys 
a great shout, and Mr. Wharton sneaked away, vowing 
vengeance for a futufe day. 


CIIArTEH XL. 


“ Come into the vestry,” said Dr. Miles, in a low tone, to 
Beauchamp; “you have many things, my lord, to con- 
*sidcr ; and we have here the eyes of a multitude upon us, 
the ears of a multitude around us.” 

“You had better go buck to the park,” said Sir John 
Slingshy, who had overheard the good old rector’s words ; 

“ there we cun talk the mattermvor at leisure.” 

“ The register must first^ be signed,” said Dr. Miles, 
gravely, “ for wlmtever bo the result, the ceremony has 
fecen fidly perlormed — come, my lord. The circumstances 
are, uTul()ul)tedly, very painful ; but it seems to me they 
miglU- lia\c been much worse.” 

With slow steps and sad beards the whole party fol- 
lowed ; Isabella, pale as death, looking down upon the 
ground, and Beauchamp, with his lip quivering and his 
brow contracted, but bis step firm and regular, as if the 
very intensity of his feeling> bad, alter the first moment, 
restored to him all his energies. As they passed through 
the vestry-door Isabella raised her e3^es for an instant to* 
his, and saw the deep dejection which was written on his 
countenance. She touched his arm gently to call his 
attention, and said, as he bent down his head, — 

“ D^ not be so sad ; you have nothing to reproach your- 
self with.”^ 

“ That is Si^nc consolation, dear girl,” replied Beau- 
champ, in a low^ voice, “hut still I must be sad. Ilow 
can it he otherwise, when I have to part with you for a 
time, even at t^e very moment 1 call you my own V ” 
Isabella 4id not reph', but her cheek varied, first 
glowing warmly, then becoming deadfy pale again. 

Where is Ned Hayward V” exclaimed Sir John 
’ ^ngsby, looking round. “ Where the devil ha^e you 
been, Ned?” he exclaimed, seeing his yotrt!g frien^ 
opining in al the vestry-door. , * 

I have been horsewhipping Wharto-U,” answered Ned 
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Hayward, in a difTerent tone ; “ but now, Lenliam, what 
are you going to do in the business?” 

“To go to London directly,” answered Beauchamp, 

and bring this matter to an issue at once.” 

“ Pooh ! the woman is not married to you at all !” cried 
^>ir John Slingsby ; “the whole thing is a farce. Still I 
think you are right.” 

“ I am quite sure you are,” said Ned Ilaj^ward, “ and 
I will go with you if you wdll let, me, Lenliani. But fij-st 
we must talk with good Widow Lamb ; examine these 
papers of hers accurately, ascertain exactly all the circum- 
■stanccs, and he ])repared with every sort of evidence and 
information. Cheer up, cheer up, my dear lord ! Honour 
and vStraight forward dealing always set things right ai 
last. Shall I call in the old woman? she is standing out 
there by the vestry-door.” 

“By all means,” said Dr. Miles ; “it may he as wx*ll to 
make all tlicse inquiries here, and determine at (mce uhat 
is to be done. The crowd of gaping idlers from Tarning- 
ham will disperse in the meantime. down here, 
Isabella, and he firm, my child, God does not desert those 
who trust and serve him.” 

While he w’as speaking, Ned Hayward had beckoned 
Widow Tiamh and Stephen Gimlet into the vestry, and, 
after they had entered, the old woman still leading the 
little boy by the hand, Dr, Allies took the papers from her 
and examined them carefully. 

“ 'J'iie very appearance of these documents,” he said 
at length, “ puts the idea of forgery, or at least recent 
forgery, quite out of the question. JS'o art could give all 
the marks of age which they jirescnt. But we can have 
another and a better assurance, I believe, than the mere 
look of the papers ” 

“ But what arc they — what arc they, doctor ? ” asked 
Sir John Slingsby ; “ I have not yet hcar^J the exact 
import 01 either.” 

Isabella moved nearer to the clergyman while he ex- 
plained, and all otlier eyes were fixed eagerly upon him. 

“T)ie first and most important docun|ent,” he s.dd, 

purports to be what is called in Scotland ♦he marriage 
lines of Archibald Graham, student in divinity, and 
Charlotte Hay, the daughter of Thomas Hay, of 
bank, Sieceased within the precincts of Ilolyrood — wIitcii 

P irns, i Suppose, that he died in debt. The paper — 1 have 
h feucli before — is tantamount to a marfiagc-certific^jfe 
England. The marriage appears to have been cole- 
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brated in one of the parishes of Edinburgh, and I liave 
• lately had cause to know •that very accurate registers are 
pt in that city, so that the authenticity of the document 
car be asccrtaiiietP beyond all doubt.’’ 

‘‘ liut the date — the djfleV” cried llcaiicharup. 

“ Tlie date is the 4th January, 1H~,” said Dr. Miles; 
“just thirteen years ago last January.” • 

“ Nearly two years before the execution of their 
villanous solienic against ine^” said the young nobleman ; 
“ so far, at least, all is satiblactory. ihit wluit is the other 
pajier?” 

“Hardly less iniportant,” rejdicd J>r, l\Iiles, whose eye 
had been running over the contents while be cornersed ; 
“but it mil require some ex])lanation. J would read it 
aloud, but that some of tlic teinis are iiiore plain and 
■ Rtraighttbrward tiuin ladies’ ears are accustomed to bear. 
Xt is signed Archibald (iiabam, however, dated tive years 
ago, and addressed to David Jiaiifb, wlio died in 4'arning- 
hani some two years back. He speaks o(‘ lii:> wife ChuTlottc, 
and tells bis cousin •that he hears she is still li\ing in 
'‘adullery uith Cajitain iMorelon. He says that, as her 
seducci’s property is somewhere in this neighbourhood, 
she is most likcdy not fir di'^taiit, and begs Dtuid Lamb to 
seek her out, and Ijcseech her, u[)on ^‘hiistian principles, 
to quit her abamloiied course of life. 4'lje good man — and 
he heenis a really good man — says further, that altlmugh 
he can never receive or see her again, he is ready to share 
his small stipend with her in order that .die m.iy not bo 
driven by poverty to a continuance in vice ; but be seems 
to have been ignorant ol' her pretended marriage with 
Lord Lenham ; at least, he makes no allusion to it ” 

“That was because be never knew it, sir,” said Widow 
Lamb. “I lieg pardon for speaking, but the way it all 
happened lyas this. Old Mr. Hay had sjient all he Iiad, 
and had taken llolyrood to avoid his creditors. Arcliy 
Graham, who wa^then studying divinity in Kdiiihurgh, 
had been born not far iroin Grecnbank, and hud mg out 
IV^. Hay, w'as very kind to him and his daughter. Though 
he was^iot very ricl|^hiinself — for he was the only son of a 
farmer well to do — he often gave the old laird and the 
young lady a dinner wdien they could have got one no- 
where else, and when ^Ir. Hay was taken ill and dying, 
h^waS wdth him every day comforting him. lie paid-lJle 
doctors, and found them food and everything. Wlu^fnbe 
old njan died, tlie young lady was left without an/ 
means «>f support. At first, she thought of teaching, for 
* . • z* 
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she had learned all kinds of tliinj^s in other times; but 
people Mere not very fond orhci*; lor she had alwr-yr, been n 
too gay for the Scotch folks, and llicre was iKmictlilng 
flighty in lier way that was not liked. ‘^It was need, not 
love, or gratitude cither, 1 belief, e, tliat made her marry 
poor Arcliy Graham. Soon afier, he got the ef 

lilaeklbrd, and went there to Jiavc the manso leadv, 
leaving his wile in Ediuburgli. lie was oYily gone tix 
■wcok^, hut he never saw her again, Ibr wlmn he came 
hade to take her to her new ho:ne, lie loiuid tl U' she Lad 
been rt'ceiving the ^isit.s of n very gay lor smee 

time, and had, in the end, g()ne away witii him in a 
phaeton about avvcck b(‘fore he airivt d. Ihgiit or ri.ie 
months alter that, a gay young lady came tu stay on a Visit 
at Old JMiss jMorctoifs, with Avhom try jioor husband, 
3 )a\id Iximb, was gr'ie^e, or wiial }ou ceil slewmi in 
England. I Inid gone down with her a-: Lnr maid, and 
had 11 juried the steward about eight years Ijeforc, Lt my 
poor girl klary was then about seven \\a: j (dd. \\ e saw 
this Miss Ilay, as slic called herself, -very oliein hut never 
thought she wa.^ the runaway wife of my liushand's coLdn.’ 
Iiuh‘ed, we knew little ( f tile Koiy till long alien-, ('ap- 
tain Moreton was generally at hi•^ aunt’s lion^e, though he 
often went away to ifhigland, and we all sliM he w-as going 
to marry the |>rctty young lady, if tlu-y were not inartied 
already, as some thought. Ihit ibori he lironglil over iiis 
own cousin, Mr. St. Leger, with him, ami siion after vve 
heard of the marriage l)y consent, wlieu Mr. St. Legcr 
had drank too much, and about hi.s going away in ha^'te to 
linglaiid, and we all said that it u'a.s a great shame, though 
■we did not kmnv it w:l^ as bad as it was. About lour 
months after,. ,ok^ jMIns Moreton died, arid one day tlic 
Captain came tlow'n in great haste to my liushand, and 
told liiru a long i^tory, which I did not bear till years after, 
about his being on the jioint of selling the properly: hut 
that he would take good care, he sai|^^ fliat David Lamb 
should not bo out of cnijilouncnt, for his father, the 
Honourable Mr. iMoreton, wguld take him as steward,, if 
he would go up to Tarningham directly. iVly Lushnnd 
said it would be better for him to stay qh the ground till 
Miss Moreton’s estate was sold ; hut the Captain, it seems, 
was in a great liurry to get ns off, for he said that his father 
wiis very anxious to have a Scotch bailiff, as they faniled 
*1^ ; and he promised all kinds of things ; so that 

with one persuasion or another, \vc were away in a 
to Edinburgh, to take ship there for Eaigland.' 
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There ^\c iiiLt Archy^Gruhain, ^vlio afterwards came 
• to vi^it os ; aiid ho and iiiy husband liad a long talk about 
his unfortmiate nijyriage, all of winch 1 heard afterwards; 
hut David Lamb vras a man of very low words, and he did 
not ineution to liis cousin ^anything abmit our having seen 
his wile at old Aliss Moreton’s, ihoiiixh it seonis the 
■ luitiistor was even then going down Tlioie to try and 
sc[uiratc her IVoin (^ajdain More1(>!i, ibr In; bad found by 
that lio'e a\1io it w^as that itoolc her nunv, and it was 
heeau^c lie had written several letters to ilie genlleniau, 
uiid threaleued t(» come himself diret tly, that the Captain 
■was in sucli a hurry to get ns away to Lnglaud.” 

do not understand w'hy your husband did not tell 
the wliole triilh,” said Dr. Miles, gre.vely; “ it might have 
■ saved great mi^'chief, J\Lrs. Lamb.’' 

“I know tliat, sir,” rcjdied the \*idow; “hut there are 
great difercnces in tlu* Avay men thnd/ of such things, 
lashed my liusliaud afterwar-ds Avhy he did not mention 
all rjjont tiie marriage wiih "Mr.^^r. linger : hut lie said ho 
tvaiipMl to lujiT nK)reh])ont it hcfo”e Ik op nod Irs mouth 
““to any one ; llmi he wa^* not sine th-ey hie! set up this law 
mariiage as a real marriage at all; ami llial: if might ho 
only a smt cl joLo, so that if he sp^'ko lie miglit do more 
mifechieftlmn was already done, i know liim to be a very 
prudent, thonglilfiil man, very s]ianng, too, of hi< w^ords, 
and it was not for mo to hhimc or oppose liim.” 

“Very tine, Ivirs. Lamh, very tiue,” said Dr. l\Iiles. 

“ Well, }our reverence,” ccm'imi' d tl e wblow, “ he end 
try to hear moic of the Imsiness, as soon as ho* had time 
to think of any tiling but hiniself and Ins own affairs; for, 
poor man, when he came Iicie he fourd tliat old iMr. 
Moreton liad no ocensum for a hailiff at all , and knew 
nothing at all about him.' AVe were going haedv to Scot- 
laud, agaiA, after having spout a mint of money in coming 
U]) to London, njjud then dxiwn here ; h' t my husband fell 
ill of yhcuniatie^Amr, and for si^ months was confined 
ucaily to his bed. All — or almost all thatwc had saved 
■\fas gone, and wt liad to try for a livelihood liere as w’C 
best cT)uld. 'We <iid better than might luu/e been ex- 
pected for sonuftime ; and David made rgany impnrios in 
regard to his cotfi^in’s wife and her second nmniagc with 
JJr* St. Leger; but be only lieard that tlie young gj,n- 
tlemau was travelling, and that they liad certainly^^v^ r 
lived together. .Long after that, came the lettcrfro;n 
Arcl*y CTraliam; and my husband, whose* health wius 
failing, consulted me about it ; and 1 said, that at all 
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events, it was a pity IMr. St. Leger, or Lord LeiihaTYi, 
as he was by that time, should not know all the truth, 
for no one could tell how needful it nii^lit he for him to 
prove that he was never really married to Charlotte flay; 
and David wrote hack to liis cousin, asking him to send up 
'proofh of his marriage with the lady. So that brought up 
the marriage lino'ii, and 1 have kept them and the first 
letter ever since my husband’s death.” 

And is Archibald (Iraham still living?” asked Dean- 
champ, who had been listening with pairitul attention. 

“lie was living not two years ago,” ansuered Widow 
Lamb ; “'for he wrote to me at the time of my hiishaiid’s 
death, and sent me up ten ]K)unds to hcli> me. Door 
David had not neglected wliat he thought of doing, nheii 
he asked for the proofs; hut we could hear nothing of 
you, my lord. You had been very kind to my jioor bo}", 
and 1 always put my husband in mind of the huvitiess, so 
that he wrote to you once, I know, saying that he had im- 
poitaut information for you if you could come to Tarn* 
ingham.” 

“ 1 recollect,” said Lord Lenliam, “ such a letter followed 
me into Italy ; l)ut 1 did not recollect the name, and 
thonaht it but a trick of that unhappy woman.” 

“Well, my lord, 'the ca>c seems very clear,” said Dr. 
!i\iilcs ; “ but yi)ur immediate comluct in this business may 
require some consideration. Terhaps we had better all go 
up to the Turk and talk the matter over with Sir John at 
leisure.” 

“ No, my dear .sir,” answered Beauchamp, in a firm 
tone, “ my conduct is already decided. If you please, wc 
wall just wad k to }our liouse for a few minutes. I dare 
say all the people are gone by this time. Conic, Isabella, 
tlicre will be puice for us yet, dear one and lie gave his 
aim to his bride, wlio drew down her veil to hide the tears 
tliat WQYC in lier c) es. 

* All the party moved forward hut fjk’ John Slingsh}^ 
vho lingered for a moment, and laid his hand kindly u])on 
^fie widow’s arm. “ You are a good w^oman, Mrs. Lanih*” 
said the old baronet — “a very good ,wm man, and’ I am 
much obliged to you. (io up to the paJk, Mrs. Lamb ; 
and take the little hoy with you. I’ll come up and talk to 
you by and by ; but mind you tell the housekeeper to take 
good care of the little man, and give him a hunch of bridc- 
cake^‘"5 don’t think there will he much eaten in the house 
hf any one^elsc. You go up too, Ste, and wait till I 
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When Sir John followed to the rectory, which was 
somewhat slowly, he found the rest of the party in the 
rector’s drawing-rj)om. Kow the house was built upon a 
plan not uncommon, and very convenient for studious 
bachelors like Dr. Miles. The drawing-room on the right 
side of the entrance hall opened hy fbjding -doors into a 
library, which formed a right angle with it, ninning along 
the back front of the house — for houses have contradic- 
tions as M ell as human being#, and I may add many a man 
has a hack front to his cliaractcr as well as many a house. 
The library occupied one half of that side ; the dining- 
room tlie other half; the offices jill on the left of the en- 
trance hall, and the hall and the staircase the centre, 
f I'caucliamp, at the moment of* the haronct’s entrance, 
was speaking to Dr. !Milcs and Ned Hayward in the bay 
window ; Isabella was seated at some distance, with her 
liand in her auntV ; and Mary Clilford was leaning ten- 
derly over I'cr. Ihit the position of all parties was soon 
changed. * * ' 

^ sooner the better, tlicn,” sa'd Dr. ]\Iiles, in answer 

to something rioauchamp had said ; and turning away, the 
3"Oung nohlernaii ajiproachod Isabella, and took her hand, 
saying, ‘^‘■'^peak with me one moment, love.” 

; jsaholla rose, and her husband led her into the library, 
and thence to the dining-room, leaving the doors open 
behind him. “ Dearest Isabella,” he said, “ forgive me for 
all the terrildc pain 1 have caused 3^011 — hut yo\i know 1 
■was deceived, and that for the world I would not have iii- 
ilictetl such distress upon 30U intentionally.” 

“ Oil, I know it — 1 know it,” said the poor girl, her 
tears flowing last. 

“ Hut out of evil springs good, dear Isabel,” continue ! 
Beauchamp; “by this day’s misery and an.xicty, T trust w.' 
have purtliascd peace and hapinness tor the future. V'e" 
for me, my behaved, remains one more painful eflbrt. Tid 
the decision of tffWaw is pronounced upon all the circum- 
stances of thi.s case, I must leave 3’ou, dear girl. No hup- 
]Jfncss that your society can give me must induce me to 
place a doubthil position. I must leave you, then, 

my dear Isabclfti, my bride, my wife, eveifc here almost at 
the steps of the altar ; but I go to remo-ve every obstacle 
tfvwir permanent reunion, and 1 trust, in a very few wec!c«, 
to clapp 3u)u to my heart again — ^mine bc}’ond all dm^t - 
mine tor ever. 1 knew not, dear girl — I hardly klfeu' iijl 
now,* how dearly, how passionately, I ’loved you, but 1 
find from the difficulty of parting with you, from the agony 
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of this moment, what it is to love with the w^liole heart. 
That very love, however, requiAiS rne to go. Therefore, • 
'or a shorty a very short time, farewell, my love and he 
threw liis arms around her, and pressed one ki^ upon 
lier lips. * 

Oil, do not go — do not go yet,” said I'^ahclla, clinging 
to him. ‘‘ Oh, ^ was bo happy this inonnng, Henry, I 
hit quite oppressed v.iih it. lain sure there is a dizzi- 
ness oC iho hca't li as rjf the brain — but iit)w 1 sliall 

go home and weep all day !” 

‘‘Nav, do not do that, dear girl,” saM l‘errach'inip ; 
“for onr paining is h.it lor a siiort tinnu Kveiy one 
judges tl.al 1 am right in going-. Oo not let me thinkpny 
tiiinhs oitnunvi .j, do luit rv.nd>‘)' more iiitter Avliat 
Intler emnr'h airotdy, !>y a i. no a ledge that you are 
vSiiileiing more than i 5 nec(i!iil. t hiecr niv Hahella 
— cheer ihee, and d » not give a. ay to gp-i'u'joid mppiehen- 
^ion, when out late i> nghtened ol“ lialf it" n?‘i';ht, by the 
eniiainty, tli ■ pov/ve certainty, that iherc is no seiious 
barnei Iictwa .m us.'’ 

“ 1 -\m 11 tiy, ’ i-’id Is* u'lla, “an.l 1 lichevc yon are right,* 
l.mt still this is ail v^i \ sad,” and Ibe tears poured down 
aiVe'«Ii. 

VVheu Beauclianq) came forth, imwever, Isabella came 
witli him, and wa> c>d;o n* ; li'it she wotdd not trust her- 
scll to s[iLMk til! be wi ' "one. 'I '-e pvU ling wes than soon 
over. Ved lli\\varvl c died up the <‘arin>o, g,r. e some 
d:reclio\'i regar.i'.ng ii. ^ o\mi haggn ;j (v) Sir John iSling^hy’s 
'03 vant , and ba !e ’..i.ewtH to j^iarv c'iijibrd and the rest. 

( .cauoh‘.U’'p ora*',' m »r,‘ pressed Is.d eila’s h ind in hi-*, and 
h’-rryiug out, sp'm.g into Ins fur'-ige; Ned Hayward 
thdoa ed, and one of iiie post-hoy, ajipronching the side, 
;dkr a ''Ctn int haU slint the dour, touched his hat, and 
lobed, “ \\dil you go by Winter lvUi or Buxloi's lun, my 
hnalV” ’ ^ 

“ Ih Winterbm," aiHvvcred Bea iclv'tdp, mechanically^ 
i.ml in iKh^iiier min itc the carriigc eras rolling on. ' 

For about tu motv minutes t-ar John Sling-hy remained 
tailing with L>r. and tlieii die party, which ‘had set 

(Jilt U'om 'rariiinghain Bark so happy and<^o gay, not two 
h urs before, returned sad and desolate. Even the old 
t. nonet's good spirits failed him, but his good humour did 
n-K; and while Isabella retired, with Mary to her own 
l he culled Widow Lamb and Stijphcn Gimlet into 
ftva library., Aft^’r having assured himself that the* little 
boy was taken good care of by the housekeeper, ’he re- 
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‘raying, “ You are a g'ood woman, Widow Lamb, a very 
good woman, and^’ou have rendered very excellent bcrvicc *• 
to us all this day. Now 1 am not so rich as 1 could wibh 
to be j(i>t now ; but [ can tell j^ou what I can do, and 
what i Vvill do, Widow Ijainb. Stej)hen has here his 
cottage as keeper. It is a jnirt (d‘ his wages at j)resent ; 
but 1 neglit die, yoti know, or the pro])erty might he sold, 
Widow 1/uub, and then tkosc ulu) came in might turn 
liini out. Now, I’ll give you a lease of the cottage and the 
little irden, and the small held at tlie side — they call it 
tile Si\ -acres Field, thona.Ii there arc but live acre i and 
two ro' 'Is, :nid the lease shall run for your two livCis. You 
may rut i;i the little man’s bfe to(>, il' you like ; and the 
rent ^'rdl bo a crown a year, W.dow Lamb, i’ll iiavo it 
d'unj (lirt'ctly. lllv/riio to Lacun to draw the lea'-e this 
ynnuto,” and down sal !‘wr John Shugshy to liis library 
tah'le. 

‘4 beg your ])ardon, sir,” said St^dien (limlet, approach- 
iii'j witli a re'jpecttn*! bow, “but 1 think it would be better 
not to giM' the lease jn-'t ^ et — though 1 am sure l)(dh land 
(luody jjsr'b are very mucli obliged; but you lecollccfc 
uhat 111 .t h 111 iUlow, atloruey Wliarlon, said about the pa- 
pers b.mg f'U'geil ; and if yon w'erc to give us au\ thiug, just 
now, lie would diadarc v.’c were bribed; i‘or lie is a great 
rascah sir, a-. 1 heard this monueg.” 

“ Y'ou ai‘e light, wou are quite right, Stopben,” replied 
Sir Jolm Sii^lg*^l>y ; “ aud Wharton is a great rairtcal. 1 am 
glad that Ned Hayward borsewbiiipcd him ; T dare say he 
did it welb for he is a capital iellow, Ned llaf ward, and 
alway-. liked horsewhipping a scoundrel from a boy. But 
wluit was it you overheard this morning, Slejdieu V I hope 
you wcue not eavesdropping, bde? d'hat is not right, you 
know.” * 

“Not I, John,” answered the gamekeeper, “hut I 
roubi not help bearing. I’ll tell you how*it all ^^as in a 
minute. Ye.-tcrday morning I was coming over here with 
*the yapers wdiich Cloody Lamb gave me for Lord Lcnliam ; 
but I took a bitf)f a stroll fir^t, and just when 1 vvas jclo-e 
upon Ohaudlflgh ilcath, Captain Moret^n Jumped out of a 
hedge upon me in front, and young Harry Wittiiigham 
# •pTnioned my arms behind, and before [ could do anything 
ibnuyself, they had a rope tight round my edbow's^nd got 
me away to tholone cottage, where they shut me up. yi a# 
ro8ni with bars to the windows, and kfept nfc there all day 
and* all last night. I did not sleeg much, and J did not eat 
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muc^i, thongh the captain cramitlprl some bread into my 
and rno ti pail of Wter, out of wlhcli I was 
obli*fed to drink like a horse ; hut tliey^ never untied my 
arms. H owever, J heard a jjood <k’al of'goin^ about, and 
a carriage- wheels ; and some tiiuo* after — it must have been 
twelve or one o'clock nt night — there was a great ringing 
at the bell, and people talking, and 1 heard young AVit- 
tinglKirn's voice, and then some one galloped away on horse- 
back. Jhit noliody came to leti^ne out; and I sat and looked 
at the day dawning, wondeiing when all tliis would come 
to an end. 1 looked long cuougli, however, heUirc I saw 
a living soul, though about six^ 1 heard people mo\ing in 
the house About an liour after, I saw jioor Ihlly L:unb 
out of the window, civi'pmg aliout in the garden as ii“ he 
was on tlio look-ont for something, and 1 ]nit my loot to 
one of the ])ane‘=! of gia^-'^, and started it in a minute. Tliat 
was signal eiiough lor tlie good hul ; and he ran u]) and 
put his iVe to tile window, wiiispering to me lo malvC no 
noise, /or (hi])tain A/onuon^ had /just come hack in a gig, 
and liad mot Mr. VViiarton at the door,' and tliey w ere Ijoth 
in the drawing-room together. 1 was not going to stay 
there, however, like a rat in a trap, a minutr lonj'cr than 
was needful ; so as soon as 1 found that Ihll luul ius knife 
ill his pocket, 1 made* him put liis arm through the iwoken 
pan(', and cut the cords round my elhoivs. I then got ins 
knife to open the door, hut the one 1 came in hv wo.s bolted 
as wadi as locked, so d couldn’t get out tliat way. But there 
w’as another door at the side, and I tiu’ced the lock hack 
there sosin enough, ddiat let me into t!ie dining-room, 
wliich had two doors, too. d'hrough one of them L could 
hear ])L*oj)le talking loud, and the other w i^ locked. 1 
could iHJt manage to open it. and though 1 had a great 
longing to g<? in and give Captain iMorcton a good hiding, 
yet as they were two to one, and I was half-Aarved, I 
thought it might not turn out uadi, and stavfd quiet where 
I "wa®. 'fhen I heard them talking, anWWiartou said he 
could hang the captain ; and 1 thought it very liktdy. But 
the cajdaiu said to do that woidd put nothing in Wiiarton’^ 
pocket, and he had better take his post obit, as he called 
it, lor ^i^’C thousapd pounds, w hicli w’ould gi\^* him a chance 
of something, and come over with him to Winterton, and 
kcej)_ the lady quiet, if she w’ould go to the church. Ther^ 
wad a^od deal of dirty haggling about it, but 1 made- out 
that tlm woman wdiom he called C harlot te,,was going to be 
.At the wedding, and that she had a great spite at his l<frd- 
tip, and I ^guessed all about the rest from what Goody 
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Lamb had told me. Sc^ as soon as they had gone off 
the gig together, which was not more than two or three mi- 
nutes after, I wfjlked out through the drawing-room, half^* 
scared the servant-girl into fits, and came away to Little 
Tarninghaiii clmrclt, sending Billy Lamb up to my cottage. 
This is the vhole storj^, sir.” 

'Fhe old baronet commended his keeper highly, and va- 
ticinated that attorney Wharton \Aould be hanged some day, 
in vxhich, however, he was mistf),ken, for that gentleman 
lived and prospered ; and his tombstone assures the passer 
by, that he died universally regretted and respected ! 

'I he day passed heavily at Tarninghamlhirk, and Isabella 
T.CTnaincd all the morning in her own room. It was a very 
Litter cup which she had to drink ; for to apprehension 
and disajipointrncnt was added another painful sensation, 
'lo her it was inoxprcssibkv distressing to be made the talk 
of the common ])ublic. She bad lelt that the vciy an- 
nouucemeht of her marriage in public, ncwpajiers, the gaz- 
ing crowd in the church, the jjpectaclc and the publicity in 
fapt ^vhich attend such events, were an} thing but pleasant. 
Blit now, to bo the topic of conversation, the object of talcs 
and nimonrs, to be jnlied, commiserated, perhaps triumphed 
over — to be even slandered, added deeply to all she suf- 
fered both on Beauchamp’s account’ and her own. How- 
ever, she made a great cllbrt to concjucr at least the na- 
tural expression of* her feelings. She knew that her father, 
Jier aunt, her cousin, all lelt deeply for her, and she was 
resolved to cause them as little pain as possible by the sight 
of her own. She washed away all traces of tears, she calmed 
lier look, she strove not to tJiink of ijcr mortification, and 
at the dinner-hour she went down with a trancpiil air. 

Her room was on the side of the house opjiosite to the 
terrace and the principal entrance, but slic had to pass the 
latter intlicr way to the drawing-room. As she did so,- she 
saw* a carriag* and post-horses at the door ; and as she ap- 
proached the dmwing-room, she heard a voice loved and 
well-known. She darted forward and entered the room. 
•l>eauchafnp and Captain Hayward were both there, as well 
as her father and Mary Clifford . The very effort to- con- 
quer her owft feelings had exhausted her strength ; and 
Joy did what sorrow had not been able to do. 10 re she had 
(taken two steps forward she wavered, and ere Beauchamp 
could reach her, had fallen fainting to the ground^^ 
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'■^Vjtii bitter disappointment at his heart, with the dark 
shadow which Ijad linnjjf so lonj^ over his existence, turning; 
ail the rosy hopes ol life to the leaden f^ray of the grave, 
now returned after a brief jieriod of briglitcr expectations ; 
with the cup of joy snajtched Ironi his hand at the very 
moment he nas raising it to bislips, Bcanchanip leaned 
hack in his carriage, and gave himself up for a few minutes 
to deep and sorro\\fiil meditation. lie renu-mbered well 
when the feeding of love was springing up in }iis bcavt 
towards Isabedia Slingsby, that, upon mature coirddcration 
of his fate, he had determined to crush aPectiori in tlio bud, 
to batten down tlic fountain <d‘ sweet waters, which he 
feaied som^inaldic power would turn to p(»ison, and never 
attciupt to link the fate of that dear girl to Ins soi rovrful 
one, even l)y the gentle tic. of mutual love ; and now he 
nlmost regretted that he had not kept Ids resolution, it is 
(rue circ'iinstances had cliangod ; it is true, there were 
good hojics that the cmI star of his destiny seemed likely 
lo sink, and a brighter one to rise; but yet a iiiiiid long 
siccustt^med to di>apjK>intiiient ami sorrow^ can wiLli dif- 
fc.nlty be brought to listen to the voice of hope without 
]i,.itring the wai'iiing tongue of tear at the same time. All 
S' 'med to prolni^c Avell ; fur the removal of th.it heavy 
v/eight which had oppressed his hcftrl, kept down his 
energies, ennhed love and joy, ami left him nought in 
life bi.t solitude and di:a))])ointinent, and despair. 15ut still 
Ids experience of the past taught him to expect so little 
from tiic future, that lie dared not indulge in one' vision 
of relief, and althougli he had used the words of hope to 
Isabella, he could not apidy the balm to bis owni wound. 

Xed Llayward sat beside him quietly, ami let him think 
for about ten minutes ; and be did so foiP^wo reasons. In 
the first jilacc, he kneiev that it was very vain to oiler 
consolation so soon after a bitter mortification had bcerl 
receh od ; and, in tlie next place, he did 'not wish to rouse 
his companion from the reverie till they had passed 
Tarningham Tark; for he judged that the sight of scenes 
as opiated in memory with happy hopes now removed afaiv 
woulduanly add poignancy to disappointment. However, 
w I, ten the park w as passed (ami the four .horses went at a 
very rapid rate), he commenced the conversation in a H^ay 
the most Id-icly to lead Ileaucbamp’s mind from the more 
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painful points of Lis situation, and to fix them upon thos| 
more farourable. * 

“ Of course, Leuliani,” he said, with an abruptness th^f 
nnulc bis conii'anioii start, before you act, even in the 
slightest particular, }(Ai will ccmsiilt some counsel learned 
in the law; This seems a case in which, witli proper 
ihMiiagenient, you have the coiojilet^ command over your 
o\\ii late; Init where a few lalse steps might he very 
dotiii .enLal--r()far, at Ici^t, as delating the deterniination 
of the affair I'or some months, ’’ 

I know not, uiy dear Hay waul,” answered Lord 
Lmdi on, how thu may turn out; but circumstances 
ha', e i\ ndcred me, once the iiio?.L hoj)eiiil aiul hgjit-hcm'ted 
()i iiiui'.aij jjenjgs, tiie nuist de'-iioiKliiig. J have a .^>ort of 
iiupie>^lv)n rpou Pio, ti; it the icMilt will not he so f.ivour- 
a!)ie as yon !| aio. i Jia\e io oppose long pnictised eim- 
nn\' oud tiie Uio^tunMir ']/uIous luscof e\ cr> means, liow ever 
h:ne a r''!;';- i lemv inljcr, too, tiiatth'-s hiisniess 
Iku I, s en long ploltimr, innl dej)t;nd tipon it, that nothing 
which a ]'erM.rtdd iiun.ai nood could do to ()hiiUuato 
c\eiy luue oj' this iouner iiimuagc has been left undone. 
J)e;)' :i'i \\[ '»n :t (i'.o c<'> r jiirac) has hi''n going on for some 
tio'f*, .m:! that toe c.,oceohucnt c,i’ this woiiuiife CAi^teuoo 
hr. heui iiilmiiioral and s\ >.ciii!i(ic. in fact, nothing 
eoiih] he I'uire m'li'nl, nothii g more base, hut nothing more 
cvichidiy pre-arianuod than a!i the slcju which tiu‘y have 
tJu'ii w'lihin the hut two or ihiec inonlLs, Kven on the 
very sale of her guoi.*., winch took place m Fans, about 
nu'ntii a;p\ L was ann )tniced by public ad\ ertisement that 
they had ii^'cn trie jirc^p-orty of the late Cliariotte liay. 
Lady Lenhaiii. i am iilriid neltiier 1 nor any lawyer, 
iicn\ever shrewd, ill he found equal to encounter this 
wmman, whose cunuing <.nd dcterminution 1 never knew 
matclunl.” 

‘■She scorns a precious virago indeedy” said Xod 
Hayward; “^,’^1 never you fear, iny dear lord. 1 don’t 
sei" up tv) be a Solomon; but ♦here's a maxim which I * 
• estahliahed when I wsls very young, and wliicli 1 have seen 
hr(?ttk down vi^i'y much less frequently than inobtofhis 
proverbs ; jUid it will go in your tavoiy, if we but manage 
pro}?erly. It is this : * Ilogues always forget something.’ 

, j.)epend upon it, it uill hold good in this instance. Indeed, • 
sec that it has ; lor these good folks forgot ^i|)letely 
the marriage^ certificate in the hands of Godfly Laiirf^ 
I^oubtless that certincate will be esteily 'verified, sro as to 
pUI; its authenticity beyond all doubt; then nothing will 
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jremain but to prove the existence of your predecessor in 
the fair lady’s affections at a period subsequent to her 
•'firetended marriage with yourself.” 

“That may be difficult to do,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Not in the least,” cried Ned Hayward. “ ITc has 
written to the good old ^\id()w within two years, it seems. 
Of course, they \vill try to shake her testimony, and, tliouirli 
I don’t think that can be done, we must be prepared -with 
other witnesses. Now, you and* I don't in the least doubt 
the old woman’s story, and if that story is true, lior 
hnsband’s cousin, the fair lady’s husband, v/as living, and 
the clergyman of a ]>bicc culled Blackford, not two years 
ago. Everybody in his parish will know^ whether this is 
true or not, and a Scotch minister’s life is not usually so 
full of vicissitudes as to admit the po&'-ibilily of a diflic ilty 
in identifying that Archibald (Iraluun, of Bliicldord, was 
the husband of Charlotte llay.” 

“Yon should have been a lawyer, Tlayw’ard,” s;iid 
Beauchamp, with a faint smile — “ at all cvcnls, you ]n‘o\o 
a very excolleiit counsellor for iny hopes' against my ftarv” 

“A lawyer! Heaven torofeiul I” exclaimed Med Hay- 
ward, laughing — “a soldier is a much better thing. Eeu- 
ham ; ay, and I believe, wb.cn lie kn(>ws his profersiou, 
more lit to cope wntli a lawyer th.^.n aimoijt any one t ’nc. 
It is always his business to mark well cvciy of his 
position, to giuird well c^cTy weak ]>art ; and thc ii, liming 
taken all liis precautions, he advances siiaight forward jiL 
the enemy’s works, looking shai*]) about him that lie he 
not taken in flank, and ho is almost sure to cany tlio field, 
if his cause he good, his heait strong, ami his army true.” 

8ucli conversation wms not w’ithont its ciiect njii.n 
Beauchamp’s mind. Hope is the next thing to happiness ; 
and hope returned, hecoming every moment more and 
more vigorous from the cheerful and sanguine chakictcr of 
his companion. At length Ned Ihyward loojfcd out of the 
window, exclaiming, — 

“Here we are coming to Wiiitcrton, T suppose, wlicre 
we change horses. Devil take tho.se post-boys, if they go 
at that rate through the crowed they wi^i be over some 
fellow or another. V 

“ Crowd 1” said Beauchamp, and lie, too, put his head to 
the window. • . 

The ^[ttle solitary inn at Wintcrton-cum-Snowblast w as 
t tfni‘ the side of the road next to Ned Hayward, hut when 
Lorcl Lenham, leaning forward, looked out, he saw some foi*iy 
©T My people, principally country folks, ostlers, and post- 
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boy?!, collected round tl e door of the house. There was a 
sprinkling of women amongst tlie various groups into whicli 
tlicy had fallen and in the midst there appeared a conmioft' 
poht- chaise with the horses out, while a man on horseback 
w as seen riding aw\ay a Jolting canter. 

“ There’s something the matter here,” said Beauchamp ] 
‘•'1 w ill ttll one of the servants to ask?’ 

As be spoke, the ebaise dashed on towards the inn door, 
and A’ed J lay ward’s prediction of the consequences likely 
to ensue had nearly been verified, for so eagerly Avere 
many })crsons in the crowd engaged in conversation, that 
they did not change tlieir position until the last moment, 
iViid I lien a general scattering took place, which in its haste 
and confusion liad A\eli-nigh brought more than one man 
or woman under the lect of the leaders. 

“ Horses on,” cried the, wheel post-boy, as he droNe up, 
speaking to the ostler of the inn, Avhose natural jiredilec- 
lien lor post-horses called his attention to the carriage 
sooiu’f tlian that of any other jierspn iii tlic crowd. 

^Vc Ini’n’t got *lwo pair in,” he said, in reply, “ with- 
out that pair wliich is ji^t off the shay; we ha’ been 
obliged to send olf one this minute to the magistrates, 
’bout all tins here business.” 

Wluit IS the matter, iny man?” said Ned Hayward, 
out of the carriage window, “ what business is it }oii are 
talking of 

“ 1 had hotter call master, sir,” said the ostler, pulling 
the brim of Ins old hat with a homewhat rcnitenl look, as 
if he did imt like to answ er the question ; ‘‘ he'll be bore 
in a minute.” 

This seems sometbing strange,'’ said Beanebamp ; 

“ we bad better get out and see. “ Opeu iJio door, 
Harrison.” 

The sfrvaut, wdio Avas standing Avith bis hand upon -the 
silver knob of, the carnage door, instantly did as he Avas 
ordered, and tltr^v down the steps with a degree of Aclie- 
incnce customary to lackeys and serviceable to coach- 
%nakers. Ned Hayward being next to the door got out 
first, "and as he p^it his right foot to the ground, the Uud- 
lord of the irfli came up, bowing low to^he first occupant 
of a carriage which had two serA^ants behind and a coronet 
on the panel. The bow would have been much more mo- « 
derate to a simple yellow post-chaise. * 

What is tin; matter here, landlord ? Has any^ScidcMfr • 
happened?” • . * 

Why, yes, my lord,” replied the landlord, supposiug 
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^nr friend to 1)C proprietor of the Ychicle, “a terriMe 
aeeideRt, too — that is to s.iy, not exactly, chher — for it 
linear enough the thinj^ Wii9, done on purfjosc ])y sniuc oiic, 
who, it is not for me to say till the rna‘^istrateo come.” 

“Jhit what is it? what is it?” said Beauchamp, who 
follow’cd ; you seem to be very mv^terioiis.” 

“ Why, you sec, tny lord,” replied th.c landlord, who 
thoneiht he could not he far \vron«; in honouring- both 
tlemcn with the same title, “ i^'s an aw'kward hndue'S. 
and one docs not like to say much ; but tlic ficntleman' > 
p;ot his throat cut, thafs certain — and whether he did it 
liimsclf, or wdicther the la^ly did it for him, seems a qu-^s- 
tion. All T can say is, I saw him sound adeep on tlie 
sola five minutes before sl^e came hacdc. ilo had a 
of hrandy-and-walcr and two fried e^xs jn't afler she 
went away with attorney Wharton, and see..icd (|uho in 
his riy:lit mind then, oiii} a httic tired Avilli r.iltim; u]) so 
late last night and gettiiuj: up so early this neeriiing. i;nt 
you don’t seem well, sir,” he continued, seeing Heancdimnp 
give a glance towards Ned Hiywm’ul, W’itli a cheek th, it 
had become ie< jiale death — “ had not you better cone 

in and take Fometliing V” 

“ rre'-ontly, j)rGsen(1v,” said ihjancharnp — go on — 
what were } v)n saying ’ 

“ Notliing, sir, hut that tlio lady seems dreadfully wild, 
and I can’t lielp thinking she's our ('f her senses — I alvaya 
did, for that matter.” 

“ Is the geutloman dead?” a'dred Beauchamp, in a low 

tone. 

“Ko, sir, not quite dead,” said the landlord, “and the 
surgeivn is a sewing np of his tliroat, hut it is no good, I 
am sure, for tlie room is all in a slop of blood.” 

“ Bo you know his name?” said Beauchamp. 

“AVhv, Captain jMoreton, I believe, sir,” said Wie land- 
lord ; “ I’ve heard so ■, I don't know^ it for ceJtain.” 

“ 1 will go in and see him,'’ said the ^’Oung rioldetjian, 
and he added, jierceiving a look ot‘ hesitation on the land- 
lord’s countenance ; “1 am his first cousin, air ; my name' 
is Lord Lenham.” 

The announcement removed all doubt fiom the good 
man’s mind, and Beauchamp and Ned Hayward w^allved 
forward into the inn, guided by the landlord. He con-, 
ductet^them at once upstairs to the rooms which had 
been (MJtinpicd by Captain Moreton and Charlotte Ha}'. 
At' one of the doors on the landing place, they saw a nxin 
l|tanding witli his arms folded on his chest, but the l^nd- 
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lord led tlieni past to a cliambcr in front of tlio boii'-c, Orst 
ciitcrin;;’ quietly himscW. It was a ii^hastly and li%rTibl(? 
scene ^\l)ich jn-csented itsd'lf' when Jieauchamp and 
Ilaywaid could ^ee into the room, dlic floor, the car])ct, 
tlic sof:!, were litcrally*dreiicbod A\itli j’ore, and even the 
’nliitc nindow curtains were^potted with daik-rcd diops. 
On the sofa, Avitb an old white-hcadcc? man a^ul a yoiin;^:er 
one It n’n’nf' oact him, Avas the tall ]>owerfiil frame of Oap- 
taiii IMoirton. Ills face pale as dcatli, h:s eyes 

sunk in his head, A\ith a livid-hhic cok)i!r spreadinfr all 
roinid them. I Lis tcnqdes secn\ed as if they liad hcoii 
dnATu in ; the leatures were jnmdted and sharp ; l!.e c\e- 
lidt’ closed; and the only sign of life ap]):irent was a ^I’.ght 
ppasiiiodic inoAenu'iit of tlie musch's of the face, wlieu the 
hand of the surgeam gave him )viin in the oj>er;nion he 
was busily ])erfoi’niing. Two or liirce other pi'i’S'ons were 
ill the room, a nf)ng‘ l n horn nas the la ml lord’s am f'e ; hut 
they all kept at a <1*^ lance, and the man hiinsidf u'Ia anced 
to tlu' surm-oii's side, and whi‘'[)ernd a word in hi" car.” 

“rier'entl\, jirC^ently,’’ said the (dd gentleman, ‘‘it 
AAoll he done lu ii miiuite;” hot Cnjiijun More ton ojicned 
hib eye,, and turned them rouml in the diieetmn of the 
door. It 1 " jirohahlo that he (hd not see ids c(msin, for 
lhey''h“’al again iinmedial"] y ; Inrt nevertlieless Ins lips 
ruovid as if he fain nould have f«aid .something. l>cau- 
chfruj) di.'l lut advance till ihet'hl .surgeon rai ’ed iiis head, 
and the AOiiiig man avIjo nas a"si."tirig him took his hands 
from the ])atioiil‘b arm. 'J'licn, however. Lord I.erihain 
moved lornard, and in a low tone a.died the medical man 
the extent of tlie iiij’ury. At tlie same nioiricnt Ked liav- 
Avard, judging that his jircscnce there Avas useless, if not 
iucouveiiieiit, advanced to a door at the further side of the 
room, sa_A dig to a person Avliom he instantly judged to be 
the misire.ss of the house, — 

“ T think Ave had all better go in here fur a minute or 

tAVO.” ^ 

“^The lady is there, sir,” said the landlady ; “ avc haye 
• put somebody in to watch her ; for Heaven knows what 
she«may do iiex^!” 

Neverthel#ss, Ned Hayward, who ^thought that per- 
haps some information valuahle to his friend miglit be 
^ obtained, opened the door to go in ; but the sight he he- , 
* field made him suddenly pause, though it had iiftne of 
those very striking and horrible objects which ‘fPere 
Sfiited by the* chamber be was just dquittyig. Yet mere 
was something still, quiet, and awful about its dark tea- 
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turc«!, wliicli perhaps anfectcd tlie mind still more. The 
loom #as a hed-room^ with two vTiiulows, and a door on 
'rtie left, which Captain Hayward easily distinguished as 
that at which he had seen a man standing 'on the outside. 
On the end of the hed sat Cjmrlotfe Hay, dressed exactly 
as he had seen her in the chiRh, and nearer to him ap- 
peared a strong, dhll-looking young man, seated in' a 
chair, with a constable’s staff in his hand. The unhappy 
woman’s position was calm and Qasy, and she sat perfectly 
motionless, with her high colour unchanged, her liaiids 
resting clas])ed together on her knee, her head slightly 
hent forward, and her eye with the peculiar dull gkis^y 
film over it, which we have already mentioned more 
than once, fixed earnestly upon tlie floor. Siie seemed in 
deep tliought, hut yet Tiot the thought c-f intelligence, Imt 
rather the dreamy, idle, vacant jioudering of mental im- 
becility. There was an nndetinable something that to the 
eye at once distinguished her state from that of' deep rc- 
ilcction ,• and a curl of tiic lij), not quite a smile, yet 
resembling one, seemed to mark out the idiot, 'flic sliutteps 
of one of the two wiridow.s w^ere closed, so that the room 
was in a sort of half light, yet on the spot to wliich the 
gaze of (’harlottc Hay seemed attached the siuishmc Avas 
streaming gaily ; ami the contract between her late, her 
prosjiects, her hii>torv, ami the warm, pure light of 
Heaven, was more painful than the harmonizing gloom of 
the dungeon could have been. 

When the door was opened by Ned Tlayw'ard, though it 
creaked, as inn doors will do, upon its hinges, she took not 
the slightest notice. Indeed, she scemeil nneonseious of 
everything, hut the constable who had been ])laccd to watch 
her, rose and advanced towards the door, to say that nobody 
could have admission there. 

“When the justices conic, sir,” he said, addrcssijng the 
young officer in a low' tone, “ tliey can do tjicy like, but 
iiobnily shall speak with licr till then.” ^ 

As he uttered these words, he heard alight sound, and 
turned his head; hut he turned it too lute. Chailotte Hay - 
had instantly taken advantage of his eyes b/‘ing w ithdra'wn. 
She was already giear the w’indow^ whichfr»was jiartly 
open, and as he darted across to lay hold of her, she threw' 
it up, and with one leap, sprang out. Ned Hayw'ard inj , 
stantly ^osed the door, that no sound might reach the otltei* 
Ttiofli, ar??f^ran forward to the young man’s sjdc, w'ho stood 
with' his head loaning out, and his eyes gazing down belov^. 
Tile bouse was built on a slight slope, so that the back was 

^ \ 
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a Btory higher than the front; yet the height from the 
^vindo^v to the stable-yarfl could not be more than twenty * 
feet. Ijiit the court was paved with large irregular ptones, • 
and there lay the'form of Charlotte Ilay, still, motionless, 
and silent. No groan rciftihcd^c cars of those who looked 
down I'rom above — not cverflR|uivcr of the limbs was to 
be seen. Some of the men in the yard Vore running up in 
haste, and the jmung oiiiccr and the coustaljle hurried 
down. It mattered little, however, whether they went fast 
or slow ; lor when they reached the yard, they Ibiind three 
men lifting a corpse. Ned Hayward gazed upon the couii- 
lemince, ^^hcro fierce and untamable passions had nearly 
obliterated mcie beauty of feature, but no trace of j)assion 
uas there now. All was mounifuily calm, and though the 
eyelids moved once up and down, there was nought in the 
eyes, when they \verc for an instant displayed, but the 
glassy stare of death, 'flic bonnet, which was still upon 
her head, Was dented in at the top, and a small red stain 
in the white silk, showed where the .blood was issuing 
sloAvly foith from scAiie hidden wound received in the fall. 

They earned her slowly into the house, and placed her 
on a sofa, in was called the pailonr, wljilc Nod Hay- 
ward rail upstairs to call down the surgeon. When he 
opened the door, the elderly man whom wc have mentioned 
was wa.^diing his hands at the table, and Beauchamp 
v/as seated by the sofa on uhich his cousin lay, bending 
down Lis car to catch the faint words of the wounded man, 
uho sceuicd siicaking to him eagerly. 

The surgeon raised his eyes as the door opened, and 
perceiving the hign which Ned Hayward made him to come 
ont, diicd his liaiuls in haste, and went to the door. 

You must come down directly,” said tlie young officer; 
“the unhappy woman has thrown herself out of the 
V itidow ; /aiui, altliough 1 believe all human aid is vajn, 
yet it is necessary that some surgeon should see her at 
once.” ^ ^ 

The old man nodded his head with a grave look,^ re- 
tiirncd for his instruments, which were on the table, and 
then fallowed dowm to the parlour. He paused a moment 
by the side oi the sofa, and gazed upon the face of 
Charlotte Ilay with a tlioughtfiil air, then placed his hand 
upon the wrist for a fevv seconds, withdrew it, and said 
'aloud, — ^ ^ • 

^ 1 can be of no use here — life is extinct. I will c^minCv^, 

thejicad, however,” and taking off the bonnet and cap, Be 
pointed with his finger to a spot on the back of the sWll 
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Ned Hayward turned away with a shudder ; for 

though he had faced death many a time' him sel*‘, and had 
seen men fall dead or woui^d by his side, ho luul never 
beheld a woman subject liRhe liite wdiich man is accus- 
tomed to brave. * 


“ This is a terrible Imsiness altogether, sir.'’ said the 
surgeon, following the young ^ohiccr to the window ; ‘‘do 
you know anything of it!” 

“ Nothing,” replied Captain Hayward, “ cxeo*pt that 1 be- 
lieve tbe unhap])y woman was mad, for ber conduct through 
life was that of a person hardly sane. Do you tliiiii; 
Captain Morcton likely to livcV” 

“Three or tour hours, porhaps," replied the surgeon : 
“ certainly not more. She did her work ver\ rcsohitel}, 
and uitli a strong hand. The Jiernorrhage caiiiud, he en- 
tirely stcjppcd ; he has already hist an awhil vpujiuity oT 
blooil, and he will sink gradually.*’ 

“d'hen you think that there is> no doubt of her hand 


having done the deed?” asked Ned Hay ward. 

ihit the surgeon would not exactly commit himself as far 
as that. 


“ He did not do it himself.*' was the ve])ly ; that is quite 
iinpoRsihlc. 'J’he wound is liom right to left, and duiwii so 
ikr round, that he could not have intheted it \Mlh his own 
hand, lie must liave been lying on the sola, too, when it 
was done — prol)al)ly asleep, tor the stroke of the razor wji’’. 
carried heyoml the neck of the victim, and cut the horse- 
hair cover through and through. The gentleman up-stairs 
with him is his cousin, 1 believe 

“I believe so, answered Ned nay\vard, hut I am not 


aeqainted wuth your patient, and tlieretoi'e cannot sav 
exactly.” V 

'fhe next moment steps were heard coming down, and 
Beauchamp and the landlord entered foe" parlour. 

“ Will you have the goodness to go up to Cajitain More- 
ton, sir,” said the young nobleman, addressing the surgeou, 
before he saw' what the room contained; “the bleeding from 
the throat has rjj -commenced, and iiearl3r suffocated him. 
Hayward, I must stay till this is over,” lie continued, as 
the old gentleman hurried away; but then his ejes fqll 
up(hi the sofa, and he caught Ned Ilajwvard’s arm. and' 
^ it tightly' without uttering a word. For a moment 

ot two he stetpd motionless as if turned into stone by®, the 
sight before him, and then walking slowly up to the side of 



the corpse, lie gazed long and earnestly upon llie face. 
feelings iinist have been strange during that long silen^^ 
pause. There, hyforc him la}'' the being who had been the 
bane of bis peace during all tlie early brighter years of 
life ; the Avonian who, AvUluMit ever having obtained the 
slightest hold of those afiectloiis by wl^ieh the heart, wlicn 
they are misplaced, is usually mo^t terribly tortured, had 
by ( DC infamous and daring act aocpiircd the power of 
embittering every momcnl of its existence. '^I'hc long, 
dreadful consequences of one youthful ci ror were at an 
end, the dark cloud was wafted away, the heavy chain 
broken. lie was free! hut by what horrible events was his 
liberation accomplished ? What a price of blood and guilt 
had they who had euthralled him paid for tlicir tenijuirary 
trium])h ! He could not bill feel thaf b\ the death of tha-t 
wonnin. sunsln'ne was rcstricd to his ]'ath ; and yet pain 
and horror, at the means of his resforalioii to light «and 
liap])incss' quelled every sensation of rejoicing. JNliie^led 
as almo'^t all human feelings are, ]se)lu‘,]:< never did m .ii’s 
Lct^rt experience such mixed cmotidiis. 

After what seemed a long tin.e to to any contem- 
plation, he turned to^Yards C'uj tai-i Haywnid, iiujuiring in 
a low tone, — 

“ llow (lid this happen, Hayward ^ and when?” 

few minuU'S ago,” ie]>iied his friend ; “the con- 
stable who was -watching her can.e to the door to speak 
with me ; and taking ad\antage of liis had; being tur> ed, 
she threw herself out of the wdndow'. rerhans LenliUii,” 
he continued, wdth that good lUling wl'ich alw'ays in 
niattcrp of deej) interest sprang up through the lighter 
things of Xcd Ilayw^ard’s character — “ jicrhaps it is better 
that this is as it is. The act w’as undoubtedly committed 
in a state of mind wdiicli rendered her irresi)onsit)le for 
her owm Conduct. Had she suivAcd, her fate might have 
been more ter^blc, considering another deed, in regard t.> 
which it miglit lii^e been dillicult to prove her insanity.” 

“ God’s will be done,” said licauchani]) ; “ that uuhtippy 
^nan is in no fit state to die, and yet I fear death is rajndly 
approaching. AiJ his hatred of myself seems to have 
given place tefthe implacable desire of vengeance against, 
this ])Oor tool of his own schemes. lie says that there is 
^ so doubt she committed the act 5 tha't he was sleepii^ on 
the -sofa, having sat up late last niglit and risen e^y this 
morning, and suddenly found a hand pressed upon uis • 
an# a shai'p instrument drawn furiously across his throat. 
He started up crying for help, and beheld the wretched 
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^wcwnan with the razor in her liaiid^ laughing, and asking if 
,.]ie would ever betray her secrets again. It is, in truth, a 
terrible afl’air ; luit I fear his deposition, must be taken; 
aipl, if he is to be believed, she iiiust have been perfectly 
sane.” ^ 

“ I wonder if sIiq was ever perfectly sane?” said Ned 
Hayward ; li'oni all I have heard, 1 should doubt it — 
but here comes one of the magistrates, I suppose, or tlie 
coroner.” * 

It proved to be tbe former, and the worthy justice first 
entered the parlour and examined tbe corpse of Cdiai lotto 
Hay as it still remained stretched u})on the sofa. Country 
justices will baA C their jests upon almost all subjects ; and 
tliongli ho did it quietly, the gentleman in question could 
not refrain from sa}ing, after looking at the body lor a 
moment, — • 

“ \\'ell, we arc not likely to obta.in any inforniation from 
this lady, so avc had better see the otlicr ])erson, avIio is 
capable of being more communicative. , Which is the way, 
landlord? Have this room cleared and tbe door locked 
till tbe coroner can come ; lie will take the evidence in 
this case. I must get, if pos.sible, the deposition of the 
gentleman, v/ho, you tell me, is dying.” 

Thus saying, aaIiIi the landlord leading the way, and 
Beaucbaiii]), Ned Hayward, and one or two others 
following, he walked slowly upstairs and entered the room 
where Captain !Morcton lay. The surgeon was bending 
over him, and holding hi? head nj) on his left arm. But 
tbe inomeiit tbe old man beard the bustle of many feet, 
he wav ;d his right-hand as ‘if to forbid any one to a})- 
proacb. Everybody paused for an instant ; and in the midst 
of the silence that ensued, an awful and very peculiar sound 
was heard, soiuethiiig like that made by a horse taking a 
draught of water, but not so long and regular. Tt ceased, 
begun again, and ceased ; and the surgepn laid Captain 
Moreton’s hand down upon the sofa-enshion and looked 
round. 

The magistrate instantly advanced, saying, — ^ 

I must take the gentleman’s deposKion. ]\Ir. Abbott.” 
K. , “ You come adittle too late, sir,” said thl‘ surgeon he 
will make no more depositions now.” ^ 

^ was, indeed, as Tie said. Captain Moreton had iu^t* 
expiry ; and all that remained for the magistrate, who was 
Syon joined by one of bis worshipful brethren, was to gain 
all the information that could be obtained from the persons 
the hoi^s^, regarding the deaths of Charlotte Hay and 
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her paramour. I)eaucliamp and Xcd Hayward answered 
the queptions ■^^c^e addressed to them, hut entered^ 

into no unnecessary details. The rest of those who wera^* 
called iqjon to gtve evidence, or \olunteercd it, were much 
more urarnilous, and a% the two gentlemen remained to 
licar tiie nliolc depositions, thc}' were detained fur some 
L()ur« at ‘VVitterton. ♦ 

hen all was at length over, and Lord Lciiham and Ned 
1 1 a\ ward stc.od before th§ inn door, they gazed at each 
other for a moment or two witiiout speaking. At length, 
r-eaucham})’s servant came uj) fiom l!;o side of the 
carriage, which, liaving heen ordered some time hef’ore, 
was before the house, and iinpuTcd, in a con\monplacc 

IdiiC-t — 

“Wlitre shall T tell them to drive, my lord ?” 

^ here was a momentary look of hesitation in the young 
nobleman’s face ; hut the next instant he answered in a 
decided tone, — 

‘‘ ''J'o 'rann’ngl’.am Park,’’ and turning to li’s friend aft 
tlie) were once nj(.rc in Ihh vehicle, Jm said, with a 
' sipfi, — 

'“I will at Icr^'t carry licr the tidings, ITay^vard, and 
then 

I Jo jnuiscd, and Ked Ilayw'ard ask^’d, in his usual che.cr 
fid tone, — 

“And what then, LenhamV” 

“ Once moic on the w^ay to London,” Sfdd Pcaiichninp, 
adding gravely, hut firmly, “there must not be a doubt in 
]jcr mind ns to tlic validity of lier marriart-c. I kmnv how' 
one drop of such biltcnioss can poison the wdiole cup of 
jov ; Imt tell me, Hayward,” he continued, in a more 
'cheerful tone, “ wdicn is your own marriage to take place? 
You have told me notliing of it yet; hut }ou must, not 
supno'^e t^iat my eyes have been shut either yesterday or 
this morning.” 

“ I dill not nH-'ution it, because J imagined that 3 ml had 
rnoucdi to think df, Leiihain,” answered Xcd Jlayw^ard, 

“ not troin either w’aiit of frankness or want of regard, 
believe me. But to answer your question — tlic da 3 ' is not 
3 'ct lived. !Mr^. Clifford has consented much more readily 
than 1 expected, Sir John when he he?lrd it was over- ** 
joyous, and INIaiy’s two guardians, J^nowing that their 
•])ower is soon coming to an end, have determined to u^ it 
leniojitty. Heaven onl}^ knows, when wc fnst bec;«flc ac; ? 
quamted, about *three months ago, liy, the side of IMiis/ * 
Clitiord’s carriage, I had little thought, that’ therein \va3 
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my future bride. Had T known” that I stood in peril of 
<’ovc, and that with an heiress, tooj I believe I should have 
‘4iirned my horse’s head and galloped all tlie way back to 
London. Nay, more, there has not bsenU day during the 
last month, till about a fortnight a^l^o, tliat, finding myself 
in iminiiiciit danger, I have not been ready to depart, hut 
circumstances — cia^-inistancos, my dear Leiiham, those 
;liaiiis of adauKi!*!:, kept me here, till one day, without at 
ad intending it, I told the dea^j girl I loved her, and she 
bade me stay: so J had nothing to do but to obey, and now 
T tliink, in three weeks more, thoughtless Ned IJayv/ard 
will he husband of the sweetest and loveliest ijirl in the 
world.” 

“ With one cxcc])tion,” said lleauchamp, smiling ; and 
MIC of the best Inc'liands in the \Noild will he make her. 
But one thing nmre let mo say, Hayward; as little as you 
thought of iinclin.' maniage oii your OTiward path when 
iirst we met, so little did I think of Ihiding Irinidship, as 
little did 1 hope lor or even wish it; and yet there is 
nought on earth 1 value mdre than yours except the love 
of her I love bc^L Should the sage lawywws Inive a dotibt 
as to the validity of my marriage with Isabella, should 
they even think Jl better that the cercrnoiiy be repeated, 
with the fair hnly’s leave wc will choo.vc the saoie day, and 
stand at the altar like hrothciv«, as wc Ji,;ve beeii^to one 
another for some tbiie past.” 


CHAPTER XLir. 


BEAUcfi.VMr and Isabella vrcrc left alone togct^icr for a 
few niinntes before ilhiner ; for Sir flohn Slingsby and tlic 
rest of the party were considerate. She la/ upon the sofa, 
vitill weak from the elfects of the faintinff fit into wliidi she 
bad ‘fallen, and iicauchamp sat beside her, liolding hc^ 
hand in his. He had told her all that had happened, gently 
and kindly, not dwelling upon dark and* ln^;rible particu- 
lars, hut showincf her simply that tlie aspect of their fate 
was altered. He then went on to tell her liis plans, in- 
forming her that it was his intention that night to set*oIf • 
once Bwre for London, in order to ascertain, by the '.best 
Yogfd opinions he epuhl obtain, whether tlt\jir marriage was 
really valid, and, in case of finding that there was cyen a 
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doubt on the subject, to have the ceremony performed 
aj^ain ; but Isabella chaiifjed all his purposes. # 

“ JU'auchanip,” she said, for so she still always called^^ 
him, J think I Know you lo\^e me, and will not refuse me 
a request. It is t)iis : Jfo not go to London at all ; do not 
make any inquiries about the validity of our marriage* 
Look upon it as invalid, and let it be feiiew'cd. In a lew 
weeks, a vory low weeks, Mary is going to give her hand 
to your friend Chiptain lla^'vvard. Let us wait till then, 
and go w'itli tiieni to the altar. There may be some pain- 
liil circu instances to me, some paiufid memories. 1 do not 
love to 1)0 made the sidiject of conversation and gossip ; 
and in the cliurch tlie scene of this mornirig w^ill come 
torribly baok to my mind; but in the meantime 3011 will 
1)0 wntli Die L\ cry day, and that will compensate for a 
great deal.’’ 

So it was arranged, and in six Avccks from tliat time the 
two con'»iils weie united to tlie men wliom they loved. 
JlihicultK's and dangers have, their interest in telling; 
calm and tranquil* lia])pincHs’ has^ too lew incidents lor 
roc*ord. iked Hayward and Marv took up their abode wdth 
iiirs. Lliiionl ; and Hie lair bride bad never any cause to 
repent ibai ^IIe liad discovered in her Imsband sornetliing 
dee]K‘r, liner, nobler than those wIk) had given i ini the 
name ot Tliongbtless Ned lla^wvard. Certainly there were 
some changes came over liim. He was as cheerful, as sun- 
shiny, as li.ink and ready as ever; hut he was not quite so 
fond of fislnn*;, shooting, and hunting, lie liked a quiet 
walk or rule with jMary belter. He iound out for himself 
a II e>v employment also, and do oted a great part of his 
time to the rejnibition of Sir John Slingslij^’s affairs, easily 
gaining his (>ld Irieiid’s consent, upon the plea that he 
^vaiited occiquition. His rapid perception of the hearings 
of !\11 lli/rigs submitted to him, his strong good sense and 
quick ri^-'Oiiite ilcci.Jon, soon brought those allairs into yery 
cliticrent condition from that in which he found them ; and 
Sir John Slmgsby* found, that by proper regulation, though 
jyvdtli tin income diminished by the careless extravagsuice of 
many years, he had really more to spend than when his 
revenue was nominally much larger. 

Isabella and Leauchamp were as happy as the reader* 
Jias, already judged they would be. , He was looked upon 
by his acquaintances as a grave aud*.somewhat stern «ian; 
biifr Isabella had reason to know, that in domest^lile hct 
w»j cheerliil, gentle, and kind; for^it was only in ihc * 
heartless bustle and senseless chatter of ordinary society 
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that there came over him a shadow from the long conse- 
quences of one only error. ^ 

* We have but few other characters to dispose of. Mr. 
Wliarton’s history has already been tild. !Mr. liacon 
did much better in life than mi^ht have been expected. 
Although he was an honest man, he met witli a tolerable 
degree cl success, ‘strange to say. Aiding Xed Hayward 
in the rcgulalioii of Sir John Slingsby’s aflairs, he ulti- 
mately became a sort of agfnt or law-steward to the 
baronet. Heauchamp, who bought the More ton projjerty 
in the end, ernjdoycd him in the same enpaeir y ; and tuo 
other guitlemen in the country, finding that matters throve 
in his bands, made him their agent also. lie never gave 
them any ennse to coni])lain, and derned a very com- 
fortable income from the exerci>c oi“ this ’niancli ol' bis 
profession; but, nbat is far more extraoinlinary, in no 
instance did the pnqicrt}^ of his* employers jae .-; fiom them 
to him. * 

Stephen (liinlet, in course of time, hecamc the head 
keeper to Sir John Slingsby, was uell to do in tlie "Aorld, 
and gave his boy a very good education. AVidow ivamh 
lived for nearly ten years after tlie events whieli h ve been 
lately detailed, and she liad the bap])i;iess of seeing her 
poor boy AVilliam, by kind assistance given vben mo.^t 
needed, and judiciously directed \\bcn receised, rise from 
the state in wliicli we first Jbiiiid lum to be, at six and 
twenty years of age, the landlord of the White Hart at 
'rarningiuiiii ; and often, on a summer’s e\ening, nlien 
there Auis not much to do in tlTe ])luce, he would stand at 
his iim-door, and, thinking over all tlie strange events he 
had seen in his youth, witli a melancholy feeding of the 
difference between hiinself‘ and other men, lie vvould 
■whistle the plaintive melodies of wliicli be was so fond in 
boyhood, as if imagination carried him altogollijer an ay 
into the realms of iiiemory. 

There is but one oilier person, pcrha])sf who deserves 
any mention ; and, though bis career was brief, we* may 
speak of it more at large. Harry AVittingham tool^ 
possession of bis father’s large 'property^, with title midis- 
]mtc‘d. A poinjious funeral excited half-an-l#our s wonder- 
•^iiig admiration ii\ the people of Tarngham u lien the old 
gentleman was committed to the grave ; and for some sjiqi't 
timethopc*^ were ciiter&ained, even by wise and experienced 
^i>erson«f that young ^Vittingham would change bis mode of 
^ become more regular and careful in flis conduct, %ud 
away the* vices and follies tb.''t had disgraced him. 
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Tor a forfnip;lit he remained almost entire^)" at home, exa- 
mining papers, looking into affairs, and showing no smaTf 
talents for husificss. A number of petty sums, lent out by 
^Ir. AVittingbain on iii^rcst, were called in rather sharply, 
and some considerable purchases of land were made, 
sliowing a disposition on the part of the young gentleman 
to ])Ccomc a county proprietor, llis reputed wealth, as 
is alwa} s the case in England, whatever a man’s character 
maybe, ])rocurcd him a good deal of attention. People of 
liigh rospcctahility and good fortune, especially where 
111 ere were two or tliree unmarried daughters, called and 
left their cards ; hut TTarry AVitti ogham’s chief ^i^itor and 
eompaiiion was liis friend ^Ir. (Iranty, and two or three 
country gentlemen of the same stamp, nho wore leather 
breeches and top-boots, rode handsome horses, and sported 
a red coat in the luintiogTscason. The establishment kept 
u]) by okk j\rr. AVittinghani was greatly increased, even 
nithin a mouth after liis death. There were two more 
grooiys in the stahks, two moVc ^footinen in the hall ; but 
thin ^^as na sign of extravagance, lor the pro])erty could 
well- aflbiarit, or even more ; but yet there was a sort of 
a])parciit uneasiness of manner, an occasional gloom, an 
irritability upon very slight occasioiiR, upon whicli neither 
prosperity nor the indulgence of long-th\varted tastes had 
an}" clloct ; and Mr. Granty himself, in com erivition with 
a friend, thought fit to wonder \Giat the devil Harry AVit- 
tiiigham Avould have, for he seemed never contented, 
althoiigli he [)o.sses&cd as good a fortune as any man in the 
country. 

At length Harry AA'’ittingham gave a dinner-jiarty, and 
fixed jt, AvithoLit any knowledge of the coincidence, upon 
the very same day Avhen Mary Clifford bcst^).vied her hand 
upon Ked Hayward. AV^heii he discovered that sucji was 
the casc,^some slnirt time before the conipay met, he be- 
came vefy nuic4j irritated and excited ; hut pride would not 
permit' l^n to pul^thc dinner off, and liis friends assembled . 
at the hour named. Seven per>ons appealed punctually 
fPfe th(^ clock struck the hour, and shortly after descepded 
to the dining-roefln, where delicacies and even rarities 
Avere providecT in abundance, Avith the cluiicest Avines that ^ 
could he procured from any quarter. JThe souj) Avas turtle, 
^l^iyought expressly from London; btai Harry AVittingflain 
hinl^lf dtd not taste it. He ate a good deal of fish,* how 
ever, and asked ♦several persons to dripk Avine, hut it ap- 
pealed as if he determined to keep his hea*d ,cool,*-fif>r be 
merely boAved over bis glass, and p^t it doAvn. Mr. Grapty, 
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who well kuew/iiis old habits, was surprised at liis abste- 
miousness, and thought it hardJy fair, for he had himself 
determined to have a glorious night o( it id the expense of 
Harry Wittinghain’s cellar, and su(ili conduct in the host 
seemed likely to chill the drinking propensities of his guests. 

“Come, Wittingnum,” he cried, at lengtli; “Jet us 
have a ghass of Champagne together.” 

“With all my heart,” answored his entertainer; and 
tiic CHiampagne was poured out. 

“ Now, Wittiiigham, drink fair,” said Mr. Crantj^, 
laughing; “for hang me if you have tasted a drop to- 
day 1 — This way, at one draught.” 

“ Witli all iny heart !” aiisvvcied Harry ^¥ifctingham, an’d 
raised his glass. 11c held it to his lips for a moiiiont, and 
then, uith a sudden and very apparent clfort, drank the 
wine ; hut a sort of convulsive spasm instantly spread over 
liis Avhole face. It was gone in a moment, liowcvcr ; and, 
as if to conceal it, he said something sharjdy to liis butler 
about the wine not being good. “ It was corked,” liR,said ; 
and jNIr. Cranty, laughing, cried, — • v 

“ Try another bottle !” 

Another bottle was hrouglit, and the glasses filled all 
round. Harry Wittiiigham raised liis with the rest, hut 
instaiiily set it dcAMi again, and pushed it away from him, 
inurnuiring, with a haggard look — “ I can’t !” 

As* may be easily exiiccted, this ^ ery jicculiar conduct 
had its clVcct upon his guests. The party was a dull one, 
and broke up early, every one remarking, that Mr. Wit- 
iingham lasted not one drop of all the many wines that 
circulated round his table. 

When all were gone, he rang the bell sharjily, and told 
the servant go for ]\lr. Slatterv’. 

“ him to come directly — 1 do not feel wel}..” 

In ten minutes more, the surgeon was in tlio house, felt 
Ills pulse, ’ooked at his tongue, asked a fev. quc&tioiis, and 
then said, with a smile — *' ^ 

“ A little fever — a little fever! I will send } on a cooling 
draught, and you will be quite right to-morrow, 1, dare 
say.” ' ^ 

“ DouT send me a draught,” said Harry VViUingham, — 
I can’t drink it.” 

‘‘ Oh, it shall be'&iS good as wine,” said Mr. jSlattery- 
V “ (iood or bad, it does not matter,” answered the yoimg 
gentleman, staring somewhat wdldly in his face, “ 1 lell you 
i ^V4rink it— -f drink not at all — I hate the very thpught 
0^ drmkiBg.” 
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Another quick, shoi^ spasm crossed ]m countenance is 
he spoke ; and ^Ir. Slattery, sitting down^esido him, wkH 
a soinewliat di|bioLis expression '"of countenance, hemmed 
for a moment or and then said — 

“ AVhy A\hat can one give you, then? But tell me a 
little more ol* the symptoms you feel,” and he put his 
hand upon the pulse again. “ Have you any headache.” 

“ Xo,” amovered llarrv Wittinghain, “ i have a sort of 
Imrni ng in my throat.” 

* “ (ireat initation of stomach?” said Mr. Slattery in a 
sfdcrmi tone. Have you met with any accident lately? 
itun n nail into your hand or foot, or anything of that kind?” 

. ‘‘ No,'’ answerjil Harry Wittinghain ; “ but a d — d dog 
bit me jii<t a])Ovc the heel, six weeks ago, and it is not 
quite w’ell yet.” 

Let me look at the w’fmnd,” said Mr. Slattery, it may 
be procln^diig irritation.” 

The shoe and stocking were soon removed, and Mr. 
Slattery pCiCcncNl, four (listiu’ot marks of a dog’s fangs in 
tlj^fendoi^nid muscles of Harry .Wittingbam’s leg. At 
eayi tliei^ was a round lump raised above the skin, and 
fron^ caim of the m a small, sharply-defined red line was 
running np the leg towards the b(Kl^^ 

iMr. Sbittiry bled him laigely immediately, and telling 
him lie dashed say lie would he quite well in two or three 
days, i\ turned home, and sent olf a man on horseback to 
the county town, for a bottle of the Ormskirk medicine. 

0 The Onnskirk medicine arrived ; but instead of being well 
ill two Ol' three days, in not much more than a week after, 
Harry Wittnigham was in liis grave. 
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